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THE NEW STATUTE, THE 19th 

CONGRESS of the COMMUNIST 

PARTY, USSR’ and STALIN'S NEW 
THEORIES 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


GNI" 


A NOTE 
PARI 
before the 


gress, recently held in Moscow; 
ing its termination. 


. sae 
Part I 


Various Opinions Advanced 


I of the following article was written 
opening of the 19th All-Union Con- 


PART II, follow- 


The reader no doubt already knows 
about the Nineteerth All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party which will be 
held on October 5 in Moscow, thirteen 
after the last Congress which really 
should have been held ten years ago. 

Granting that the preoccupation of the 
last 1 nade many thought 
however, it was quite possible to hold the 


years 


it impossible, 


congress immediately after the armistice. 
But it took seven long years until Stalin 
finaly condescended to call a meeting of 
the supreme body of his party although 
there never was any excuse for its post- 
ponemert. 

It is difficult to say definitely what the 
true cause of this postponement was. Yet 
there can be no doubt that the Communist 
party now the tame and obedient servant 
of Dictator Stalin, has long since ceased 
p'aying a fateful role, to pass independent 
decisions, or to draw up its own policy. 
Therefore, the convening or not convening 
of this supreme body has no vital signi- 
either in the Soviet Union or the 
world. It is no longer a secret that 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union 


ficance 


outside 
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has long since lost its power and has be- 
come a tool of the Soviet Dictator to main- 
tain his tyranny in the Soviet Union and 
to exert a more effective influence over the 
Communists of abroad. 

On the other hand, as long as Stalin feels 
the need of using this valuable tool for the 
realization of his aims, he naturally is oblig- 
ed to retain its dignity for the sake of ap- 
pearances, as if it were a free and inde- 
pent organization still maintaining its domi- 
nant role in the Union and keeping up its 
normal life. This accounts why even those 
who are perfectly familiar with the tyran- 
nical structure of the Soviet Union could 
not understand why Stalin delayed the 
convening of the supreme body of the land 
so long even if it was meant to be a mere 
formality or a ritual. 

And now, thirteen years after the last 
Congress, the political world wonders why 
Stalin saw the necessity of this sudden 
call. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many experts on Russia should seek vari- 
ous explanations of the enigma. 

Some, for example, attribute this delay 
to the infiltration of many newcomers in the 
party during the war years whom Stalin 
could not fully trust, who needed time to 
be assimilated, indoctrinated, and educated 
until they became fully trustworthy. Now 
that they have been sufficiently baked in 
the Soviet crucible, the theory is, Stalin no 
longer sees any danger in calling the Con- 
gress. 

This opinion which was voiced by a 
number of important American newspapers 
is a most naive cne. No matter how many 
newcomers had entered the ranks, it is ob- 
vious that, under the unprecedently ter- 
roristic regime which Stalin has instituted, 
they could not have dared deviate from 
his will by an iota. Therefore, even if the 
Congress had been held seven years ago 
with the participation of the novitiates, it 
could not have dared to act any different 


than it \vill act in the forthcoming session, 

In the opinion of other experts Stalin is 
calling the Congress in order to select his 
successor. Like the other, this opinion 
also is both baszless and unworthy of seri. 
ous consideration. Stalin needs no suc 
Congress to select his successor, nor can 
the decisions of such an assembly prevent 
the dogfight over tne succession which as. 
suredly will take place after his death. The 
party which has lost its real power for good 
cannot be expected to solve or to facilitate 
the solution of the problem of Stalin’s heir, 


There are still others of the simple-mind- 


ed who think the Congress is being as-f 


sembled in order to pass important deci- 
sions. The fact, however, is the exact op- 
posite. 
have been made by Stalin. The Congress 


will merely carry out Stalin’s will. Indeed, f 
if during the past thirteen fateful years} 


Stalin saw no need of consulting the su- 
preme body of the Communist party on 
matters of life and death, he needs even 
less to rely on that body now that, com- 
paratively speaking, conditions are far 
more favorable for him and there are 
no pressing problems on the party agenda. 

The outline of the new statute of 
the Communist Party of the USSR, signed 
by Stalin and pub!ished in Pravda, as well 
as the instructions of Khrushchev, member 
of the Politburo, likewise published in 
Pravda. leave no doubt that the object of 
forthcoming Congress is entirely different 
than the conjectures which have been ad- 
vanced by the experts. 

Through the Congress, Stalin simply 
wants to enact a number of changes he 
deems necessary at present in order to 
strengthen, to modernize and to sharpen 
the party into a more effective weapon. 

We should never lose sight of the fact 
that, although the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union is but a part of the state ma- 
chine, stripped of its idealism and real 


The important decisions already fj 
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BS power. nevertheless, for the Communists of 


abros * it is still a pattern to follow. With 
he exception of Yugoslavia, all Communists 


| and fellow travelers of the world follow 
§ the directives of Stalin unerringly. 
 howevei, does not preclude the possibility 


This 


of their following Tito’s example unless 
Stalin preserves the respectability of the 
party, both as an ideology and an organi- 
zation, at least outwardly. 

Stalin, of course, could easily effectuate 
his intended changes without calling a 
Congress. But he feels the necessity of 
taking this step as a sort of formality or 
in order to save the appearances, 
especially when we consider that these 
changes are being made not only for the 
domestic Communists, but for all the Com- 
munists of the world as well 

If through the Congress Stalin can initi- 
ate a number of changes in the constitution 
and by-laws of a party which maintains a 


ritual 


© nominal independence to make that organ- 


ization serve himself better. why should 
he desist trom calling a session when the 


' latter can cause no harm but on the con- 


trary can butttress his position? 
The question is, what are those changes 


for the sake of which Stalin suddenly has 


decided to convene the Congress? 


The Proposed Changes And 
Their Significance 

The 1ew statute of the Communist Party, 
drafted and signed by Stalin, which as a 
preliminary outline was published in Pra- 
vda, ofticial organ of the Communist Party, 
and which assuredly will be ratified by the 
forthcoming Congress, contains a numbet 
of salient changes. These changes are the 
true cue to the aims and purposes for 
which the Soviet Dictator called the Con- 
gress, even if ten years later than its sche- 
duled time. These objectives, however, 
become positively indubitable in the light 
of N. Khrushchev’s article in Pravda in 
which he makes a number of criticisms in 
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regard to the failures, the faults, and the 
misdeeds of the comrades, and advances 
a number of corrective measures. 

“It is not enough,” says the new statute, 
“that a party member merely agrees 
with the decisions of the party. The party 
member must fight to realize those deci- 
sions. The passive attitude of the Com- 
munists toward party decisions weakens 
the fighting capacity of the Party and there- 
fore is incompatible with the status of 
membership.” 

The old statute did not include such a 
demand, nor was it necessary in the old 
days when all the Communists of the So- 
viet Union were more or less idealistic men 
and, as readily understood, spared no ef- 
fort nor sacrifice to materialize their ideals. 
But today, after repeated purges of the 
past and the establishment of a terroristic 
regime inside the party, when the Com- 
munists no longer are led by ideological 
motives but are impelled primarily by con- 
siderations of persunal privileges, personal 
security for themselves and their families 
as a condition of membership, it is natural 
to expect that their attitude toward party 
decisions is but a passive, formalistic ac- 
quiescence. 

Another passage of the new statute reads: 

“There can be no two kinds of discipline 
in the party, one for the leaders, and the 
other for the workers (the rank and file of 
the members ). There is only one discipline 
for all Communists, irrespective of their 
merits or official position.” 

This likewise is something new, arbitrar- 
ily imposed by Stalin. Indeed, in a coun- 
try where men become Communists in or- 
der to gain position, office, privileged status 
and security, where party bureaucracy is 
the foundation of governmental structure, 
where true democracy, freedom, and se- 
curity are absent, but instead there prevails 
the worst sort of tyranny, a system of dual 
discipline is a natural, one for the rulers, 
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the other for the subjects, one for those in 
the higher bracket, the other for the lower. 

Still another passage: 

“A Party member has no right to cover 
up an unsavory state of affairs or to remain 
silent at the sight of wrong actions, thus 
damaging the interests of the Party or the 
state.” 

N. Khrushchev is more explicit on the 
subject. He says: 

“Some Communists hide the truth from 
the party, they cover up facts which go to 
prove the existence of uncircumspection, 
credulity, and loose-mouthedness in the 
party.” 

As long as the Communists were not 
afraid of one another, as in the days of 
Lenin, they had no need of hiding the 
truth from one another, nor to connive at 
their direlictions. But now that, with the 
exception of Stalin, no Communist feels 
himself safe from the whims of his sup- 
eriors, naturally abstinence from interfer- 
ence in the affairs of his superiors has be- 
come a weapon of security for the Com- 
munist because he cannot be sure that he 
himself shall not suffer from the conse- 
quences of his informing. That is the rea- 
son why Communists generally abstain 
from reporting on their superiors because 
by doing so they may endanger their per- 
sonal fortunes. On the other hand, many 
are not ideologically sincere and therefore 
do not care very much what happens to the 
party. 

The new statute not only makes it the 
right, but the duty of each Communist to 
tell on his superiors when they deviate from 
the party line or bring harm to the party 
with their actions. He who shuns this duty 
will be subjected to the severest sort of 
punishment. The same is true of the man 
who will obstruct the fulfilment of this duty 

In other words, the Communist party 
henceforth will be converted into a new 
kind of Cheka to watch over and to inform 


on all Communists. 5 
With the excention of Dictator Stalin} 
who is above the law, and a law unto him. 
self, all the remaining Communists, high 
or low, whether leaders or common men. 
bers, shall henceforth lose the limited privi. 
leges which hitherto they enjoyed, the ven§ 
privileges which rendered them a litte(§ 
more safe than the non-Communists, and 
shall become the victims of the espionage 
and the slander of their fellow members. 
The new statute also includes a number 
] 


of other changes which are no less signi 


ficant. 







“The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union,” it continues, “is a voluntary mili- 
tant un‘on of the Communists who share 
the same views and who consist of they 
workers the working peasants, and the} 
working intellectuals.” 

The corresponding article in the old 
statute was entirely different. 

“The Communist (Bolshevik) Party o 


the USSR is the organized vanguard of they 


preme form of its class organization. In\ 


its activity the party is guided by the Marx] 


Leninist theory.” 


As apparent, the new statute supple fj 
ments the workers’ class of the old con-|j 
stitution with two new additions, the work H 
ing peasantry and the intellectuals, on an} 
equal basis with the workers. At the same | 
time it has deleted the provision about the | 


Marx-Leninist theory. 


With this change this particular part of 
the new statute is strongly reminiscent of 
the constitution of the Russian Socialist 
Revolutionaries. The juxtaposition of the 
necessity of being guided by the Mar- 
Leninist theory alongside this change na- 
turally is inadvertent. Similarly, the re 


tention of the name “Bolshevik” would be 
equally irrelevant 

Obviously, Stalin wishes at least out- 
wardly to expand the leverage of the party 
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olstering up the workingmen’s class 


th the peasantry and the intelligentsia. 

There are, however, a few more changes 
in the new statute which merit careful 
notice, especialiy since the American and 
European press has exaggerated its signi- 
ficance and has grossly misrepresented its 


meaning. 


Toward Greater Totalitarianism 
And New Purges 

The change in the new constitution of 
the Communist Party which attracted the 
widest attention abroad, which caused the 
greatest surprise, and which has been the 
object of the most conflicting interpreta- 
tions is the elimination of the Politburo 
and the Orgburo and the investment of the 
jurisdiction of these two organs in the so- 
called Presidium. 

This change is truly the most significant 
of all, because, the Politburo in particular, 
was regarded until today as the supreme 
authority of the Soviet Union. The impres- 
sion is gained that this body is committing 
a sort of suicide, liquidating itself, and dis- 
solving into the newly-invoked Presidium. 

This, however, is not true. 

First of all, the Politburo was not the 
supreme authority in the Soviet Union, at 
least since the party purges which follow- 
ed the assassination of Kirov. The supreme 
authority is Stalin himself. 

The proof of this is the fact that the 
personnel of the Politburo itself since 1934 
has been and is now subject to Stalin's 
purges. It was net long ago that Vozne- 
senky, a well-known member of the Polit- 
buro disappeared. Moreover, according to 
unverified news reports, another member 
of the Politburo, the notorious Zhdanov, 
did no* die a natural death. At all events, 
since 1934 no member of the Politburo was 
safe, or has been safe from the mortal blow 
of Stalin. 

Second, the liquidation of the Politburo 
and the transference of its powers does not 
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necessarily mean that its members shall 
not continue to occupy their exalted posi- 
tions. It is not improbable that some of 
them, if not all, shall enter the newly- 
formed body which will be called the Pre- 
sidium. 

Third. what is happening may be a mere 
change of name, as was the case with the 
Cheka, which changed so many names but 
essentially remained the same. It is also 
quite possible that through this change 
Stalin wants smoothly te demote a few 
members of the Pclitburo and replace them 
with new faces 4 

At all events, one thing is sure. That is, 
the present change is not a step toward 
democracy or frecdom. On the contrary, 
through these changes Stalin wants to fur- 
ther strengthen and to consolidate his tyran- 
nical authority. 

Stalin’s aim in introducing these changes 
is to centralize his power even more, to 
strengthen his vigdance over all Commu- 
nists, including the upper strata, further to 
fortify lis espionage network, and thus to 
consolidate his power. 

No tyrant, moreso an Asiatic tyrant like 
Stalin, the like of whom has never been 
in the history of mankind. will voluntarily 
surrender his powers to the people, will 
grant them greater liberty, because he well 
knows that one concession will lead to an- 
other, something which may be exceeding- 
ly dangerous for the retention of his power. 
On the contrary, with his constant changes 
which may appear attractive, Stalin, who is 
a tested and inventive despot, endeavors 
always to limit mcre and more the rights 
of his people, as well as his closest associ- 
ates, to further restrict the last vestiges of 
the insignificant freedoms which they now 
enjoy, and completely to eliminate all pos- 
sible threat to his arbitrary authority. 

In calling this belated Congress and in 
initiating the new statute Stalin apparenitly 
is pursuing another aim which is exceed- 
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ingly important for himself. He wants to 
subject the entire structure of the Party 
to a new radical purge. To realize this 
aim, judging from all signs, he wants to 
repeat the same method which he executed 
during the examination of the preliminary 
outline of the Soviet Constiution which 
bears his name. 

As seen from the official call published 
in Pravda, all Communists are called upon 
immediately to submit their observations 
and their criticisms on the new statute, to 
make their exposures in regard to party 
derelictions, deviations, the errors, the fail- 
ures, and the harmful actions of their com- 
rades, in a word, everything which they 
see, hear, or know about the others as well 
as themselves. 


The reader will recall that in 1936, too, 
when the draft of the so-called Stalin Con- 
stitution was proclaimed, Stalin resorted to 
the same cunning method to bring to the 
surface the inner thoughts of the simple- 
minded comrades. At that time, too, many 
fell for the ruse and freely and fearlessly 
criticized the new constitution in accord- 
ance with Stalin’s call, the result being 
that, as a reward for having fulfilled their 
duty, they all were purged, beginning with 
secondary or tertiary officials to the mem- 
bers of the Politburo. 


The bitter lesson of not long ago natural- 
ly will compel many, especially the old 
timers who have not forgotten, to be very 
careful in criticizing the new statute. Ap- 
parently, however, no one will be able to 
avoid expressing his opinion. And if the 
old timers are likely to be careful, there 
are many young people who are ignorant 
of the past experience and who will be 
eager and glad to express their sincere 
opinions and to make their disclosures. 

Needless to say, Stalin will be able to 
accumulate sufficient basic material on 
which to punish and to liquidate the critics. 

In view of all this, we may confidently 


state that the forthcoming Congress of the 
Communist Party, despite the optimism 
and the expectaticns of the free West, will 
bring no good to mankind, neither to the 
peoples of the Soviet Union nor to the Com. 
munist Party itself. 


x »¥ 


Part I 


The Nature and Aim of the Congress 
Since writing the preceding lines the 
19th Congress of the Communist Party 


of the Soviet Union is now a matter of | 


history. As a unique theatrical presenta- § 


tion, the Congress itself was very similar 
to the meeting of the USSR Supreme Coun. 
cil which ordinarily is staged with the 
same histrionic fanfare. 


a 


The similarity is seen in the fact that) 


this so called Supreme Council of the 


os 


Party, like the Supreme Council of the} 


State, is devoid of real power. It cannot 


criticize the activity of the executive bod- 
ies of either the party or the government, 
cannot change their perscnnel, nor can 


pass important decisions in regard to party 
or state issues. It can only go through the | 


motions, a sort of ritual or ceremony to 
conceal the reality and to convey the il 
lusion of democracy both at home and 
abroad. 


There is no doubt that Stalin already 
had made all the decisions. All that the 
Congress could do was to accept the de 
cisions with complete unanimity. And yet, 
there was a time when the Congress of the 
Communist Party (Bolshevik) was an 
organ of supreme power, when it had the 
authority to demand an accounting of all 
the executive bodies of the party, and the 
state, could make changes in their per- 
sonnel, could draw up the policies which 
they should follow, and generally, to pass 
decisions on all basic issues of both party 
and the state. That was in the time of 
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Lenin, and to a certain extent in the ini- 
tial years of Stalin’s supremacy, as late as 
the Congress of 1930. Until then the dele- 
gates were free to express their opinions 
without any inhibition or fear, could in- 
dulge in heated debates, and could pass 
decisions by majority vote. 

It was only after 1930, when party con- 
gresses became rare events so that no one 
dared challenge the word of Stalin and 
everything was decided without any ser- 
ious debate and with the unanimous and 
enthusiastic approval of the delegates, 
exactly as Stalin dictated it. 


As was to be expected, the present con- 
gress acted precisely in this manner. It 
accepted unanimously the new party sta- 
tute which was published in Pravda, made 
an end of the Politburo and the Orgburo, 
and turned over the duties of the latter 
bodies to the new Presidium and the 
Secretariat dictated by Stalin. Lastly, the 
Congress unanimously avcepted Stalin’s 
new views which previously were pub- 
lished in Pravda. 

The most striking and sinister mani- 
festation in the Congress, as seen from 
the dispatches, is the ferocious attack on 
America. Stalin’s closest associates, Malen- 
kov, Molotov, Beria, Vasilevsky, as well 
as remote and secondary luminaries have 
spewed fire and flame on America and 
have made threats against it. In their 
speeches all of them imputed to America 
all the crimes which they themselves, led by 
Stalin, have committed against the world 
peace and the freedom of nations. It 
turns up that it is not they who have been 
conspiring against mankind, it is not they 
who have been promoting a Third World 
War, but the Americans. 

But why this fierce enmity against the 
United States? Why these crying shame- 
less lies? Simply because this country 
is erecting military economic, and poli- 
UL UOISseISZe YIAOS ysuTeZe siolseEq [VON 
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sheer self defense of herself and the free 
world. 

The way Stalin and his collaborators rea- 
son, it is quite all right for them to arm 
themselves to such an extent that they will 
become a deadly menace to the rest of the 
world, it is quite all right for them to 
stage conspiracies as in Czechoslovakia, to 
spring “small scale wars” as in Korea, and 
to make endless fresh conquests. But when 
the Western powers, the United States in 
particular, to stave off the Soviet plots and 
their attacks, resort to self defense, that 
becomes “warmongering,” “capitalistic im- 
perialism,” and the greatest crime against 
mankind. 

The proceedings of this Congress once 
again eloquently have demonstrated the 
fact that it was intended not to allay but 
further to intensify the fierce anti-western 
propaganda, further to deepen and render 
unbridgeable the chasm which separates 
the Soviet Union from the free world. 
Just as the sessions of the United Nations 
have served as a convenient forum for 
Stalin and his agents to promote their 
abdominable communist propaganda, just 
as the pseudo-peace movement and the in- 
ternational conferences initiated by Stalin 
and his agents are a convenient means 
of pushing the ruinous psychological war- 
fare against the internal and external peace 
of the free nations, sc this Congress in 
Moscow was called for the express purpose 
of serving the same propaganda and the 
same conspiracy. 

To all those who are familiar with the 
aims of such conferences, the accompany- 
ing pomp and ostentations, the formalities, 
the ceremonies, such as the endorsement of 
a new five year plan, or the voting of a 
fiscal budget, are of little interest. Nor are 
they interested in the figures of economic 
uprise which the government dishes out to 
the public because no one can be certain 
that those figures are not false, simply to 
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mislead the people. 

As far as the outside world is concerned, 
worthy of especial attention are the hostile 
and menacing utterances against the free 
nations, the United States in particular, 
which were voiced in this Congress. One 
cannot fail to notice the vile atmosphere of 
falsehood and condensed bile which exud- 
ed from the Congress for the breathing of 
not only the Communists proper but for the 
huge masses of enslaved peoples within the 
Iron Curtain. 


Yesterday and Today 

Of far greater significance than the Con- 
gress were no doubt the new party theories 
which the Soviet Dictator saw fit to publish 
in Pravda three days before the opening 
of the Congress — a new set of principles 
or tenets which the Communists of the 
whole world shall be forced to follow un- 
erringly. In other words, through this new 
party line Stalin gives new instructions to 
the communists how to conspire henceforth 
against the peace of the world, to bury the 
freedom of nations, and to impose the mon- 
strous yoke of Soviet slavery on the entire 
world, under the false clcak of “national 
emancipation” and democracy. 

The most striking of Stalin’s new theories 
is his affirmation that a war between the So- 
viet Union and the “Capitalist world,” 
meaning the free nations, is improbable; 
whereas, war is inevitable among the prin- 
cipal capitalist nations of the world. 

This means that the free world, despite 
its present abhorrence of the Communists, 
will never attack the Soviet since the latter 
is peace-loving and avoids a clash with the 
capitalistic west. A Third World War, 
therefore, which is expecied by many, is 
clearly out. 

This is not, however, what Stalin thought 
in 1946 when, the World War scarcely end- 
ed, he shook mankind, so thirsty for the 
peace, by his declaration that a clash be- 
tween the Soviet and Capitalist worlds is in- 


evitable, and therefore, the Soviet must for- 
tify itself with unprecedented tempo mili- 
tarily and economically to insure the final 
triumph of Communism. This was the way 
the Soviet dictator justified at the time the 
necessity of his new five year plans, — plans 
which exact from his people insufferably 
heavy privations and sacrifices whose aim, 
instead of improving the economic condi- 
tion of the people, is in reality a large 
scale preparation for a new war. 

Curiously enough, Stalin, who no longer 
considers a clash between the Soviet and 
the Capitalistic world as inevitable, none- 
theless, sees no need of slashing or slow- 
ing down his rearmament program but on 
the contrary pushes his military economy 
with unprecedented tempo. 

Why, and against whom, then, are these 
feverish preparations aimed, if Stalin really 
believes now that there will be no clash 
between the East and the West, and that 
capitalist nations will fight among them- 
selves? Certainly Stalin is not telling the 
truth. He is arming to realize his objective 
of world conquest, but he is afraid that his 
action will drive the democratic powers to 
build up strength in self defense in order 
to meet his imperialistic design. To pre- 
vent such a potential obstacle, by initiat- 
ing his new party line, he intends to dis- 
sipate their fears, to make them lower their 
guard, and meanwhile he instructs his fol- 
lowers to foster dissension and division 
among the “capitalist” powers and to dis- 
rupt their solidarity. 

To attain this objective Stalin advances 
another of his new theories With the se- 
cession of the Soviet world from the Capi- 
talist market, he claims the capitalist pow- 
ers will be forced to complete among them- 
selves for raw materials, whereas the So- 
viet market, thanks to his planned economy. 
will be self supporting. The conclusion is, 
the shrivelled capitalist market, unable to 
meet its needs, will become the center of a 
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There is no doubt that Stalin himself 
does not believe these things, nor can he 
believe it. He is neither blind nor a dream- 
er. His real intention is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. He simply wants to give the 
cue to his followers as to how they shall 
operate in the future, the policy which they 
shall follow, the new line of activity, name- 
ly, to deteriorate the internal condition of 
capitalistic countries, and to incite them 
one against the other. 

However, the present international sit- 
uation offers no serious basis to expect that 
Stalin will succeed in this his objective. We 
must not forget that, since the last world 
war, the international situation has under- 
gone a radical change. 

Thus, until the last war, neither England, 
France, Germany, Japan, nor the United 
States were afraid of a war with the Soviet 
Union. At that time her military power 
was a doubtful factor, and the balance of 
the international forces was unfavorable to 
her. On the contrary, it was the Soviet 
which was afraid of the capitalist powers 
and which was desperately trying to insure 
its security by various serious proposals of 
disarmament and non-aggression pacts, and 
through the formation of popular fronts. 
Whereas today the Soviet Union has be- 
come a formidable military power which 
is a serious menace to capitalist countries. 
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Today she has with her, fully armed, and 
poised for striking, the eastern bloc of Eu- 
rope on the one hand, and China on the 
other, all of which are subiect to its com- 
mand and will be forced to assist it in case 
of an armed clash with the Western powers 

The complete transformation of the inter- 
national situation will become all the clear- 
er as we examine the status of the major 
capitalist powers one by one, before and 
after the last war. 

France was separated from the Soviet 
Union not only by an independent and 
powerful Germany, but by a bloc of east 
European countries (Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, etc.) which were her al- 
lies. Today the Soviet has subjugated the 
whole of eastern Europe and half of Ger- 
many, and French troojs are standing 
guard in western Germany face to face 
with the Red Army. Unassisted, France 
today is unable to defend herself against 
a Soviet invasion. 

The same is true of England. Before the 
war England was a rich and powerful coun- 
try and had no fear of the Soviet Union. 
Whereas today, she is impoverished and 
weak, and cannot even think of defending 
herself against a Soviet threat without the 
aid of Western European and the United 
States. 


Japan, which was the strongest power in 
the Far East and feared none, today is dis- 
armed and faces the poised threat of not 
only an incomparably more powerful So- 
viet Union but the whole of communized 
China the most economically valuable re- 
gions of which she occupied only yester- 
day. Today, without the protection of 
America she cannot defend her independ- 
ence. 

Germany’s condition is even worse. Only 
yesterday she was feared by her neighbors, 
but today she is divided into two parts, she 
is disarmed, while the Red army is poised 
on her eastern border, ready to invade and 
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conquer the western part as it has subju- 
gated the eastern part. Today Germany 
not only cannot threaten her neighbors, but 
to recover her independence and unity and 
to extend her freedom on her eastern part, 
she needs the assistance of the free West 
and especially the United States, without 
which she is doomed to the fate of the rest 
of the Soviet satellites, stripped of her free- 
dom and independence. There is no doubt 
that the Soviet can easily convert Germany 
into a second Korea, the arena of both a 
civil war and in international clash of arms. 

Lastly, completely altered is the position 
of the United States. Whereas until the 
last war this country feared no one and 
could easily insure its security through a 
policy of isolation, today it is not exempt 
from the immediate Soviet threat to its ex- 
istence. Today the United States is forced 
not only to arm itself, but to seek allies in 
all parts of the world in order to stave off 
the menace of Soviet attack. 


The Prospect of War 

Curiously enough, in announcing his new 
theories about an internecine conflict 
among the capitalistic powers, Stalin 
ignores the changes which have taken 
place in the world. It seems his conclu- 
sions are based on the theory that the 
events which followed the First World War 
will repeat themselves. He does not want 
to take into account the fact that during 
the interval between the two world wars 
the Soviet Union was no menace to the 
peace of the world, no menace to the se- 
curity of the free nations, whereas today, 
with the armed forces of 800 million souls 
who have been enslaved, and with their in- 
exhaustable resources, the Soviet has be- 
come a real imminent darger to all man- 
kind, especially those peoples which still 
are free. 

Apparently Stalin is relying heavily on 
the hope that, through his newly inaugu- 
rated instructions, he will be able to raise 


England and France against the United 
States, or if not, at least to raise Japan and 
Germany against the United States, France 
and England. This assumption is supported 
by the extraordinary meetings held in Ber- 
lin and Peking, simultaneous with the party 
Congress in Moscow. 

He sent Shvernik, the President of the 
Soviet Union and member of the Politburo 
to Berlin, showing the importance he at- 
tached to that conference. In the Soviet 
occupied region of the former German 
capital, the Communists, cstensibly assem- 
bled to celebrate the third anniversay of 
the Soviet German Republic came out 
openly against the West and especially the 
United States, with their demonstrations 
and new intrigues to convert western Ger- 
many into another Soviet satellite. But the 
conference in Peking which was participat- 
ed in by the Communists of Asian coun- 
tries, was called to intensify the Communist 
agitation against the United States and 
western imperialists on the one hand, and 
to receive new instructions on implement- 
ing those new methods and means whereby 
Stalin has decided to disrupt the freedom 
and independence of Japan from within, to 
bring about the removal of American forces 
from Japan and Korea, and to end the 
Korean war with a Soviet victory on the 
other hand. 


It is needless to say, however, that the 
principal Communist international con- 
spiratorial session was held in the Congress 
of Moscow where the Communists of more 
than forty countries assembled. And al- 
though this meeting bore the name of the 
19th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, nevertheless in reality it 
was a world assembly, a sort of Third Inter- 
national Communist Congress. Naturally 


this manner is more in conformity with the 
present reality because the true master of 
the Communists of ‘all the world is Stalin, 
therefore, there is no longer any need of a 
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Third International as long as the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union can issue 
the directives for all the Communists of 
the world. 

In promoting his new conspiratorial plans 
against the principal free nations, and at 
the same time in striving to disrupt their 
solidarity, Stalin apparently has failed to 
take into account the fact that, while until 
the Second World War his government 
was perforce on the defensive, and while 
the capitalist countries, scorning his mili- 
tary power, could afford to fight among 
themselves and even assist him, today his 
government is on the aggressive on all the 
world fronts and is in a position to jeopar- 
dize the security of nations not only 
through active military force as well. 

It is this situation which compels the 
western powers, which for centuries have 
been irreconciliable enemies of one an- 
other, to band themselves together with 
military bonds, to the extent of organizing 
a common army, to lay the foundation of 
an economic and political alliance such as 
the Atlantic Pact under a common com- 
mander in chief supported by a common fi- 
nancial plan. And this united effort which 
is unprecedented is being made for no rea- 
son at all except to defend themselves 
against the Soviet’s mortal menace. 

Of course Stalin knows all this, and yet, 
through the introduction of his new theories 
he wants to experiment new ways of mis- 
leading the free world, to inflame internal 
conflicts among the capitalist powers, and 
to inspire his followers with new hopes of 
final victory. 

It is no secret that, immediately after the 
last war, Stalin reposed great hopes in an 
inevitable capitalist economic crisis which 
would pave the way for the subjugation of 
the remaining free countries of the world 
in a peaceful or revolutionary way. But 
that inevitable crisis never took place, de- 
spite the fact that seven years have passed 


since the Armistice. Moreover, there is not 
the slightest indication to lead us to be- 
lieve that the capitalist countries, the Unit- 
ed States in particular, will experience such 
a crisis to facilitate the realization of Stalin’s 
“revolutionary” imperialism. 

It is true Stalin and his associates seek 
consolation in the new theory that the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Korean War have help- 
ed to postpone temporarily this anticipated 
crisis which will come sooner or later. Yet 
apparently Stalin no longer attaches any 
too great importance to this thesis. Other- 
wise he would not suddenly have announc- 
ed that the capitalist countries will inevit- 
ably be caught in a war among themselves, 
and thus pave the way for the final victory 
of Communism. 


Assuredly, Stalin will be disappointed in 
his expectation just as he was in his ex- 
pectation of the inevitable economic crisis. 
As we know, during the past seven years 
Stalin was not satisfied with passive wait- 
ing but tried to hasten the coming of the 
economic crisis with all the conspiratorial 
means at his disposal. And now that he 
realizes the failure of his expectations, he 
has shifted his hopes on what he predicts 
as a sure thing, namely, the inevitable dis- 
integration of the solidarity of the capitalist 
countries to hasten which he is alerting and 
instructing his followers in all countries. 

However, Stalin knows down deep in his 
heart that this hope too may be an illusion, 
and that, the capitalist powers, instead of 
rising against one another, will on the con- 
trary tighten their ranks, and with a united 
front will erect a very strong military, eco- 
nomic, and political barrier against his im- 
perialistic designs. To frustrate these mea- 
sures of self-defense, therefore, Stalin is not 
satisfied merely with his newly-enunciated 
revolutionary and conspiratorial instruc- 
tions under the cloak of a new theory, but 
finds it necessary to accelerate the arma- 
ments of the Soviet Union and his satel- 
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lites with unprecedented tempo, so that, 
where the propaganda, the lie, and the 
intrigue fail to produce the desired results, 
force of arms may help and play the de- 
cisive role in insuring his victory. 


Stalin’s Opinions Re Capitalism 


Despite the initiation of his new theories, 
Stalin has never relinquished his old basic 
Communist tenet that capitalism, or im- 
perialism, will inevitably come to an end, 
and on its ruins will rise the structure of a 
World Soviet Union. Only then will a last- 
ing peace be established in the world. 

It seems, however, that Stalin ignores a 
most significant fact. The fact that western 
capitalist imperialism already is in process 
of self-liquidation, having given complete 
independence to India, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, Indonesia and Libya, and pav- 
ing the way for the eventual complete in- 
dependence of Indo-China, and preparing 
the remianing colonies for autonomy and 
eventual independence. Whereas, Soviet 
imperialism has not granted independence 
or freedom to a single nation but, on the 
contrary, since the last war she has sub- 
jugated and enslaved 600 million souls and 
threatens to conquer all the remaining free 
countries and to exploit the whcle of man- 
kind such as the most unconscionable im- 
perialists of the West have never done in 
all their history. 

Curiously enough, Stalin goes so far in 
his new theory of the imminent disintegra- 
tion of imperialist capitalism that he re- 
gards Lenin’s and his own former ideas as 
antiquated and unsuited to the present 
reality. Lenin, it will be recalled, as early 
as 1916, defended the theory that capital- 
ism, as a system, although on the road to 
dissolution, will continue to grow and be- 
come stronger more swiftly than in the 19th 
century when it was at the crest of its on- 
ward march. Stalin himself, in 19389 advo- 
cated the view that capitalism will control 


the world markets for a long, long time. 
But now he insists that, due to the expan- 
sion of the Soviet rule, the markets of the 
free world already have shriveled and that, 
as a result, capitalism will burst from with- 
in either by economic crisis or a war. 

All the same, both Stalin and his prin- 
cipal associates — Malenkov, Molotov, 
Beria, Vasilevsky and others — who spoke 
at the Communist Congress, not only 
stressed the importance of the unprece- 
dented rearmament of the Soviet Union 
and her satellites, but with the superior 
military might they actually threatened the 
capitalist countries should they dare to at- 
tack the Soviet world. 

Of course, Stalin and his associates very 
well know that neither the United States 
nor western Europe have any intention of 
starting a war against the Soviet Union and 
her satellites, and that when they arm 
themselves, they do so only because the 
Soviet Union is armed from head to foot 
and is poised as a threat to the free world. 
Indeed, if the Soviets had followed the 
West's example and had disarmed after the 
last war the West would have had no need 
of rearming in self defense. As a matter 
of fact, even today, despite the feverish 
preparations of the last few years, it is an 
irrefutable fact that the West is not yet 
sufficiently armed to be able to defend it- 
self against the Soviet’s militaristic aggres- 
sive imperialism. 

And yet, knowing all this only too well, 
why do Stalin and his associates make this 
hue and cry, accusing the West and espe- 
cially America of arming themselves for 
aggressive purposes? The reasons are more 
than one. 

First of all, they do so to mislead public 
opinion and to show that they alone are 
the champions of the peace and that it is 
America which wants war. Secondly, to 
justify their own réarmaments in the eyes of 
the public. Third, to divert the public at- 
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which is, to ascribe to their opponents what 
they themselves do, and they invert the 
meaning of the words they use in claiming 
to work for the peace when in reality what 
they work for is war. 

The reason for all these lies and attempts 
to mislead the public is that Stalin and his 
associates have not abandoned the idea of 
converting the whole world into a huge 
concentration camp, an idea which remains 
the foundation and the supreme aim of the 
Bolshevik doctrine to this day. Stalin’s new 
theories are intended not to alter this basic 
aim but to enforce it with ail the more zeal 
and rigor. 

To understand better Stalin’s newly 
enunciated policy, it is weil to go a little 
deeper into his new theories. His defini- 
tion of contemporary capitalism, for ex- 
ample, is highly significant. What is the 
basic law of contemporary capitalism? he 
asks. Is it to insure an average profit? No, 
he answers, that is wrong. Capitalism, he 
continues, demands not an average profit 
nor any profit, but the maximum of profit. 

To make it simpler, Stalin says: “The 
principal lines and the demands of the basic 
economic law of contemporary capitalism 
may be defined approximately as follows: 
To insure maximum of profits through 
exploitation, the disintegration of the ma- 
jority of a country’s people, the impoverish- 
ment of other countries, the enslavement 
and the systematic looting of especially the 
people of backward countries, and finally, 
to insure maximum profits through wars 
and militarization of industry, the aim of 
all of which is to insure maximum of pro- 
fits.” 

This definition, however, is far from de- 
scribing contemporary capitalism but fully 
corresponds with the Soviet system. 

\s a matter of fact, contemporary capi- 
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talism does not strive to impoverish the 
majority of a people at the cost of the en- 
slavement and the looting of the peoples of 
backward countries. On the contrary, it 
not only strives to improve the economic 
condition of the whole people, as seen by 
the example of the United States which is 
regarded as the most advanced capitalist 
country in the world, but expends thou- 
sands of millions of dollars to improve the 
lot of the peoples of poorer countries even 
if to save them from falling victim to the 
intrigues of the international Communist 
adventurers. Whereas the Soviet regime, 
which undoubtedly is the newest kind of 
imperialism, squeezes the last necessities 
of life of the people within its domain, 
drives the overwhelming majority of the 
people to extreme poverty, and causes 
countless millions of half starved souls to 
languish and to rot in prisons and concen- 
tration camps. What is more, this newest 
kind of Soviet imperialism not only does 
not lift a finger to help the peoples of back- 
ward countries, but unconscionably ex- 
ploits them, drains their economic resources 
and subjects them to political and spirit- 
ual slavery. 
Let us speak with facts 


An Eloquent Comparison 

Let us take a look at western capitalism, 
the so-called principal imperialist countries 
of the United States, England France and 
Holland, and see to what extent these coun- 
tries have exploited their own peoples and 
the peoples of their colonies to justify 
Stalin’s definition of capitalism or imperial- 
ism. 

First, let us take a look at the United 
States. It may be stated without reserva- 
tion that the working wages and the profits 
of the majority of the people of this 
great republic has increased to such an 
extent, and their economic condition has 
been so improved that the like has never 
been seen in all the histery of mankind. 
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Whatever the faults of capitalism, at least 
at the present stage of its development, not 
only it has not prevented the improvement 
of the people’s lot, but it has greatly con- 
tributed to that improvement. 

As to American imperialism, not only has 
she not unscrupulously exploited and im- 
poverished the people of any country, not 
only has she not enslaved the people of any 
country, but on the contrary she has given 
absolute independence to the Philippines 
as she had formerly done to Cuba. And 
not satisfied with this much, she has ma- 
terially aided these peoples, and thus, she 
has greatly contributed to their economic 
progress. 

Besides, the United States has expended 
billions of dollars, and continues to ex- 
pend, in behalf of almost all of the peoples 
of western Europe who were, and still are, 
in dire distress. The United States was 
willing to extend the same aid to the peo- 
ples of eastern Europe and would surely 
have done so were it not for the fact that 
the Soviet Dictator prohibited such aid. 

And lastly, there is the Point Four plan 
for the economic and technical aid to the 
peoples of backward countries, and with- 
out doubt the United States would have 
accomplished far more in this direction 
likewise were it not for the Soviet policy 
of obstructionism. 

Take England, the second biggest coun- 
try of western capitalism, which after 
the last world war not only did not exploit 
her colonies but gave absolute independ- 
ence to India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, as 
she had previously done to Iraq, and now 
has given autonomy to her other colonies 
(such as the Malaya), or is preparing them 
for eventual self rule. In other words, while 
the Soviet since the last war has enslaved 
a population of 600 millions, England has 
given freedom and independence to an- 
other 600 millions. 

Take France, the third great country of 


western capitalism. Although vacillating 
for a long time, France is giving in- 
dependence to her most precious colony, 
Indo-China, now divided into three 
new states, all of which are knocking at 
the doors of the United Nations. Besides, 
although admittedly under strong internal 
and external pressures, France has made 
important concessions to Tunis and Moroc- 
co, and in all probability will make addi- 
tional concessions, all leading to a greater 
degree of autonomy and independence. 

It may confidently be stated that France, 
during the past seven years, made greater 
sacrifices in terms of materials and men to 
save the people of Indo-China from the 
menace of Soviet slavery than she actually 


gained from all the rest of her colonies | 


combined. 


Finally, we have Holland, the fourth 
great country of western imperialism, 
which far from exploiting and impoverish- 
ing Indonesia, which is regarded as the 
richest colony in the world, has granted her 
absolute independence. 

It is an indisputable fact that all these 
colonies, far from being a source of income 
or profit, have long since become a burden 
to the so-called imperialist countries. It 
is for this reason that today imperialist 
countries part so easily with their colonies, 
and if they still persist in retaining some 
of them, they do so from strategic, political, 
cultural and moral considerations rather 
than for the sake of economic exploitation. 

At all events, western imperialism is fast 
on the road to its final liquidation, where- 
as the Soviet imperialism, hidden under 
the name of revolution, is making gigantic 
strides in all directions, and in all the coun- 
tries which she has subjugated under false 
pretenses she has instituted a regime of 
slavery, oppression, and exploitation, the 
like of which the world has never seen. 


It may confidently be stated that the 
capitalism or the imperialism which Stalin 
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has described fully corresponds with the 
capitalism and the imperialism which he 


| himself has instituted. It is true that Stalin 


has given attractive and misleading names 
to the “socialist” or “communist” regimes 
which he has created, but there is no doubt 
that these regimes are nothing but a mix- 
ture of the worst sort of state capitalism, 
and ancient slavery and Middle Age serf- 
dom, with the sole difference that, while 
in the worst sort of western capitalism and 
ancient serfdom there were many capitalists 
and lords, which included comparatively 
tolerables alongside the intolerables, all 
controlled by a government and a reli- 
gion which restrained their tyrannical prac- 
tices, in the state capitalism and the serf- 
dom which Stalin has created there only 
one absolute master to escape whom is al- 
most impossible and whose rule has no re- 
At no time and in no place has 
western capitalism exploited the working 
class so ruthlessly as does the Soviet state 


straint. 


| capitalism which is dished out to mankind 


as socialism or communism. 

No better is the Soviet imperialism 
which, after enslaving the Russian and non- 
Russian peoples of Tsarist Russia with de- 
ceit, conspiracy, and armed force, has sub- 
jugated another 600 million souls and has 
reduced the conquered couniries to such 
misery and poverty through oppression and 
exploitation the like of which was never 
seen in any of the colonies of the imperialist 
West either in Asia or Africa. 


A Significant Revision 

These new theories of Stalin, as known, 
will form the preface of a new text book 
on economics which will be prepared by 
a committee of communist economists at 
the behest of the Soviet dictator. Needless 
to say they will constitute the basis of that 
text book itself. 

Simultaneously, another committee of 
eleven distinguished communists, headed 
by Stalin, will prepare a new program of 


the USSR Communist Party to replace the 
program of 1919 which is now considered 
outmoded. Although the revision of the 
old program was decided in 1939, it was 
never carried out because of the war and 
other causes. Assuredly this new program, 
together with the new statute, will serve 
as a guide not only for the Soviet Union 
but the communist parties of the whole 
world. 

One striking article among Stalin’s new 
theories pertaining to agriculture will no 
doubt be incorporated in this new program. 

“For the benefit of the kolkhozes, and 
therefore the benefit of the public,” says 
Stalin, “it is necessary to raise the owner- 
ship of the kolkhozes by gradual steps to 
the level of the people’s government’s own- 
ership, and again by gradual degrees, to 
replace the circulation of goods in a free 
market by a system of exchange, to enable 
the central government, or any other social- 
economic central body, to take over the 
entire results of socialized production for 
the benefit of society.” 

A little later Stalin emphasizes the same 
thought when he says: “Therefore, it must 
be our aim to resolve these contradictions 
by the gradual conversion of the owner- 
ship of the kolkhozes into the ownership of 
the whole people, and by introducing the 
system of production exchange likewise by 
gradual degrees, instead of permitting the 
exchange of goods in free markets.” 

To understand better the import of these 
theories we must bear in mind that, during 
the past few years, dissatisfied with the 
present system of kolkhozes, the Soviet gov- 
ernment wanted to remove their defects not 
by returning the land to the peasants but 
by expanding the scope of the kolkhozes. 
Attempts were made to merge smaller Kolk- 
hozes into larger units, thus converting the 
village kolkhozes into a sort of city kolk- 
hozes. 

This experiment having met with the 
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peasants’ stiff oppositions, Stalin deemed 
it wise to move more cautiously and to 
make certain revisions in his original plan. 
That is the reason why he constantly em- 
phasizes the importance of progressive ele- 
vation of kolkhoz ownership to the level 
of people’s ownership. There is no longer 
any talk of enlarging the kolkhozes. The 
new objective is to make all the people’s 
land government property. 

Another interesting development is 
Stalin’s attitude toward the peasants’ pri- 
vate lots. Stalin wants to make an end of 
the limited free market where the peasants 
disposed of the little they produced on their 
private lot at their own prices. He wants 
to deprive the peasants of even this small 
freedom by forcing them to sell their pro- 
ducts to government agencies. 

This proves once again that Stalin does 
not tolerate any sort of freedom in the life 
of the people which he controls, be it poli- 
tical, scientific, artistic, educational, reli- 
gious, social, or economic. By progressive 
steps he wants to stifle even those pitiful 
remnants of people’s rights and freedom of 
action which, due to one cause or another, 
still linger. Why? Because, in his view, 
even the most trivial of freedom which 
lingers with any stratum of the people can 
become a source of danger to his totalitar- 
ian rule. To him, these peasant lots, the 
private or collective ownership of the kol- 
khozes, and their access to free markets are 
a potential danger. Until now the kolk- 
hozniks (peasants) operated under the il- 
lusion that they were the real owners of the 
kolkhoz farms. Now even that illusion 
is regarded as a menace by Stalin, and 
therefore, he wants to convert them into 
“public” ownership, namely, his own prop- 
erty, subject to party and government con- 
trol. 

I have dealt on this point at some length 
because it is highly significant from the 
viewpoint of Stalin’s new policy, in which 


the appearance is new but the basic ainy 
remain the same. The aim is to consolidat, 
and to expand the totalitarian rule to con. 
trol the entire life of the people. Wha 
perpetuation of power becomes the sup 
reme aim of a government, it is folly to e 
pect anything else. Everyone should hav 
understood by now that the tyrannical ruk 
of the Soviet has long since ceased to serve 
any noble idea or the interests of the peo. 
ple. Its sole objective in the days of Stalin 
has become its perpetuation, for the sake 
of which it has sacrificed every idea and 
ideal (Communist, liberal, or democratic), 
as well as every national or human inter. 
ests. 
Some Conclusions 


Although he had been a silent spectator 
throughout, Stalin finally closed the Con) 


gress with a brief speech, but even that} 


much was enough to throw light on the real 
motives which had led him to call the 19th 
Congress after an interval of thirteen years, 


First of all, it is worthy of note that he} 
addressed himself not to the Communists} 


of the Soviet Union at whose assembly he 


was speaking, nor even to the Communist | 
of the satellite countries, but to the Com- | 
munists of the free world. By doing so he} 


once again showed that his chief interest 


did not lay in the Communists of the sub- 


jugated countries who already are his 
humble and obedient servants, but to those 
Communists outside the Iron Curtain whom 
he wants to use as his agents to disrupt 
the free order of their fatherlands and to 
establish there the tyrannical Soviet regime. 

The second noteworthy fact is that Stalin 
who for long years had vehemently denied 
the association and the support of his gov- 
ernment with the Communists of abroad 
(always insisting that Communism is not 
a commodity for foreign export), now hav- 
ing set aside all tact and caution, openly 
comes out to admit his support of them, and 
conversely, to solicit their support. This 
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aims proves that Stalin no longer deems it neces- 
lidat}sary to hoodwink the capitalist world as he 
) con is fond to call, but openly defies the free 
When world and threatens to destroy their demo- 
oo order by means fair or foul, and that 


tO €x- 
have the Communists in all free countries. 
lruk} The third noteworthy point, finally, is 
Selvethat Stalin promises to support the sub- 
P&H yersive activities of his stooges of abroad 
Stalin) sander the false and specious name of con- 
Sake i tributing to their emancipatory movements. 
| and | Thus, he openly promises to help the Com- 
atic), | munists of Korea to crown their present 
struggle with victory, which actually is a 
Hpromise of communizing the whole of 
| Korea. He has made similar promises of 
‘tator help to the Communists of Indo-China and 
Malay who for years have been deep in a 
that} civil war. He has made similar promises 
1 of aid to the Communists of those countries 
19th! who as yet are not strong enough to wage 
rears) civil wars or to start revolutions, for which 
at he| efforts they must first organize united fronts 
nists} of their fellow travelers and the multitude 
ly he of the misled. It goes without saying that, 
inis | 28 always, they will try to do this by de- 
Som. | ceit and attractive but false promises. 
so he} Stalin’s brief but highly significant clos- 
‘erest } ing speech was in reality a challenge di- 
sub- | rected at the whole free world. If on the 
. his | one hand it points to the improbability of 
those | an immediate war between the Soviet and 
thom | the free world, on the other hand it makes 
srupt } it indubitably clear that the Soviet dicta- 
1d to | tor will freely unleash his fifth columnists, 
time, | and through them will continue to conspire 
talin f against all free peoples according to the 
nied § peculiarities of each country. 
gov- § It is still fresh in our minds how Stalin, 
road fin 1948, to mislead the United States and 
; not FEngland which were aiding him at the 
hav- J time, made an end of the Third Interna- 
enly {tional (Comintern) but actually he never 
and Jceased working in the dark, never stopped 
This the subversive activities of his stooges in 


the will support the subversive activity of 
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free countries. In his closing speech at 
the Moscow Congress Stalin has torn the 
veil and openly declares that henceforth 
his government will take charge of the di- 
rection of those subversive activities. 

This proves that Stalin is no longer afraid 
of publicly admitting something which he 
denied in the days of the Comintern when 
he constantly reiterated the familiar choral 
strain that his government had nothing to 
do with the Communists of abroad, did not 
interfere in their internal affairs, and that 
their organizations were perfectly inde- 
pendent of the Soviet. 

As a matter of fact, as already stated, the 
19th Congress of the Communist Party in 
which took part Communists of forty four 
countries was nothing but another Third 
International. This was seen by the fact 
that, not only did he address himself to the 
Communists who had come from abroad, 
but the guests from abroad took no less an 
active part in the deliberations of Congress. 

There can be no doubt that these foreign 
participants from forty four countries held 
secret conferences with their Great Leader 
and received from him secret instructions 
in regard to the methods which they shall 
employ successfully to consummate their 
subversive effort. 

According to latest developments, Stalin 
not only becomes the public, direct and of- 
ficial driving force of the subversive acti- 
vities of Communists of abroad, but he is 
trying to concentrate all such activities car- 
ried on hitherto, either openly or non-of- 
ficially, in Moscow, under his direct and 
immediate control. 

On the other hand, in the Soviet Union 
proper, through his latest “reforms,” 
Stalin tends, if not completely to remove, at 
least to modify as much as possible the 
duality between the party and the govern- 
mental bodies, and he tries to accomplish 
this by introducing a greater degree of har- 
mony and cooperation in their labors by 
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planting the most important state func- 
tionaries in the party’s supreme bodies and 
by consolidating the sovereignty of the 
state and the party between himself and 
the men he trusts most. 

In conclusion, neither Stalin’s new 
theories, nor the new party statute, nor the 
Communist party’s last Congress and the 
speeches which were uttered there, nor the 
Soviet dictator’s call to foreign Communists 
offer any cause of optimism to the free 
world. On the contrary, the latest proceed- 
ings in Moscow leave no doubt that the 
Soviet regime, as long as it stands, will 
never leave the world alone but will em- 
ploy all the means at its disposal to keep 
the world in perpetual turmoil. Freedom 
loving nations of the world will commit a 


fatal and unpardonable error should the; 
seek any consolation in the fact that the 


Soviet dictator is shunning a world war af 


least for the present. 

We must never forget that the tendency 
to conquer the whole world is and remain; 
the chief objective of Stalin and his Com. 
munist movement. And if Stalin and his 


Communists associates should fail to attain? 


their aim through subversive means, and 


feel sufficiently strong and confident that/ 
they can reach their goal through a world} 


war, there is no doubt that they will not 

stop even before such a disastrous step. 
The only road to salvation for freedom 

loving nations of the world is the road to 


unity and a superior military, political andf 


spiritual strength. 
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am) the bleak Siberian wind was howling 
that!) jutside, but inside the compound the air, 
rorld | pungently heavy with the exhalations of 
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CROSS 


(In memory of my buddy who fell in Siberia) 


ARMEN SANINIAN 


It was too early yet. The slaves were 
all asleep. They lay in crowded serried 
ranks like packed sardines. The place was 
a sea of human heads and feet with dirty 
long, black nails sticking out from under 
tattered rags. In the dimly lit compound 
these sleeping men of earthy color looked 
more dead than alive except for an oc- 
casional restless move or the strange sounds 
of burdened sleeping which disturbed the 
silence. Some groaned heavily, others 
cried, moaned, sighed lightly, and pro- 
nounced disconnected and inchoate names 
and words in various languages, then fell 
silent. 

Still long before the hour of rising, the 
slave Hacob Makarian jumped up with a 
shrill cry, opened his eyes, squinted at the 
lamp, then with great difficulty fell on his 
side, wishing to go back to sleep again. 
But he could no longer sleep because he 
still was under the spell of his dream. The 
fast-running tuberculosis which only two 
months before had nestled in his young 
body was sapping his last drop of blood. 

“I guess it will soon be the end for me,” 
he thought to himself, then added, “The 
sooner, the better.” 








(21) 


With profound nausea he shoved aside 
the sweat-soggy, filth-encrusted blanket 
and started to feel around his body. His 
shirt clung to his body, foul with the stench 
of rancid, unwashed perspiration. He was 
breathing heavily, gasping like a fish 
thrown out of water. 

“Flight into the dark means death. I 
don’t dread it. Tne sooner, the better. I 
shall rest.” 

He tried to reconstruct the entire dream. 
As far as he could remember, the prisoners 
were lined up in the spacious yard of the 
concentration camp, as they always lined 
up when an unusual announcement was 
to be made. All the guards were on hand. 


“Prisoners,” rang the voice of the Camp 
Director, “a few of our prisoners have been 
delinquent in their work. That's under- 
standable, of course, because they are the 
sworn enemies of our government. We 
have tried to re-educate them through hard 
labor, but as it appears we have been mis- 
taken. Today we are going to settle their 
score once and forever.” 

The slaves were so terrified they could 
not breathe. 

The Camp Director pulled a piece of 
paper from his pocket and read it: 

“Hacob Makarien.” 

“Present.” Hacob could scarcely muster 
a whisper. 

“You shall die.” 

“I am sick,” Hacob said, as if speaking 
just for himself. 
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“It is a lie. You are not sick,” the Direc- 
tor shot back. 

“I am sick. I have been sick for two 
months. I keep coughing. I am weak and 
exhausted. I can scarcely move,” Hacob 
pleaded. 

“You are a political prisoner, and you 
are sabotaging our work. For that you 
shall die.” With a diabolical chuckle the 
Director signalled to the Chekist. 

Instantly two guards set upon Hacob and 
shoved him toward a dark pit. 

“Keep going,” ore of the Chekists growl- 
ed. 

“I am too young to die,” Hacob mumbled 
as the Chekists pushed him inside. 

“IT want to live, I want to live,” Hacob 
shrieked, as if pleading with the dark. Then 
he woke up with a start. 

“Today is my last day,” Hacob thought, 
coughing and spitting blood, happy that 
this was the way it was going to end. 

A tolling, clangorous bell signalled the 
hour of rising. At first choppy from the 
cold, it gradually opened up and rang out, 
dry and unconscionable like the swish of 
a whip, penetrating the remotest corners 
of the Camp, and waking all the sleeping 
slaves. The still tired, shattered prisoners 
started to rise lazily. They could scarcely 
move because the iong years of lavish labor 
and the inhuman conditions under which 
they lived had sapped their last ounce of 
energy converting them into ghosts. They 
were animated skeletons, pasted with dirty 
skin, and covered with filthy rags. With 
eyes smouldering in their hairy, wan faces, 
they looked more like men sick to the last 
stages of fever. Though slaves, they con- 
stituted the scum of even that shameful 
class of human beings, for they were of no 
value to their masters physically or morally. 

The living man was worth nothing to 
those masters. The trunk of a tree cut 


from the woods was of more value to them 
than the life of a slave dying from hunger - 


and suffering. A «dead slave could instar 
ly be replaced by enother fresh and waiting 
his turn, but an uncut tree stood the 
a material loss to the owners. The slay 
owners had an inexhaustible supply ¢ 
slaves whom they could use without rj 
gard to durability. 

Before he himself became a slave, Hac 
Makarian had known about all this and wa} 
resolved to resist with his meager power} 
this slave regime, the enemy of mankind! 
and for this reason himself had been eo 
slaved. The slave-masters had forced hin 
into their service. He had worked undef 
the lash in the cold of Siberia, fifty beloy 
zero. He had toiled waist deep in hari. 
frozen mud. He had dug the ground. Anéj 
when the frozen solid ground failed ty 
yield, he had been forced to chip at thi 
ground with stone, just to fufill his quoty 
of labor and earn his ration of food, if 
pound of clay bread. r 

He did not want to die. He still hopeij 
that the day would come when he woullfj 
find his freedom. Not always was he sf 
lucky to finish his quota of work. On suchf 
days he was deprived of his ration of food} 
and forced to spend the night outside the} 
camp, whining like a dog left out in the} 
cold. He had cut trees in the woods, and 
had, struggling and stumbling, dragged 
the heavy timber. For years he had gone 
without washing, without freshening him- 
self, and many a time he had been forced 


to spend the night standing because there J. 


was no room to lie down. Like the ice of 
the spring his health had melted, but 
thanks to his will power and his unflincb- 
ing faith in freedom he had stood it for 
fifteen years. And now he was sick and 
wasted. He thought this was his last day, 
and he was not sorry for it. On the con 
trary, he was happy. He had to go to work 
again, hut he felt he would never be able 
to make it, that’ he would fall on the way 
to the woods and that the other slaves 
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e would step over his body much the same 


as he himself had walked over the bodies 


5 of other slaves on other days. 


“I guess I shall never be able to make it 


‘ today,” he turned to his Corporal. 


“Don’t you feel well?” the Corporal ask- 
ed. 

“I feel terrible. I had a terrible dream 
last night. I drearnt that I fell into eternal 
darkness,” Hacob said. 

The Corporal was considerate. “I will 
tell the officer about you,” he said, “but I 
don’t think they will keep you in the camp. 
For on2 thing, it is better for you to die in 
the woods rather than here. On the other 
hand, we can’t bury you in either place un- 


| til summer.” 


“I do not want to die in the camp. Of 
course it is better to die in the woods; still 
I don’t think I can make it as far as the 
woods. I will fall on the way.” 

“I will try to keep you inside,” the Cor- 
poral said. leaving him there 

Hacob lay in his bed. The barracks was 
emptied of slaves when the Corporal and 
the officer came in. “Where is he?” the 
latter shouted. The Corporal pointed to 
the dying man. The infuriated Chekist 
yanked the dirty blanket from over Hacob. 
“Quick! On your feet!” he ordered. “Or 
else I will make a carcass of you with this 
whip!” 

Hacob had never felt so humiliated in 
his life. His face turned from gray to red 


‘ with shame, and summoning his last ounce 


of energy he managed to sit up, covering 
his face with his hands. 

“He must be in the ranks in no less than 
two minutes!” the Chekist said to the Cor- 
poral and walked away. 

“Do you want me to help you dress?” 
the Corporal asked Hacob. 

“Please do.” 

“I knew that the beasts would not let 
you stay inside.” 
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“I have only onc request,” Hacob plead- 
ed. 

“What is it?” 

“I feel I am going to die. 1 beg you to 
put a cross over my body. It is good to 
rest under a cross. It is Christian. I am 
a believer.” 

“You know that it is forbidden to put 
a cross over the dead.” 

“I know, but do it secretly. 
anyone see you.” 

“Let's go,” the Corporal, said, non-comit- 
tal, as he took the arm of the dying slave. 

It was still dark. The cold was insuffer- 
able — that Siberian cold which can only be 
known by those who have lived it. More 
than one thousand slaves were lined up, 
company by company, in the camp yard 
which was protected by a high barbed 
wire fence. At the four corners of the 
spacious camp yard stood watch towers 
where the guards, clad in fur coats, and 
rifle in hand, watched over the prisoners. 
Powerful revolving searchlights kept un- 
der constant surveillance the entire length 
of the barbed wire fence beyond which 
the vast Siberian stretches slept under a 
heavy blanket of snow. 


Even before he had caught up with his 
company, Hacob felt the sweat freezing on 
his body, coating the skin. His teeth began 
to chatter. All the slaves were thumping 
the ground where they stood to keep their 
feet warm. Presently came the inspecting 
officer to whom the captain of the guards 
made his report. Upon the inspector's 
signal, the guards took their positions 
among the.slaves, and the companies start- 
ed to file out the compound. 

“I won't be with them when they return,” 
Hacob thought. He turned behind to take 
a last Icok at the compound, and it seemed 
to him that the huge, sprawling mass was 
moving, was following him in order to re- 
capture him. 

“I am getting delirious.” Hacob seemed 


Don’t let 
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to sense it. He took his hand away from 
his forehead which felt feverish. Yet, the 
fever seemed to lend him superhuman 
powers to keep up the pace with the others, 
moving like silent ghosts. Through the thick 
woods they were irudging along a narrow 
path which had been beaten down between 
high embankments of snow by the beat of 
thousands of feet. 

When they arrived at the place to work, 
the captain of the guards addressed the 
company with his customary harangue 
about the day’s quota of work, the number 
of trees to be cut, trimmed, and dragged 
to the river, the usual penalty for the lag- 
gards, delinquents, and loafers on the job, 
etc., etc. 

Hacob shouldered his axe and dragged 
himself to the place where he had worked 
the day before. His first task was a tall 
cedar, erect as a candle, and with a won- 
derfully red bark. The green boughs at the 
top formed a sort of canopy with the ac- 
mulated snow. He took off his slave's 
overcoat, carefully folded it, and deposit- 
ing it on a branch, he started to chop away. 

He was half through cutting the tree 
when he felt that his axe no longer obeyed 
him as before and that he was getting 
chilly. “It’s strange” he thought. “It was 
so warm on the way and now it is so cold.” 
He kept chopping away. 

The tree uttered a last cry, and with a 
resounding crash fell on the neighboring 
trees, shattering and twisting their bran- 
ches. When it finally fell on its side, it 
looked like a youth, who had been slain 
and felled to the ground. 

“I have enriched my masters by one dol- 
lar,” Hacob calculated, and started to trim 
the trunk. “When this timber reaches 
abroad. maybe they will make a table of 
it around which free men will hold a ban- 
quet without ever thinking that it was a 
slave who cut it down. Or perhaps it will 
become a desk behind which some writer 


some day will write a story of the slave 
who cut it down — the terrible story of 
millions of unfortunates who were enslaved 
by the most wicked and heartless men of 
history.” 

When he was through trimming it, he 
put the folded overcoat on his shoulder for 
a cushion 
tried to raise the tip of the trunk to drag 
it to the river. But his effort was futile, 


“It is too tnick, it seems,” he thought, and | 
again tried to raise it.. This time he suc. } 
ceeded in raising it to his knee. He drop- } 


ped it for a minute and rested. 

At the third try, he raised it as high as 
his chest but he instantly dropped as he 
felt something snap in his chest. Blood 


rushed to his throat. His teeth opened and } 
the blecd gushed out, reddening the snow. Ff 


His eves blacked out. He was about to 


collapse. He scarcely managed to sit down f 


and rested his head against the trunk. 


It was cold, so cold that it seemed some- ff 
one had shattered the ice on the river and ff 


had dirped him in the water. It took a 
long time until he unfolded his coat and 
covered himself somehow. His fingers 
would not obey him, as if they were no 
longer his. 
could only hear very dimly the sound of 
the blows of the other slaves and the crash 
of falling trees in the distance. After awhile 
these tco ceased and he no longer felt the 
cold. 

Suddenly his consciousness returned, and 
he opened his eyes Still he could not see. 
It was lark all around him. He again felt 
cold and had an infinite longing to be warm 
forever. The urge in him to get warm 
steadily increased, and for an endless agony 
of time he no longer could think of any- 
thing else. 

He laughed as he thought of his child- 
hood days, the day he had been pasturing 
his father’s cows. He was lying on the bank 
of the river. The sun was caressing his 


Then with his two hands he | 


He could no longer see. He | 
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waist, his sides, his legs, while his body 
clung tightly to the grains of the warm 
sand. 

He was watching the beautiful landscape 
around him. The river, formed by the con- 
fluence of distant mountain springs, was 
clear aud sky blue. Even the boulders 
which jutted out through the water were 
blue, iust like the waters which lapped 
their sides. Where the river and the sun 
met, the air was vibrant, scintillating, and 
dazzling to the eye. 

He shifted on his side and looked at the 
sky. The earth and the blue of the sky 
were separated by a thin, transparent gold- 
en crepe, and through the thin veil, like a 
ship in the orange of the ocean, a huge 
white cloud, the size of Hacob’s home vil- 
lage, was swimming in the space. The 
cloud was passing — beautiful, so beautiful 
that he nearly wept from sheer happiness. 
He wondered how happy a man could be 
— just like him at that moment. He won- 
dered ‘vhy this could not be true but re- 
membered that he had suffered so much. 
And when he remembered it, he felt a 
compelling urge to tell about it to his bud- 
dies. But he saw that he could not speak 
because he had an infinite longing to go to 
sleep. 

And as he fell asleep, he still felt the 
warmth of the sun on his waist, caressing 
like his mother’s kisses. He kept falling, 
falling, falling into oblivion. 

Private Ivan seated by the fireside, his 
rile resting in his lap, was warming him- 
self, keeping a strict watch the while on 
the slaves. In his general attitude toward 
the slaves, Ivan was neither good nor bad. 
He was one of those millions of Ivans who 
were ordered to perform a certain duty 
which they executed with scrupulous care. 
His particular task was to watch over the 
slaves who had been entrusted to his care. 

His masters had told him that these were 
enemics of the people who wanted to over- 
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throw the reigning regime, and in its stead 
to install such a system which would re- 
duce all the Ivans to slavery. | 

Ivan both believed and disbelieved this 
version of his master. He dreaded ques- 
tioning his masters because it was too risky. 
At all -vents he was glad that his was the 
role of the watcher and not the watched; 
he was free, and not a slave. At times he 
was proud of his office, regarding himself 
as one of the master class who was watch- 
ing over the slaves. At such moments he 
became strict and eager to show the slaves 
his superiority. All the same Ivan was a 
common man because he was not a ruler 
but only a watchdog of those rulers. As 
a watchdog, however, he had a duty to per- 
form. And today, looking through the eyes 
of a watchman, he had seen how Hacob 
tried to raise the fallen tree and how sud- 
denly he collapsed. Thereafter, there had 
been a heavy snow fall and yet the slave 
had not budged from his place. From a 
distance he could see that his slave had 
not run away. As a guard, this much was 
enough for him. On the other hand, he 
knew that the slave would be punished if 
he kept away from work so long, and Ivan 
himself might be reprimanded. So, Ivan 
went over to investigate. 

“Ey vusdnay, tavolno sbadia —Hey! you, 
get up, you have slept long enough!” he 
shouted from a distance. 

Hacob did not move. 

The guard came closer and having seen 
others in similar cases, trying to imitate 
them, he kicked the fallen man on the side. 

“Vusdnay, lendyay — Get up, you lazy- 
bones!” 

Hacob showed no signs of life. 

Ivan whistled to the Corporal. “See,” 
he said, “he does not move.” 

The Corporal drew near and pulled off 
the overcoat which covered Hacob’s face. 
He was shocked and took off his cap too. 

“Is he dead?” the soldier queried. 
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“Yes. He felt that he was going to die 
today. He asked me to put a cross over 
his body. But how can I do it when it is 
forbidden to put a cross over the dead?” 
The Corporal talked as if Hacob was hear- 
ing him, as if he were apologizing to him. 

Ivan went back to the fireside. “The 
cross is forbidden, yes, but that is your 
affair,” he said to the Corporal. 

“May he forgive me, but I am afraid,” 
the Corporal mumbled to himself. 

Ivan heard him and looked back. The 
Corporal was swaying like a drunken man 
as he returned to his work. “He is afraid,” 
Ivan thought, “and he has a right to be 
afraid. They will punish him if he puts a 
cross over the dead.” 

Ivan snuggled beside the fire and warm- 
ed his hands. “It is cold,” he said. “The 
dead slave no longer feels the cold.” He 
began to think of the slaves, although he 
tried hard not to think. “They are dying 
like flies. They are dying from hunger, 
privation, and the longing for freedom. Are 
they not men who have a right to live? 
Our masters tell us that they have no right 
to live because they are the enemies of the 
government. But why should the govern- 
ment have so many enemies — almost the 
whole nation?” 


Terrified by the last thought, he cast a 
furtive glance over his shoulder. Who 
knows? In this land of the Free they even 
know one’s inner thoughts and punish him. 
His face bristled. He was thinking of things 
which did not belong to him. Foolish, 
foolish thoughts. 

The snow was falling in large flakes. The 
brief Siberian winter day was coming to its 
close. “This day, too, is gone,” Ivan was 
happy “A little more, and my time will 
be up. When I am free, I shall head 
straight for home ... to my mother . . . far 
. . . far away from those infernal roads, 
from those dying slaves.” Involuntarily he 
cast a Jast look at the dead man. The drift- 


ing snow had completely covered him. 

“Like me he must have a mother,” he 
mused, “whose eye is on the road, waiting 
for him They will never see each other 
again. And the mother shall never find her 
son’s grave to shed a tear over it.” 

“But what has all this got to do with 
me?” Ivan was irritated at himself. “I have 
seen thousands of slaves like this and never 
thought anything of it. What has come 
over me now? It’s all that damned cross. 
If I hadn’t seen the Corporal so upset about 
it, I wouldn’t think twice about this one.” 


He took his hand to his forehead, as if 
trying to dispel his thoughts, then smiled 
and tried to think of more pleasant things. 
But before long he again cast an involun- 
tary look in the direction of the dead slave. 
He tried to pretend that he was not look- 
ing, and yet kept looking at the body de- 
spite his will. He knew that he owed some- 
thing to that dead slave, and yet he could 
not tell precisely what. 

“I was not the one who made him a slave. 
He was not working for me. I was not the 
cause of his suffering, nor the cause of his 
death. Therefore, I have not sinned against 
him.” Ivan was trying to justify himself. 
After his self-justification, he felt lighter, 
and even tried to hum a song under his 
breath, but he again looked in the direc- 
tion of the dead slave. He looked and 
again his brow was puckered. 

“What have I done to him?” 

Suddenly he jumped up like one who had 
been stung. “My God!” he exclaimed, 
“What have I done? I kicked one who al- 
ready vas dead from the suffering. I kick- 
ed a dead slave, a slave who had always 
been kicked!” 


Suddenly he became a man! He felt 


ashamed for having treated the dead slave 
the way he did, and a boundless affection 
welled up in him toward the other millions 
of slaves. He did not know why he walk- 
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ed over to the side of the dead slave. He 
stopped. 

“Why did I come?” 

He had never felt so miserable in his life 
as he did then. Something was gnawing at 
his heart. To dispel the anguish he had 
only one thing to do, but he did not know 
what that something was. 

Suddenly, it seemed a pair of hands de- 
scended heavily on his shoulders, and he 
found himself kreeling beside the dead 
slave. As he rose to his knees, he knew 
that this was it, the thing he had to do. He 
wept. 

“Forgive me for what I did to you,” he 
sobbed. 

His face brightened as he remembered 
what the Corporal had said about the cross, 
the cross which was strictly forbidden. He 
no longer thought of anything else except 
the forbidden cross. “Even if they en- 
slaved me for it, I will still fulfill the dead 
man’s wish,” he vowed as he rose to his feet. 
He was no longer thinking of anything else 
except the forbidden cross. The cross 
which bis masters had forbidden because 


they were afraid of its meaning. 


Ivan swiftly pvt two branches together 
in the shape of a cross, and he fastened 
them with a strip of bark. Then he rever- 
ently planted his handiwork in the snow 
which had accumulated next to the dead 
slave’s head. He did not return to the fire- 
side but hastened to another slave who 
was working not far off. 


When he joined the slave he smiled at 
him. “Christ protect you, my poor brother,” 
he said fervently. 

And while the poor slave, amazed at this 
extraordinary happening, was staring at 
him, Ivan approached, embraced him, and 
held him tightly to his chest. 

For a long moment the two remained in 
holy embrace. 


“Aren't you taking quite a chance?” the 
slave asked through misty eyes. 

Ivan did not answer him, but pointed 
with his hand te the fallen slave who 
through the reddened snow was supporting 
the great symbol of love and brotherhood 
— The Forbidden Cross. 


(Translated by J. G. M.) 











NATIONAL MUSIC 


ARAM KHACHATOURIAN 


To feel oneself as a particle.of his people, 
to be nurtured by the inexhaustible founts 
of its art, to be the exponents of that peo- 
ple’s vital interest — is this not the supreme 
aim of every true artist? 

In trying to answer the question of how 
I came to understand the essentially popu- 
lar nature of art, I will merely recite my 
own musical biography. I recall my many 
various impressions of art during the days 
of my childhood and early youth. I was 
brought up in an atmosphere which 
abounded in popular music. . The people's 
life, its festivals, its joys and sorrows, the 
enchanting strains of the minstrels’ songs, 
the sound of their instruments, whether Ar- 
menian, Georgian, or Azeri, made a pro- 
found impression on my childish mind and 
have been deeply rooted in my conscious- 
ness. 

These very impressions were the deter- 
mining factor to my introduction to the 
principles of musical thought. They at- 
tuned my hearing, as if laying the founda- 
tion of an artistic individuality which was 
destined to a future of assimilative and 
creative activity. And although in later 
years my musical taste underwent a con- 
siderable change and was rounded out, 
nevertheless, the natural foundation of my 
creative activity ever retained the same 
national beginnings which I had received 
by my contact with the people. 

It is the people which creates the musical 
language. It is the people that outlines 
the characteristics and the qualities of a 
vigorous and articulate structure of music, 
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so incapable of repetition. and at times so 
difficult to define, and enable us to com- 
prehend unerringly the vital connection of 
this or that creative product with the char- 
acter of the national stock. During the 
course of centuries, peoples of the world 
have created thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands of beautiful melodies. The melodies 
not only express the feelings and thoughts 
of generations of the common people, but 
they also are an indication of the boundless 
diversity of the given people’s national 
stamp, their art forms, their genre, and 
the individuality of their style. The musi- 
cian is the legal inheritor of that entire 
wealth, created by the people. Not only 
the heir, but he is also the owner. And 
if he is the true exponent of that rich in- 
heritance, if he is a true amd sincere artist 
who strives to reflect that art in its true 
character, in that case he can, and he must 
freely draw from the mighty fountain of 
those popular melodies, locking upon them 
as priceless source material for the creation 
of his individual images. The boundless, 
rich, and colorful world of popular music 
unfolds before the musician a broad field 
of creative activity. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to dis- 
count, or to deny, the musician’s right to 
his own method of composing truly popu- 
lar songs according to his concept of aesthe- 
tics. We know that the Russian classical 
composers have freely utilized this method. 
A considerate and sensitive attitude toward 
popular melodies can become at once fer- 
tile when the musician, without tampering 
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with the basic theme, strives to enrich it 
with harmony, diversity of sounds, the or- 
chestra, the chorus, and ohter means, with 
a view to extending the range of its ex- 
pression. In a number of my compositions, 
I have used this method in my treatment 
of the popular themes. 

Nevertheless, I consider it highly more 
valuable the principle of approaching the 
popular melody freely and boldly, more 
creatively, to be specific, when the com- 
poser, led by his inventiveness and his artis- 
tic taste, uses the popular tune as a life 
giving grain, as a primitive resonant mole- 
clue, which can be expanded, developed, 
and enriched freely and boldly. This meth- 
od too has been used to good advantage 
by the classical composers as evinced by 
the best musical pages of Glinka, Borodin, 
Moussorgsky and Tschaikovsky. In this 
manner, stepping out of the original popu- 
lar theme, stepping out of the characteris- 
tic rise and fall into a qualitatively entire- 
ly new song. All the same, lest the com- 
poser fall into a gross error, lest the true 
spirit of the popular song is distorted or 
impaired, the composer must know and love 
his people’s songs, must feel the national 
style and the spirit of the music, and must 
live in them. 

It is this method of free approach to the 
national song that fascinates me when I 
study the Russian classical masterpieces. 
I have tended to utilize it in-my own com- 
positions, trying to follow the experiment 
of the great masters. To illustrate, I will 
cite two examples from my own experi- 
ence. 

In my “Ballet Suite” I have used several 
typically Armenian popular tunes. By using 
the popular tune as the foundation, I have 
developed some melodic or rythmic aspect 
of that tune, adorning it with original ex- 
tensions of the melody, the sound, and the 
harmony of colors. The result was the 
emergence of qualitatively new tunes and 


rhythms, without, however, (I am con- 
vinced) trespassing against the elements 
of Armenian music. 

The second example is the basic theme 
of the second part of my “Piano Concerto.” 
I created this lyric theme by a decisive 
change of a very well known popular tune, 
a simple city song of the East which I had 
heard in Tiflis and which is very familiar 
to the inhabitants of Transcaucasia. I ar- 
rived at my theme by completely revising 
the meaning, expanding, and developing 
the original melody. 

It is curious to note that even Armen- 
ian and Georgian composers with whom I 
have had occasion to discuss, failed to re- 
cognize the popular origir of this theme, 
although a simple analysis will show the 
popularity of both tunes. 

The transformation of popular music, or 
the revision of its meaning can also be ac- 
complished through changes in the rhythm, 
the sound colors, and the enrichment of 
the harmony. 

To me, popular melodies have been an 
important source in the coraposition of the- 
matic material. In the words of Asafev, 
these themes, extracted by the composer's 
consciousness, constitute the ore of rhythm 
and sound so necessary for the expression 
of new thoughts and new rhythms which 
are characteristic of our socialistic era. 

It is understood that this is not the only 
means of appropriating the national melo- 
dies. In the overwhelming majority of my 
compositions, I have tried to create the 
thematic material without borrowing from 
the popular sources. Examples in case are 
my two symphonies, the violin and viola 
concertos. In these, almost all the themes 
are original and have no relation to any 
specific popular melodies. Yet to me, the 
thematics of these compositions are very 
close to the Armenian popular song and the 
dance tune. The spirit of Armenian na- 
tional music has been preserved. 
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It sometimes also happens that large por- 
tions of my original music are very similar 
to the popular themes or tures. These tunes 
are born unconsciously, as an original echo 
of tunes which the composer had heard 
once and which lie dormant in his con- 
sciousness. 

Special attention must be paid to the ac- 
curate harmonization of the natural tune. 
This is an indication of the composer’s alert- 
ness of hearing. Each national tune must 
be grasped accurately from the standpoint 
of inner, harmonic structurc. 

How jarring to the ears of the composer 
who is enamored with his national music 
are the works of eastern artistis in which 
the people’s original, and capricious accents 
are stifled in the scheme of abstract, scho- 
lastic harmonization. This sometimes hap- 
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pens in the case of Russian popular themes 
which are distorted by whimsical and wil- 
ful harmonizations. 

In my personal attempts to explore the 
means of harmonizing the specific national 
theme, I extricated myself from the sound 
presentation of popular instruments. I, for 
example, love the sound of the Tar which 
in the hands of popular masters can pro- 
duce beautiful and deeply moving har- 
monies endowed with rhythm and mysteri- 
ous meaning. 

In trying to explain the essentially popu- 
lar nature of art I am naturally relying first 
of all upon my experiments as a composer. 
And that experiment reminds me once again 
how much I am indebted to the musical 
culture of my own Armenian people, as 
well as the other peoples of Transcaucasia, 
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THE NAKED DERVISH 


VRTANES PAPAZIAN 


Like the dogs, the beggars of Teheran 
have their special zones in this city which 
they are not allowed to trespass in order to 
peddle their trade. After a few months 
this demarcation apparently undergoes a 
change. The beggar of one zone who for 
months had been pestering the pedestrians 
suddenly disappeared and a few days later 
I met him in a different zone. But the 
naked Dervish who perennially squatted 
at the end of Lalezar Street lingered there 
longer than the fraternity code allowed. 

On those days when the ground was dry 
he usually was squatted under the wall of 
the Austrian Embassy building. On rainy 
days when the ground was muddy, he 
climbed up the narrow pedestal which 
jutted out of the vineyard wall of Lalezar 
and perched there for long hours. 

He was wrapped up in a solitary gar- 
ment, a long flowing robe which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, was a vertible mosaic 
of a thousand colorful patches fastened to- 
gether with thick twine. It is the robe of 
the Dervish, made by themselves, which is 
called Hzarmiykh When occasionally he 
opened the robe to reshuffle himself you 
could see the naked parts of his body turn- 
ed black and blue from the cold and the 
filth. 

He wore on his head a bowl-shaped cap 
of Ketcheh—a thickly woven woolen head- 
gear, firmly clamped on his graying clotted 
hair which dangled on his narrow fore- 
head as far as the eyebrows. 

His was a small short face, with deep- 
set dreamy eyes. He seemed to be gazing 
but seeing nothing. His face was passing 
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pale, his hands and feet emaciated, wither- 
ed, petrified like a mummy, while his beard 
and mustache, a tangle of sagebrush, com- 
pletely covered his bloodless thin lips. He 
was always squatted; never shifted his 
place. And since it was cold, he supported 
on his knees a small earthen brazier filled 
with burning coal borrowed from the neigh- 
boring bakery which he tried to keep per- 
petually burning to keep himself warm. 

One day as I was passing him by I stop- 
ped to discover what this peculiar Dervish 
was doing. He was not praying, nor sing- 
ing. There were many passers by but he 
did not even solicit alms. He gazed at them 
all with a disgusted, wilting look. Frequent- 
ly the passers by threw him a few black 
coins. The coins dropped into his lap but 
he did not make a move to collect them. 
He just let them pile there. 

When I approached him he felt my gaze 
and raised his head. A scarcely perceptible 
ironic smile slid over his face, at the cor- 
ners of his eyes 

“Are you a Dervish?” I asked. 

He shook his head in denial and opened 
his broad robe. He was completely naked. 
He tried to shift the brazier between his 
two legs. He was squatting. Finally he 
succeeded in reshuffling himself, covered 
up the brazier with the skirts of his robe, 
and once again fixed his half-closed eyes 
on me. 

“I think you are smoking an opiate,” I 
said. He nodded his head in affirmation 
and kept scrutinizing me but never asked 
for alms. 

For a few moments he held me in his 
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silent gaze, then, suddenly, he spoke in a 
deep abysmal voice: 

“Do they smoke opium in your land too?” 

“No. That is poison. In our land people 
don’t like to poison themselves.” 

He smiled and said: “You mean to tell 
me people in your land have no pains?” 

“Why not? But is it necessary to smoke 
opium when man has pains?” 

“Have you ever smoked opium?” 

"2-0," 

“Then you cannot understand. But per- 
haps you have heard that the smoker is 
transported to a happy dream world where 
all his pains and sorrows disappear, where 
he is free of misery and suffering. Don't 
you know that?” 

“So that’s the way you comfort your- 
selves.” 

“Not that we are comforting ourselves, 
but we are trying to forget. To forget. ... 
There are so many things to forget.” 

At that moment there was a commotion 
in the street. We first saw six Persian horse- 
men riding in double line, headed straight 
in our direction. Behind them was an open 
carriage driven by four horses carrying a 
pot bellied and puffed up Persian noble- 
man, dressed in a magnificent velvet robe 
of precious texture A motley of raggedy 
beggars, half-naked women, and urchins, 
were running on either side of the carriage, 
bedraggled with mud, panting, and with 
chattermg of the teeth, reaching out with 
their hands and begging piteously: 

“Agha khan, give us a coin.” 

“Lord Prince, a piece of black coin.” 

The people had cleared the way for the 
carriage, scores of raggedy beggars, splash- 





ing the mud and the water, kept pace with 
the unequal race, panting and beseeching 
for a p.ece of black coin while the fat, be- 
sotted nobleman looked on indifferently. 

The naked Dervish looked at me, then 
surveyed the nobleman, and said: 

“Don't you think one should forget that? 
Can one forget it without opium?” 

He fell silent for a moment, then sud- 
denly his eyes shcne. 

“He is our Governor,” he continued. “He 
has bought the land with one hundred 
thousand in order to make two hundred 
thousand. That’s the way he earns his 
money. Do you blame me for smoking? 
Sometimes it all seems a dream and only 
when I smoke my opium do I enter the true 
reality and awaken from my dream. Okh! 
Try it once, smoke the opium, my Lord, 
and you shall see how quickly you will 
forget all this, the pain and the injustice. 
We lie down in the streets, under the walls, 
on a bed of mud and filth, while younder 
fatted bull who enriches himself on our 
poverty regales himself in costly velvet.” 

He cast one last look at the outrun beg- 


gars, the fleeting carriage, and snuggling | 


back in the folds of his robe he murmured: 

“Life, true happiness can only be found 
in sleep; but all this is a dream, a revolting 
nightmare. Go on. my Lord do not disturb 
my sleep.” 

And, bowing his head, he sat there 
motioniess. 

When I returned, the Dervish was still 
there, always motionless, his head hanging 
on his chest, deep in self-forgetfulness. 


(Translated from the Armenian by J.G.M.) 
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I 

When Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the United States Supreme Court 
addressed the fiftieth reunion of the Class 
of 1861 of Harvard University, he gave 
sound advice to his fellow alumni: “. . . the 
best service that we can do for our country 
and for ourselves: To see so far as one may 
and to feel the great forces that are behind 
every detail . . . to hammer out as compact 
and solid a piece of work as one can, to 
try to make it first rate... .”2 

The passage of four decades has not les- 
sened the value of Holmes’ great wisdom, 
while it has increased our need to rely upon 
it. 

The welfare of the people is the basic 
aim of organized society in the West. Phil- 
osophers since Plato and instruments of 
government since Magna Charta have ac- 
cepted this sanction as valid. Its persua- 
sive power has been invoked in the rhetoric 
of controversy with consistent success since. 
the Golden Age of Greece. Its position 
among the fundamental premises of our 


political theory and practice is unchalleng- 
ed. 


1This is the first of a series of articles dealing 
with political and civil liberty ix the United States. 
The second will direct attenticn to freedom of 
speech. 

2]. Dilliard, The Spirit of Liberty, Papers and 
Addresses of Learned Hand, A. A, Knopf, New 
York, 1952, Int. v. 
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POLITICAL AND CIVIL 
LIBERTY in the UNITED STATES— 
A GENERAL VIEW! 


DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 
Butler University 


“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


—Lev. XXV. 10. 


ow U9 


However, society is not nearly so certaip 
as to the methods and means which will 
assure the common good. Today men of 
all nations are expected to voice allegiance 
to one or the other of two conflicting ideo- 
logies contending for mastery of the globe 
and its human and material resources. One 
of these antagonists we know as “free enter- 
prise,” exemplified by the United States; the 
other is called “Communisin” and is repre- 
sented by the Soviet Union of Russia. The 
material strength of the two contenders is 
about equal. It is, therefcre, a proper in- 
ference that the scales mav be tipped one 
way or the other by action of minority peo- 
ples. Armenians are one of these minoritv 
groups.* They are imporiant in numbers 
— a quarter of a million of loyal citizens 
in the United States, concentrated on the 
east and west coasts, and perhaps two mil- 
lion others located strategically at many 
points on the earth. The record of their 
long and valiant fight against Russian com- 
munism is ample evidence of their belief 
in a credo which stresses freedom with re- 
sponsibility and the natural rights of man. 

Now, as always, an enlightened and intel- 
ligent public opinion is the chief guarantee 
for continued enjoyment of the political and 
civil liberty which the Constitution of this 





3J. Roucek, ed., Slavonic Encyclopedia, New 
York, 1949, p. 36. 
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federal republic has given us. Justification 
of this series of articles in the REVIEW, 
then, is the opportunity to place before an 
important segment of the body politic the 
concepts, the laws, and the court decisions 
which assure the blessings of liberty to all 
Americans under the law. 
II 

The people of the United States have 
dedicated a government to an ideal stress- 
ing the worth of the individual and his 
right, subject to the interest of the general 
society of which he is a part, to the fullest 
possible personal growth and development. 
Like the Athenians of the Age of Pericles, 
Americans enjoy a form of government 
which does not copy the laws of neighbors, 
but is a pattern to others, administered for 
the benefit of the many rather than the 
few.‘ It is a system based upon the pro- 
position that men are preferred for public 
honors and employment on the basis of 
merit and ability to do good service for the 
state. 

The clear high-minded intellects who met 
in Philadelphia in 1787 l:ammered out a 
set of durable principles for the federal 
Constitution. They and their contempor- 
aries had fought a revolution to assure the 
birth of the new nation. They were very 
much aware of the dangers to which the re- 
public had been and would in future be ex- 
posed. And they held it the first duty of 
every citizen to see that this union sustained 
no detriment in his time.® 

The Founding Fathers believed firmly in 
a benign Providence guiding their labors. 
With God’s help, they proposed to erect a 
mighty edifice upon cornerstones massive 
and firmly based: Liberty, Justice, Property, 
Rule by the Majority, Change and the Con- 
stition, Separation of Powers, and Obliga- 





‘Orations, Greece, Library of Universal Litera- 
ture, New York, 1890, I. iti. 4. 

5W. W. Story, ed., Joseph Story, Life and Let- 
ters, Boston, 1851, IL. 488-9. 
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tion of Contract.® 
Within this temple they intended t 
house the civil liberties they counted their 













TI 

most precious possessions:* proc 
1. The right to worship God in one’s own pers 
way. ly, te 

2. The right to free speech and a free® of o 
press. But 

3. The right to petition government in te-¥ gua 
dress of grievances. have 

4. The right to privacy in one’s home. § sion 
5. The right to a writ of habeas corpus) ern: 
and to reasonable bail. tov 
6. The right to a trial by a jury of the ac-¥ pati 






cused’s peers—and the right to be held ) 
innocent until proven yuilty. 
. The right to move about freely a 
home and abroad. 
8. The right to accumulate and enjoy pri- 
vate property. 
9. The right to work in vocations and lo 
calities of one’s choice. 

10. The right to bargain as between labor 
and management. 

11. The right to enter business, compete, 
and earn a profit. 

12. The right to bargain for goods and 
services in open market. 

13. The right to make a contract and to 
have it honored. 

14. The right to the service of government 
as a protector and as a referee through 
the medium of the courts. 

15. The right to be free of arbitrary gov 
ernmental regulation and control? 

Many of these fundamental freedoms 
were asserted by the makers of the Consti- 
tution; others were incorporated later in 
the federal Bill of Rights; some have gained 
acceptance within the lifetime of the reader. 
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68Judge R. Pound, Fundamental American 
Principles Series, published by The National 
Foundation for Education in American Citizen- 
shiv, New York, 1945. 

TR. Cushman, Our Constitutional Freedoms, 
presidential address to the American Political 
Science Association, 1943-4, 
8Credo of Freedoms Foundation, Inc. 
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The evolution of Anglo-American law has 
proceeded from a design first to protect the 
person, then to include property, and final- 


} ly, to insure contract. It is a basic postulate 
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of our law that all men are equal before it. 


| But despite constitutional and statutory 


guarantees, certain liberties of some groups 
have been infringed upon at times, occa- 
sionally by other groups, and even by gov- 
ernment itself. Religious freedom, the right 
to vote, the right to participate in the nomi- 
nation and election of public officials, and 
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the right to freedom of expression are or 
have been among them.® 

The issue of religious freedom in Ameri- 
ca is contemporaneous with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The separation of church and 
state is a constitutional reality. But let 
us suppose the demands of public order 
compel the state to intervene in a religious 
establishment or its activities, as for in- 
stance, with a refusal to salute the Ameri- 
can flag in school morning exercises. Or 

9T. Emerson and D. Haber, Political and Civil 


Rights in the United States, New York, 1952, Int. 
pp. v-xiv. 
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Dr. George P. Rice, Jr., the author of this arti- 
tle, comes to us with impressive qualifications. 
He is Educational Director of the National Foun- 
lation for Education in American Citizenship, au- 
thor of two books and numerous magazine arti- 
tles, and at present is Professor of Speech at But- 
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ler University, Indianapolis. In addition, he con- 
ducts weekly radio programs over a i 
hook-up entitled “Your Government.” In 1946, 
when the Armenian Quarterly was founded, he 
was a professor at Columbia University in New 
York City and became associated with that ma- 
gazine for two years as assistant editor. As in- 
dicative of his interest in the Armenian people he 
has to his credit five or six articles on Armenia 
in the Encyclopedia Slavonica published in 1950. 

Having seen copies of the Armenian Review 
and being favorably impressed, he offered his ser- 
vices as contributing editor through con- 
tributions on the subject of “Our Political and 
Civil Liberties” in terms of a series of papers de- 
signed to acquaint our readers with the Ameri- 
can Constitution, the Law, and current problems 
in this field. 


Realizing that each contribution to public edu- 
cation in the fundamentals of the American con- 
cept of freedom is directly related to the Armen- 
ian struggle for complete political emancipation, 
that the extension of enlightenment in regard to 
human rights further strengthens our position in 
our fight against communism and against a regime 
which has enslaved Armenia, and lastly, in view 
of. the fact that it is our earnest wish and aim to 
see the American concept of freedom and the 
American form of democracy implemented some 
day in a free Armenia, the editcrs of the Review 
feel that Dr Rice’s projected series not only will 
be a distinct contribution to the Armenian cause, 
but that they constitute an essential part of the 
Armenian struggle for eventual liberation from 
the Soviet rule. 

The editors of the Armenian Review are proud 
to welcome Dr. Rice into the family of Hairenik 
Association as contributing editor of the Review, 
and are confident that his association with us will 
both enrich the content, and enhance the prestige 
of the Armenian Review.—ED. 
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again, what shall be done where an individ- 
ual state denies or restricts liberties guaran- 
teed by the federal Constitution? By what 
means and to what extent shall legislative 
or judicial cognizance be taken of these 
things??° 

In each of the areas cited, and they are 
no more than exemplary, it is readily ap- 
parent that very real and potentially dang- 
erous problems exist, partly because of re- 
strictions per se and partiy because the 
measures applied as remedies may be too 
repressive. 

IV 

Dynamic issues of fundamental consti- 
tutional and procedural importance face 
us today. The recent election has resolved 
none of them; it has only served to focus 
attention more clearly upon them. 

What positive steps should the civic- 
minded man take in order to understand 
the basic problems of his government and 
their relation and influence upon him? 
These are recommended: 

1. Read and discuss the federal Constitu- 

tion and the Bill of Rights and those 
of his native state. 





10See Niemotko vs. Maryland, 340 U. S, 268, 
(1951). 





2. Support and profit by the researches in 
citizenship sponsored by such organi 
zations as the Freedom Foundation 
and the National Foundation for Edu.) 
cation in American Citizenship. 

8. Make use of the endeavors of such) 
scholars as those associated with th 
Civic Education Project at Harvard. | 

4. Study important cases and judicid) 
decisions reported in good news | 
papers. 

5. Subscribe to and read such thought. 
provoking periodicals as Vitd” 
Speeches of the Day and Huma 1 
Events. 

6. Study such fine volumes as the Cornel | 
University Studies in Civil Liberties. _ 

When the Founding Fathers had dull 

their work in 1787, Benjamin Franklin wa) 
asked what kind of government had bea 
provided. “A Republic,” he replied, “. . .i)” 
you can keep it.” It is the first duty of ead} 
generation to prove its fitness for the Amer. 
can political heritage before it can be pas: 
ed on to posterity. 


wie a A 


Bonet eke ibaa. 





11M. Sibley and P. Jacob, Conscription 6 
Conscience, Cornell Univ. Press, 1952. W. Gell 
horn, ed., The States and Subversion, Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1952. 
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The 
Red - Plush 
Album 


Pp. K. THOMAJAN 


Proudly it adorned the marble top table in the living 
room. Next to the stout family Bible, it ranked second 
in importance. Certainly it was one of the prized family 
heirlooms and reverence was required in its handling. 
Its red plush cover was usually inlaid with a 
beautifully beveled mirror and the thick gilded pages, 
tightly gripped by a gilt clasp, gave the contents an 
appearance of solid gold. Oftentimes this treasure 
rested on an ornate easel like a fabulous work of art. 
This illustrious showpiece glorified well-pruned family 
trees (of course undesirable and embarassing members 
were conspicuous by their absence). Most interesting 
were the fading daguerreotypes of such staunch charac- 
ters as Grandma and Grandpa, paired together. Then 
there was that fopper in a topper, Uncle Josh, and 

there was Cousin Willie as a wee tot sprawled out on 

a fur rug, yes and there too was yourself innocently 
nestled in the wicker basket pulled by a Shetland pony. 
And the wedding pictures, they were garnished with all 
kinds of heart-clinching folderols. 

The photographic decor had a lush glamor — statuettes. 
classic chairs, marble pillars and period pieces that 

were sheer exclamation point! The array of expressions 
were bona fide evidence that the impressario of the 
lens had at his command the complete repertory of 
approved Delsartian poses. What a procession of tears 
and giggles they presented. 

No longer does the red plush album lie on the marble 
top table ...alas ... it has been relegated to the attic, 
where it gathers dust and more memories. 
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COURTLY LOVE 


The Influence of the Islam Philosophers on the 
Literary Movements of the Renaissance. 


SHAHOKRAM AGHAJANIAN 


{n the beginning of the 12th century Eu- 
rope stood on the threshold of a great ren- 
aissance. The evolution of ideas and moral 
principles helped to accelerate the trans- 
formation and the birth of a new era. The 
scholastic boundaries and thought frames 
were gradually breaking down and a more 
or less liberal intellectual current of thought 
was being shaped due to the stabilization 
of society. The progress of human individ- 
uals immediately followed the progress of 
the social order, as these two forms of pro- 
gress are concomitant and reciprocal. 

Together with new scientific discoveries 
and philosophical thoughts a new literary 
movement started from Provence in the 
south of France and exerted a profound in- 
fluence upon the literary history of all Eu- 
rope. 

This new school of poetry established by 
the troubadours, and known as the prov- 
encal, flourished in the feudal society of 
southern France and at the outset of the 
twelfth century appeared as an essentially 
aristocratic poetry, intended for the nobles 
and their courts. Kings and princes them- 
selves pursued the art, and also became 
patrons of the troubadours who had risen 
from the lower classes. 

In all times and in all countries there 
have been individuals who have devoted 
their time to entertaining. There were jest- 
ers in Rome and jugglers in the middle ages, 
who went from town to town and from one 


(38). 


castle to another to entertain people by} 
singing or dancing animals and thus gained § 
a livelihood. Jugylers and jesters were re- J 


garded with some contempt, and their only 
dream was to rise to the rank of a court 
troubadour. 

But very often the troubadours would 


beer 


lose the favor and the attention of their ff 
patrons and sink to the profession of a jug- 


gler. 
The <roubadours had mostly a wander- 


ing life and a great desire for change. They ff 


travelled to northern France, Italy, Spain, f 


Englane and other countries. They sang 


pon sre 


about w 1 and politics but the predominant f 
theme in their poetry was love. Love was ff 


considered as all-absorbing and important 
and also as the highest good and perfection 
that humanity could attain. 

The poetry of the troubadours portrays 
the feelings of the lover. Love is an ir- 
resistable power, so strong that once in- 
flamed the poet can never escape it. 

“And for all that I cannot depart an 

inch, so love, which fetters me, holds 

me captive.”! 

The real cause of love is the beauty, 
kindness and the noble and gentle manners 
of the lady. This beauty penetrates the 
heart through the eyes and stays there as 
an incentive for continual desire and good- 
ness. 

Thus the lover considers himself as the 





1B. de Ventadorn, chres. 59, 15. 
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| quite willing to sacrifice everything even 


his life. 

“Lady your vassal am I, and I shall be 

ready in your service: your vassal am I 

sworn and engaged, and I shall be 

yours forever.”? 

Often the beloved forgets her lover, but 
the lover does not despair. He suffers quite 
patiently and believes that the ills of love 
are the cause of real happiness. A true 
lover should suffer, become sick and even 
embrace death for the sake of his beloved. 

“For you all my body aches and I can- 

not find medicine for it.”$ 

“For I know well that for love I shall 
die.”4 

“To live is grievous to me, nor does 

death please me.”® 

The lover feels a spiritual reunion with 
his love, even while quite far away. 

“When sleeping under the coverlet, my 

spirit is with her.”6 

The lover loses control over himself, 
when in the presence of his lady he 
trembles and grows pale. For fear of de- 
tection the lady is always addressed by a 
pseudonym such as: Bel Vezers, etc. The 
lover tries to keep his love from others and 
is in continous fear of tale-bearers. 

The lover almost worships the object of 
his lov 

“Lady towards your love I join hands 
and adore.” 

Complete submission to the lady’s will 
and absolute devotion and fidelity are the 
prime duties of the lover. The powerful 
and uncontrollable love transforms his na- 
ture and ennobles his character; he be- 
comes courteous, generous brave and vir- 
tuous. 

“All good things come from love, no 





2B. de Ventadorn id 20. 
3J. Rudel id. 63. 

4B. de V. id. 41. 

5R. d’Orange id. 68. 

6J. Rudel Monaci p. 16. 


one, if he is not courteous and wise, can 
learn anything of love.” 
—“Chretien de Troyes” 

Thus the troubadour lyrics were full of 
new concepts. The description of nature, 
the personification and the glorification of 
love as a god, with absolute powers, the 
idea of love as a sickness, the inferiority of 
the lover and the need foi secrecy can also 
be found in any Ieve poetry but the basic 
principles of courtly love were: the con- 
cept of human love as an ennobling force; 
love as an ever increasing desire and the 
elevation of the beloved. 

The troubadours believed that love 
should not be forbidden to anyone and 
marriage is not a nar to love. So they ad- 
dressed their love lvrics exclusively to mar- 
ried women. They also believed that there 
could be no love between the married 
couple, marriage is the death of love. In 
marriage the lady ceases to be the goal of 
her husband. Love is quite independent 
of marriage and should be considered as 
an end by itself because it does not have 
the obligations that marriage entails. An- 
dreas believed that love should be given 
freely and not as a duty, also another 
symptom of love is jealousy but according 
to Andreas jealousy does not exist between 
married persons because they have the 
security of possession. 

The essence of courtly love is the trans- 
formation of the woman’s role and the joy 
the lover feels and the influence of love in 
the perfection of human society. 

The first and old troubadours somewhat 
expressed love as carnal desires but later 
the entire tendency of troubadour poetry 
was towards a high spiritual ideal. The 
body became only a symbol of higher mo- 
tives and physical beauty an expression of 
the spiritual beauty and perfection. 

By this new literary movement the trou- 
badours erected a barrier between the clas- 
sical literature and the literary tradition 
which tollowed them in Western Europe. 
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The troubadours’ conception of love spread 
quickly into northern France, Italy, Spain, 
England and Germany. It has come down 
to our times as an unbroken tradition. 

But where did the troubadours find the 
sentiment of courtly love, and the perfect 
style for expressing their sentiments? 

Only during the last century has the 
question about the origins of courtly lyric 
poetry been earnestly discussed. 

One of the earliest troubadours, William 
Count of Poitiers, (1071-1127), led an army 
of 30 thousand men on a crusade against 
the Moslems to liberate the Holy Land. 
On his return instead of singing the glory 
of the crusade, he started to write lyrical 
poetry. Unknowingly he has epitomized 
the evolution of his epoch in his works. He 
has mixed the bacchanalian love of the war- 
rior with the lyrical love of the troubadours. 
Generally in bacchanalian songs the wo- 
man is treated as an inferior and an ob- 
ject for carnal pleasures, while in the prov- 
encal and troubadour poetry it is the lover 
who feels himself inferior to his lady and 
suffers. While the lady is only a symbol 
of perfection. Thus courtly love as ex- 
pressed in the troubadour poetry is quite 
different from any other love poetry versi- 
fied in the middle ages. 

Ovid, in his “Art of Love,” while cele- 
brating the beauty of the woman, considers 
her only as an instrument of physical 
pleasure which is exactly the approach of 
the bacchanalian poetry. 

But as we saw in the courtly songs of the 


troubadours this approach is quite chang. 
ed, and the woman is no more an object 
of pleasure but is an object of worship and 
respect. 

“I submit myself to her” — writes William 
of Poitiers. 
and so complete that it changes the whole 
attitude of lovers towards their beloved. 

Beyond the love of women William of 
Poitiers has discovered the Joy of Love, 
This half mystica! exaltation inspired by 
love he calls “la joies d’amour.” 

William of Poitiers has also used in an 
undeveloped form the chief ideas which 


afterwards became commonplace among [) 


the troubadours. 


The poetry of the troubadours is too ela- 
borate, well developed and perfect in form 


to have sprung spontaneously from William | 


of Poitiers with no forerunners. But on 
the other hand it would be impossible to 
prove that there was a long chain of lyric 
poets or troubadours that wrote provencal 
poetry and William of Poitiers copied them. 
Because this new style was a very recent 


literary movement quite unprecedented in [ 


European literature. The birth of this 
poetry is blocked in vhe last decades of 
the eleventh century only. Thus we can 
not consider Poitiers’ work as the continua- 
tion of a stream of lyrical poetry. 

The sudden rise of troubadour poetry 
with a perfect and special technique and 
forms and ideas has aroused the curiosity 
and the interest cf many scholars. How 
did William of Poitiers learn to write that 
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specific style and who were his forerunners 
that influenced and shaped his thoughts? 
On the other hand, though courtly love 
was formed and flourished in a Christian 
milieu, yet according to almost all scholars 
very few Christian concepts exist in the 
troubadour poetry, and very few Christian 
virtues have been transterred to the courtly 
lover. Even when the troubadours refer to 
God their referance is irreverent. The con- 
cept of courtly love is at variance with 
Christian morality. When we read the 
troubadour lyrics unconsciously we judge 
the conception of love by a code or criteria 
of morality that is Christian. 


How can we account for the flourishing 
of such a non-Christian literary style and 
theme in a Christian society? However, 
at what point the development of trouba- 
dour poetry began and what influences 
stimulated its progress are questions that 
still remain in dispute. 

In the first place it is quite tempting to 
affiliate troubadour poetry with Latin and 
classic poets, specially Horace and Ovid. 
But after a careful scrutiny we notice that 
first, the conception of courtly love is far 
from being pagan. To pagan writers, love 
was only the pleasure and delights derived 
from sensual indulgence. Ovid could never 
think of love as an ennobling power devoid 
of any kind of carnal desires and a fount 
of virtue. Besides there are no traces of 
classical literature in the works of the early 
troubadours. William of Poitiers often men- 
tions the names of different saints but there 
is no reminiscence of the Greek or Roman 
mythological pantheon, not a single quota- 
tion from any of the ancient authors in his 
works. If William of Poitiers had been in- 
fluenced by classical masters his works 
would probably have lost their freshness 
of ideas but would have been written in 
more elaborate styie and composition. His 
poetry is so commonplace and his expres- 
sions so awkward that we are forced to give 


up the idea of classic masters having had 
any influence upon him. 

Moreover, the ideas and thoughts that 
shaped the provencal poetry could not be 
conceived in the Europe of Middle Ages. 
The church being very powerful, almost 
any poetry written was clerical and na- 
turally there was 0 question of love in the 
sense understood by troubadours. The 
words amor and amans used in the litera- 
ture of Middle Ages indicated spiritual 
love, a kind of love that has no relation 
whatever with carnal love. 

Another theory which is even more inter- 
esting than the idea of latin and classical 
influence on the troubadour literature is 
the poetry of the wandering clerical poets 
and singers called Vagants and Goliards. 
They could easily be called the forerunners 
of the troubadours. They usually recited 
their poems with the accompaniment of a 
musical instrumert. They were singing 
love songs in common latin and used very 
simple versification methods. But the 
poetry of the later troubadours was so com- 
plex and in such a highly developed stage 
that it could not be compared with what 
those w.ndering poets and singers sang. 

There is also another theory which has 
gained yreat importance in recent years. A 
large number of scholars, mostly Germans, 
believe that courtly love flourished in the 
Renassiance European literature as a result 
of Arabic influence during the eighth cen- 
tury. This hypothesis that once was only 
the fantasy of the amateurs has gradually 
developed and become important with the 
recent researches done by orientalists. 

The poetry written by William of Poitiers 
has been compared to the writings of Ibn 
Guzman, an Arab poet of Andalusia. The 
similarities are striking and what is more 
the Arab poet is far superior. His art is 
more subtle, refined and suggestive ‘aan 
that of William of Poitiers, who only wrote 


very elementary and badly shaped verse. 
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To be fair to the troubadours, the writ- 
ings of Bernard de Ventadour or Arnaut 
Daniel should be compared with those of 
Ibn Guzman. 

Great orientalists like Konrad Burdach, 
German, G. Ribera, Spanish, and Lawrence 
Ecker, Swiss, have made a comparison be- 
tween the Hispano-Arabic and provencal 
love poctry and have found striking simi- 
larities. 

The structure of the stanza is with a (a 
aab) scheme. The number of the stanzas 
are the same. The same types and persons 
have been created. In both poetries pseu- 
donyms have been employed to address the 
beloved. They both express the same views 
about the lady, her glances, her cruelty, 
her scorn and the consequences, grief, 
insomnia, illness and death. They both 
take the messenger in their confidence, and 
the absolute submission of the lover to his 
beloved is almost the same. 

They both sing the beauties of nature, 
spring, flowers, perfumes, nightingales etc. 

Ibn Hazm (994-1065) a great Arab 
writer and scholar in Cordou, has written 
a book cailed the “The Necklace of the 
Dove,” in which he has described the 
details of the art of love. His concepts and 
ideas about love and the relation of the 
lady and her lover are almost the same 
concepts that the troubadours wrote in 
their songs and poems. The following is a 
summary of the book’s 30 chapters, and is 
quite enough to give an idea what Ibn 
Hazm’s conceptions are about love: 


1)—Prologue and discourse on the nature 
of love. 

2)—Symptoms of love. 

3)—The love that comes while sleeping. 

4)—The love on descriptions. 

5)—Love at first sight. 

6)—Love after long friendship. 

7)—Of those who are smitten by a wo- 
man of a special type and can love 
no other. . 


8)—Allusions to words. 
9)—The language of the eyes. 
10)—Correspondrence. 
11)—The messenger. 
12)—On secrecy. 
13)—Secrets disclosed. 
14)—Submission. 
15 )—Resistance. 
16)—The Slanderer. 
17)—The confidante. 
18)—The vigilence. 
19)—The traitor. 
20)—Union 
21 )—Rapture 
22.)—Faithfulness 
23 )—Unfaithfulness 
24 )—Separation 
25 )—Satisfaction 
26 )—IIlness 
27 )—Obiivion 
28 )—Death 
30)—The advantages of the restraint of 
passion for sexual pleasure. 


The idea of a messenger, the submission 
to the lady, the lauzengier, the faithfulness, 
the sickness and the death of the lover as 
we saw before are exactly the concepts of 
love in troubadour poetry. Ibn Hazm is 
even more subtle than Ovid and brings 
quite a new notion, the idea of submission 
of the lover to his beloved which was quite 
unknown to latin writers. 


It is in fact the submission of a human 
being as a platonic homage paid to beauty. 
The lady being a representative of beauty 
in this world, love forces the lover to be 
good and virtuous, these are the basic prin- 
ciples of Plato’s philosophy. Also in court- 
ly love sexual desires should be suppressed 
and exalted and a superiority and indepen- 
dence is being attributed to women. While 
under the influence of Rome women were 
considered as inferiors and slaves in medi- 
eval Europe and love had descended to 
the inferior rank of mere physical pleasure. 
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A. R. Nykl’ is of the opinion that Wil- 
liam of Poitiers, who used to write bac- 
chanalian songs before his participation in 
the crusades, started to write lyrics and 
courtly love poetry after his stay in An- 
tioch. 

However, in order to create the new 
school of courtly love the troubadours 
should have had the concept of a love that 
was not sensual, in a word Platonic love. 
In the form of thei: poetry the troubadours 
were decidedly influenced by Arab poets, 
Ibn Dawoud in his “Book of the Flowers” 
and specially Ibn Hazm in his “Dove's 
Necklace,” descrite the details of a love 
of desire which remained pure inspite of 
the sensual pleasure that it caused and on 
the other hand Ibn Dawoud and Ibn Hazm 
did not consider the love they advocated 
as the origin of virtue, thus it lacks the 
In order to 
find the source of the subject matter and 
the conception of courtly love we must turn 


very essence of courtly love. 


to Islam Philosophers,* because the origins 
of the conception of courtly love as an en- 
nobling power is to be found not in Arabic 
literature but in Islamic philosophy. 

When the Arabs, tired of invasions and 
wars, settled down to shape the intellectual 
pillars of the Islamic Empire, Baghdad be- 
came the great center of learning during 
the reign of Harun-el-Rashid the great 
Caliph and patron of poets and philsophers. 

All the old and contemporary literary, 
scientific and philosophical books were 
translated into Arabic. There was a great 
unquenchable thirst for wisdom and intel- 
lectualism all over the Islam world. Greek 
philosophers also having been translated 
into Arabic, Plato and Aristotle were inter- 
TA. R. Nykl—Hispano-Arabic poetry and its 


relations with the old provencal troubadours. pp. 
382-393. 

8The term Islam philosophers is employed to 
indicate all the philosophical works written by 
different nations, who wrote in Arabic because 
they were Moslems, but were not Arabs, such as: 
Persians, Turks etc. 


preted and discussed. Great attempts were 
made to reconcile and reshape Islam the- 
ology with the doctrines of Plato and Aris- 
totle. But it seemed to be impossible to 
reconci'e faith with reason. As a result 
there remained a cleavage between the 
theology and philosophy of Islam. Islamic 
philosophy is in reality a synthesis of Plato 
and Aristotle, or it would be better to say 
that Aristotle was interpreted according 
to neoplatonic pantheism and the specific 
mysticism of the East. 

Most Islamic philosophers had found a 
distinction between the animal and the ra- 
tional soul. External beauty, although de- 
rived from the beauty of the soul, was con- 
sidered as the object of natural love. Thus 
the love of a man for a woman was con- 
sidered as the activity of the animal soul. 

But Avicenna’s doctrine was quite dif- 
ferent. He believed that the lover of ex- 
ternal beauty and sexual love was only in 
love with the earthly manifestations of di- 
vine beauty and perfection. 

Therefore, the desire for union with ex- 
ternal heauty, the beloved, is more than a 
yearning for voluptuous pleasure, it be- 
comes only a means of furthering the ra- 
tional soul along its journey to the Supreme 
Good, and the animal soul should submit 
to the rational. 


For Avicenna the morality of human love 
rests eutirely on the free exercise of the 
rational soul which guides the man towards 
a union with the Absolute perfection and 
Good. 

Therefore, love is a source of nobility 
and virtue, because it brings man nearer 
to the source of All Virtue. But if love 
springs from sensual and animal desires, it 
harms the rational soul and becomes a great 
obstacle in the ascent of the soul to Per- 
fection. 

It is a historical fact that Europe owes 
its awakening from the slumbers of the 
dark Middle Ages to the Islam scientists 
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and philosophers. The West became ac- 
quainted with Greek philosophers only 
through Arabs, who in their turn had domi- 
nated the east and become the heirs of the 
cultural scientific and philosophical herit- 
age of the East. Greek philosophers were 
translated from Arabic into latin and for 
many centuries the European interpretation 
of Plato and Aristctle was only the Islamic 
approach to their doctrines. 


The influence of the East came through 
different channels: commerce, crusades, 
pilgrimage and specially through Moslem 
Spain and through other contacts between 
the Christian and the Mohammedean 
world. 


Thus the teachings of Al-Farabi and 
Avicenna reached the Christian Latin 
world, and the troubadours got their con- 
ception of pure love from Avicenna, Aver- 
roes and other Islam philosophers. 

Thus the mystical philosophy of Avicen- 
na is the source of the ennobling love. In 
his “Treatise on Love” he describes the in- 
fluence of externa! beauty on human soul 
and what a contributory and positive role 
human carnal love has on the ascent of the 
soul to divine perfection and union with 
the absolute perfection and Virtue “God.” 
Following Plato he believes that sexual 
love is served as an aid in approaching the 
divine. Love is the basic element, the di- 
vine spark which leads us to Virtue and 


Perfection and to an ultimate union with 
the creator. 

The influence of Avicenna’s “Treatise on 
Love” appears in the troubadours’ courtly 
conception of pure love, and the influence 
of the Islamic rationalism in the trouba- 
dour’s ability to conceive on rational 
grounds and in the face of the tenets of 
their faith a doctrine that human love is 
the fount of virtue and the beatitude of this 
life. That influence enabled them to reach 
conclusions that are necessary in the sphere 
of ethics, as it did later the Latin Aver- 
roists in the field of philosophy and politics. 

Thus they were able to see how some- 
thing might be necessary according to rea- 
son, but false according to faith, how love, 
might be the origin of all good according 


to the necessary conclusions of natural rea- f 


son but evil and sinful according to laws 
of Church and Chnstian religion. 

That was why Andreas added De Repro- 
batione to his De Amore, Chretien de 
Troyes wrote his Perceval as a De Repro- 
batione for Lancelot, and also Chaucer 
wrote his Palinode to the Troilus and Cres- 
sida to show his Christian revulsion to the 
principies of coutly love, which was in 
fact supposed to be the renunciation of 
courtly love in favor of heavenly love. Be- 
cause they all saw that the conceptions of 
courtly love were at variance with Christ- 
ian morality and could be considered as 


heretical and even immoral. 
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LUCINE AMARA - YOUNG 
STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN 


ROUBEN GAVOOR 


It was in the early fall, 1951. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera had begun its famous Sat- 
urday afternoon broadcasts — welcome 
news to millions of music lovers. 

I don’t recall at the moment during 
which Saturday’s broadcast it was that the 
incident took place. But I do remember 
vividly that I rushed home from an un- 
avoidable errand hoping not to miss any 
portion of the opera — unmatched esthe- 
tic luxury. Much to my dismay, however, 
I had missed the first part. As I opened 
the docr I heard Milton Cross, whose name 
has become synonymous with opera, de- 
scribe a new find: 

“A singer with a celestial voice. Her 
name is Lucine Amara.” 

I was not familiar with that name, nor 
did I hear her that day. For some un- 
known reason, my curiosity was aroused 
and the name, “Lucine Amara,” registered 
in my mind. 

Weeks rolled by. Then one day I saw 
a news item in the Hairenik Weekly, claim- 
ing that Lucine Amara is of Armenian ex- 
traction. At the moment I shrugged this 
off. In time, the veracity of the first news 
item was proved, because subsequent is- 
sues of the same weekly carried more fact- 
ual news about Miss Amara. Simultane- 
ously, I began to hear her name mentioned 
more frequently by Milton Cross. Unfor- 
tunately, during the entire opera broadcast 
season I was unable to hear her in a solo 
role until one Sunday afternoon when I 


(45) 


finally had the pleasure of hearing her re- 
cording on a local station, singing as Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” a Columbia release. The 
fresh, rich quality of her voice left a deep 
impression on this lay-lover of music . 

“Was this impression accurately regis- 
tered or was there a natural element of 
bias entering into it?” I asked myself this 
question. 

In looking for the answer, I did a bit of 
research and found out what the critics 
have said. Here are a few sample com- 
ments by some of them, picked at random: 

The New York Times wrote: 

“Lucine Amara, as Nedda, is superb. 
Temperament, coupled with accuracy is a 
hard combination to beat.” 

The music critic of the San Francisco 
Examiner, Alexander Fried, expressed this 
view: 

“Miss Amara handles her important as- 
signment with first rate ability and even 
greater promise. Her voice throughout 
has beauty, richness and feeling. Though 
one can detect in her performance a de- 
gree of immaturity, its quality is so good 
that the touch of youthfulness is entirely 
agreeable.” 

The New Records, a monthly magazine 
devoted to new recorded music, comment- 
ed: 

“Lucine Amara is virtually a perfect Ned- 
da. Her fresh, youthful soprano, which is 
used with intelligence and good taste, is 
capable of a wide range of expression and 
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coloring. Her performance has distinction 
and charm.” 


The Gramaphore Shop Record Supple- ) 


ment summarized thus: “Lucine Amara 
proves herself to be a good artist as well as 
a fine vocalist in her first major recording. 


She had very little to do last season, so it’ 


was surprising that she was chosen for this 
large and important role. However, she 
carries it off with top honors.” 

Peter Hugh Reed, writing in The Ameri- 
can Record Guide, gave this impression of 
Miss Amara’s singing: “Of the several so- 
pranos who sang the role in previous re- 
cordings, none are as satisfying as is Amara. 
Hers is a lovely lyric voice with a sensuous 
vibrancy well suited to the role.” 

Today, Lucine Amara is a firmly estab- 
lished young star of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The road leading to it is not with- 
out discord. To its aspirants, it embraces 
many trying disappointments and sorrows. 
Only those with a great talent, persever- 
ance, determination and gumption will 
ever dare hope to reach the top. How did 
Miss Amara, with a humble beginning, 
succeed in elevating herself to young star- 
dom? This is her story as told to this 
writer. Before telling it, background in- 
cidents leading to the story should prove 
interesting. 

Arrangements were ‘made with the Met- 
ropolitan personnel director to meet Miss 
Amara in the reception room during her 
lunch hour. While waiting for Miss Amara 
to return, this writer saw many great stars 
come and go, stopping at the reception 
desk to pick up their mail. Most of them 
were elegantly and richly dressed. They 
were a happy and healthy group. They 
were vither humming or singing while 
opening their mail, or exchanging pleasan- 
tries with some of the Metropolitan per- 
sonnel or with some of their admirers. To 
witness this impromptu performance was 
a unique experience. In the midst of this 
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LUCINE AMARA 





gaiety, I noticed a young lady, stately of “id 
bearing and less conscpicuously dressed, ss 
come in. She went directly to the recep- . 

tion desk. A few seconds later, she turned < 
round .nd looked in my direction, some- . 
what perplexed and puzzled. As I caught 3g 
a glimpse of her, I said to myself:: “No! I “a 
couldn’ be mistaken. She definitely must i 


be Lucine Amara. Here beautiful large, 
romantic dark eyes are a dead give away. ‘ 
While these thoughts were going through é 





my mind, she timidly but gracefully walk- Mi 
ed toward me and, in a sweet, low tone of me 
voice, asked: th 
“Are you looking for me?” th 
“Yes.” I said. After introducing myself, - 
I told her the purpose of my mission. It * 
seemed to please her. . 
“May we go to the next room?” she sug- 
gested. This seemed to be a good idea, as h 
the outer reception room was more like 
Grand Central Station. : 
After we sat and talked for a few brief ; 


moments, she looked at her watch and said 
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apologetically: “I am due back in five 


minutes for practice.” 


“I am afraid,” I said, “that wouldn't give 


| us sufficient time to complete this inter- 


view.” 

“I wonder,’ she volunteered, “if it could 
be possible for you to come to my home 
this evening to continue your interview? 
| have no commitments tonight,” she em- 
phasized. 

I agreed whole-heartedly. 

That evening the interview continued in 
the presence of Miss Amara’s mother and 
three members of this interviewer's family 
Despite constant interruptions by the ener- 
getic foursome, the interview with the tal- 
ented young Met:opolitan Opera star pro- 
ceeded smoothly and satisfactorily. 

Even under more favorable circum- 
stances. the average artist would have 
thrown up her hands in despair. But no! 
Not Miss Amara. It was quite evident 
after being with her a short while, that this 
fine singer has also cultivated the great 
art of patience and complete relaxation 
Pretense and artificialities seem foreign to 
her nature. She is extremely good natured 
yet highly sensitive. In toto, she is “down 
to earth” — a vitally important quality, un- 
fortunately, lacking in most of our Armen- 
ian American artists. 

Miss Amara was born March 1, 1925 in 
Hartford, Connecticut — the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kevork Armaganian. Her 
mother (nee Adrine Kazandjian) came to 
the United States in 1920 from Caesaria at 
the age of 18 after experiencing the hor- 
rors of the 1915 holocaust. She was brought 
to America by relatives and eventually 
settled in Detroit, Michigan. As was the 
general custom in those early days, she 
was introduced to Mr. Armaganian, who 
happened to be visiting friends in Detroit 
at the time. After a week’s courtship, the 
couple got married and returned to Meri- 
dan, Connecticut, where Mr. Armaganian 


had a small shoe repair shop. Because 
busines; was poor in Meriden, the couple 
decided to move to Detroit. This move 
proved to be far from fruitful. As a result, 
they again moved back East, this time set- 
tling in Hartford, where Miss Amara was 
born. From there they moved to Pontiac, 
Michigan in 1926 and remained there for 
the next ten years. In 1936, the family 
finally settled in San Francisco, where Mrs. 
Armaginian had a sister and some cousins. 
This was to be their permanent home. At 
the time Miss Amara was twelve years 
old. This constant moving created many 
obstacles for the couple’s only child, but 
young Lucine managed to do well and 
graduated from Commercia) High School 
in San Francisco in June 1942 with flying 
colors. She was extremely popular in high 
school. She played the violin and sang 
during her four years in high school. 

As a child, Lucine showed a great deal 
of interest in music, playing several in- 
struments, but mostly concentrating on 
violin. She had hoped to eventually be- 
come a violin teacher. At the age of 18, 
however, she began to study voice at the 
insistence of Susan Leyva (nee Keshishian) 
an intimate friend of Lucine’s. Lucine’s 
parents, lovers of music, especially her fa- 
ther, who plays the violin faiily competent- 
ly, also encouraged her to take lessons, even 
though they were obliged to pinch pennies 
to pay for them. 

Even before commencing her formal 
voice training, Miss Amara was already 
singing with Rushdooni’s Protestant Church 
choir from 1941-1942. For the next two 
years she was a member of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church choir. She then joined the 
Tigranian Chorus. This chcrus gave several 
concerts with Miss Amara as soloist. Singing 
with these various groups laid the founda- 
tion for her future career as an operatic 
singer. But the building of the edifice, 
she owes to her only voice teacher, Stella 
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Eisner Eyn of San Francisco (formerly of 
Vienna. Austria), with whom she studied 
once a week at the Community Music 
School for six months. Upon her teacher's 
suggestion, Lucine began to take private 
lessons from her. “Without any doubt,” 
Miss Amara reminisced tenderly, “she has 
been my guide and inspiration. And now 
she has just moved to New York. It will 
be wonderful having her here during the 
Metropolitan season.” 

In 1945, after auditioning for the San 
Francisco Opera, I.ucine was accepted as 
a member of the chorus. where she re- 
mained the next two years. During that 
time, an opportunity for her to sing with 
Mr. Breisach of the Metropolitan Opera 
presented itself. The conductor was deeply 
moved by her singing. He told Lucine, if 
willing, he would arrange for an audition 
with the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
City. Lucine was elated with this bit of 
luck, even though she had some misgivings. 
In 1947, at the age of 21, Lucine came to 
New York City for the audition. After hear- 
ing her, the experts told her frankly that her 
voice was like a young plant — it must be 
permitted to grow. 

Not discouraged, Lucine returned to 
San Francisco ard took a great step for- 
ward by giving her debut recital — June 
10, 1947. From the local critics she re- 
ceived much constructive criticism. They 
pointed out to her the need to acquire, 
poise, grace and more effective interpreta- 
tion. 

After completing her concert engage- 
ments, Lucine accepted a scholarship given 
by the Music Academy of the West in Santa 
Barbara, which was for an eight-week sum- 
mer session. This enabled her to get much 
needed additional training. Finally, the 
big moment of hcr musical life came. Out 
of 1500 participants of the Atwater Kent 
Audition of the Air in 1948, Miss Amara 
won the first prize. Wher. Lucine’s mother 
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heard this announced over the air, she 
fainted. 

Upon winning this much coveted prize, 
Lucine was invited to sing in the Holly. 


wood Bowl. While preparing to sing un-| 


der the baton of Eugene Ormandy, the 
young singer came down with laryngitis, 
bui she sang just the same. In spite of this 
handicap, some critics commented favor. 
ably, others had said that Miss Amara 
should not have undertaken such a heavy 
program. It took lots of courage to do so. 

It was after winning the Atwater Kent 
audition contest that Pierre Monteux, the 
famed conductor of the San Frnacisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, called Lucine and engag- 


phony” and Mozart's “Interlude” for the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in 1949, 
This engagement proved extremely success- 


ful. As a result of this, Lucine, once again, 
was honored with a scholarship awarded 
by the University of Southern California [/ 


Opera Department. There, she sang in 


two operas under the guidance of Carl f 
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Ebert, the prominent European stage di- f 


rector. In both of these difficult roles, Lu- 


cine preved her operatic artistry and abil- 
ity. 

After the change of management at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Lucine’s devoted 
teacher, once again, urged her to audition. 
Two auditions followed, one on March 22, 
and the other on April 6, 1950. The very 
day after the second audition, she was 
asked to report to the office of Mr. Max 
Rudolph, artistic director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Mr. Rudolph offered her a 
twenty-week contract wtih the Metropoli- 
tan. This was a great and triumphant mo- 
ment in Lucine’s young life, even though 
it entailed a rigid period of apprenticeship. 

While relating her interesting story in 
a monchalant manner, I interrupted her 
gently and asked what her reaction was to 
that offer. She replied: 
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“When Rudolph Bing, the new guardian 


) of the Metropolitan Opera, asked me how 
ize, |) | would like to sign a twenty-week contract, 
lly. i | remained silent for a moment or two and 
up-| then said calmly, ‘I would like it’.” 


r 


=| 





“Do vou have anything more to add?” I 
I asked. 


“Yes,” she said smilingly and continued. 
“It is my nature to relax completely after 
I the climax is reached. You see,” she em- 
} phasized, “I do not allow myself to become 
over hopeful about anything; in that way, 
disappointments are minimized.” 


“Really, Miss Amara, you sound more 
like the professor of economics I had in col- 
lege. He often used to remind his students 
during the course of his lectures, not to be- 
come too hopeful about anything,” I said 
jokingly. 


“I am sure, I have never heard your pro- 
fessor. But as far as I am concerned this 
simple philosophy has been most helpful 
to me.” 


It is no wonder that this young artist has 
been able to sustain the strict surveillance 
of a specialized coaching staff of the Met- 
ropolitan without complaint and has been 
content with lesser roles in order to let her 
voice grow. Within a year, however, she 
has come a long way in the operatic world. 
But let Miss Amara, in her down to earth 
manner, tell us of her past season. 


As she started talking her attractive face 
lit up with animation. 

“Frankly,” she said, “it’s all thrills and 
hard work. It’s a thrill to get onto that 
famous old stage and to sing with all those 
famous artists. 

“In both my seasons, I sang an off-stage 
role in the first night opera. First it was a 


Celestial Voice in ‘Don Carlos,’ then the 
Priestess in ‘Aida.’ 


“So the biggest thrill of all was to come 
right out into the opera, in a really big 
part. 1 did three Neddas in ‘Pagliacci.’ 


“I was in costume in an opera, an aver- 
age of three or four times a week. I did 
seventy-seven performances in all. I was 
one of the flower maidens in ‘Parsifal.’ In 
‘Gotterdammerung’ I doubled as the third 
Norn and one of the Rhine-maidens. I had 
minor parts in “Traviata’ and “Trovatore.’ 

“Besides, I was first understudy for Elea- 
nor Steber in “Cosi Fan Tutte.’ And I was 
ready for other ~oles — “Aida, too, and 
that’s the one I'd most love to sing. 


“Truly, I have made great progress, espe- 
cially for one who had so little advance ex- 


perience in opera. I’ve got more roles now 
to prepare for next season — Mimi in the 
new English version of La Boheme; Leo- 
nora in ‘Forza del Destino’; and Elsa in 
‘Lohengrin.’ In the autumn Ill do more 
study in stage acting and stage deportment. 
In other words — how you walk and stand 
and dance and bow. Before that, however, 
I'll have some concerts in the Middle West.” 


Thus, ended that phase of our interesting 
conversation. 


“Miss Amara, I hate to prolong this inter- 
view any longer than necessary, 
when you are suffering from a nasty cold. 
But do tell me, what kind of reception have 
you had from your audiences and music 
critics with your 77 roles ‘n the Metropoli- 
tan this season and with all the other con- 
cert stage and radio engagements? I know, 
it sounds more like the sixty-four dollar 
question, but it is quite necessary for the 
completion of my sketch.” 


“I fully agree,” she said obligingly, and 
then walked away, returning with a small 
batch cf newspaper clippings. 


“I'm sorry to say that I haven't kept a 
complete file, but these few ought to give 
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the answer to your loaded question.” She 
answered with a broad smile. 


“Lately,” I continued, “we have been 
hearing so much of Mr. Bing’s revolutionary 
ideas injected into presenting various 
operas. I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment.” 


“By all means,” she stated. “Let me be- 
gin by saying that Mr. Bing has brought 
naturalness into opera — just as though the 
story were a real live play. No more just 
singing with gesture, and the artists like 
his new system of using theatre stage direc- 
tors in opera. Above all, he has democra- 
tized this great institution by creating a 
happy-family spirit among all the artists. 
Gone are the old days of prima donnas and 
high-fallutin leading tenors. We all travel- 
ed together, in the seven weeks’ tour of the 
country. Nobody puts on airs. It’s down 
to earth!” The way she uttered the last 
sentence as if to nail it down good and 
proper. “To the average layman,’ she con- 
tinued, “this may not be significant, but to 
us artists they mean much, because they are 
bold aiid great steps forward.” 


At this point, I wish to refer to the cri- 
tics. Every one I have read has been ex- 
tremely favorable This is quite unusual, 
because one will seldom find unanimity 
among the critics. As strong individual- 
ists, they have their pungent likes and dis- 
likes. In Miss Amara’s case, however, they 
have been most praise-worthy and gener- 
ous. Lack of space will not permit quot- 
ing all of them; therefore, a few quotations 
will have to suffice: 


The New York Times music critic com- 
mented: 


“Lucine Amara showed herself an excep- 
tional soprano. She has a powerful voice, 
accurately produced, always on pitch. It 
is a voice, too, that has much natural sweet- 
ness, and it never sounded forced. There 


are nuances in the role of Nedda that wil 
be realized more closely after a few mor 
performances. As it was, Miss Amara’ 
Nedda was the most consistent, vocally, the 
Metropolitan has offered for several years, 


New York City’s other great newspaper, 
The New York Herald Tribune’s music cii- 


tic, Arthur Berger, had this to say 


“Lucine Amara showed herself very 
worthy, indeed, of the opportunity of sing.§ 
ing a major role. She is a young singer§ 
with a fresh voice that is capable of lovely 
timbre; and she managed to look the part 
very well. Her acting was sufficiently aban. 
doned and her amorous rendezvous with 
Silvio was characterized by a _ youth 
ful warmth and enthusiasm that are allur 
ing. Not the least of Miss Amara’s assets 
are taste and intelligence. The ultimate ff 
degree of passion for the most intense mo- f 
ments is something that usually comes with } 
more performing experience. And exper- 
ience, too, will fortify Miss Amara with 
the ability to calculate volume on her softer 
and lower notes to make them carry better.’ 


Raymond Ericson of Musical America 
evaluated Miss Amara’s singing thus: 


“Lucine Amara responded earnestly to 
the way the part has been directed and she 
was visually effective, looking ill at ease 
only a few moments of supposed langour 
and seductiveness Her fresh, pretty voice, 
with its glints of radiance, sounded fluent 
and lovely in the Ballatella and the duet 
with Silvio. Her singing had acquired more 
meaning than it has in the recording she 
made, but in long stretches it was still 
empty of emotional color.” 


The City of San Francisco proudly claims 
Lucine Amara as its own. 
Though she wasn’t born there, she was 


nurtured in that musically conscious and 
picturesque Bay City. Here are few sam- 
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ple comments from the pen of that great 
metropolis’ music critics: 

Wrote Alexander Fried, the music critic 
of the San Francisco Examiner: 


“Lucine Amara once again convinced her 
listeners — whether experts or general pub- 
lice — that she is one of the outstanding 


} new soprano talents in the entire country 
§ today. 


“She sang “Tacea la notti, from “Trova- 


tore. Her performance had flawless young 
) prima donna caliber, in its grand style, its 
' coloratura agility and its personal and emo- 


tional warmth. 


“Further facets of her ability were cap- 
tivating in Louise’s ‘Depuis le jour.’ Here 
the sheer beauty of her romantic sentiment 
and phrasing took on a delicate lyrical color 
as well as full soprano bloom.” 


R. H. Hagan, the music critic of the San 


Francisco Chronicle, commented: 


“... Miss Amara sang the difficult “Vieni 
T’Affretta’ aria from Verdi's ‘Macbeth’ and 
the ‘Ballatella’ from ‘Pagliacci’ with a poise 
and maturity which assured me that the 
Met has returned us not just a young wo- 
man with a rich, lustrous soprano voice, but 
a major operatic artist.” 


This is how Marie Hicks Davidson, music 


critic of the San Francisco Call Bulletin, 
put it: ; 


“Outdoor or in, the superb voice of Lu- 
cine Amara, San Francisco prima donna, 
appears to be impervious to weather or 
other conditions. It wells from a reservoir 
of purest tone, a throat which, like that of 
a thrush sings because it must.” 


The preceding quotations from the well 
known critics certainly confirm Miss 
Amara’s ability as a singer. But as to her 
beauty and appeal, here is a little incident 
that occurred recently as reported by Dean 
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Jenninys, of the san Francisco Chronicle, 
August 15, 1952: 


“... Arthur Fiedler, the Pops’ concerts 
conductor, was rehearsing Lucine Amara, 
the Met soprano, and was mystified and no 
little annoyed because his musicians were 
missing notes, playing flat or just staring in- 
to space. Eventually he figured it out, and 
politely tapped Miss Amara’s shoulder. “In- 
stead of facing the orchestra, he said, 
‘would you turn your back to them please?” 
Everything was smooth after that.” 


Already it was midnight; yet Miss 
Amara’s disposition remained as sweet as 
when I made my first entree with the folks. 
“What an unusual young lady!” I said to 
myself. 


When I asked her about her fluency in 
Armenian language she seemed quite sur- 
prised. 


“Why shouldn’t I speak Armenian! After 
all, it is my mother tongue. At home we 
always spcak Armenian. I am proud of my 
ancestral background.” 


After having had my question answered 
quite emphatically, I interjected an addi- 
tional point, which I felt the readers will be 
interested in having the answer to; that is, 
the change of the young star’s name from 
“Armaganian” to “Amara.” 


“I am as proud of my real name as much 
as I am of my ancestral background. I ab- 
breviated it for purely artistic and profes- 
sional reasons. The abbreviated form is 
more musical. Don’t you agree?” 


I nodded my head approvingly. 


As I left her apartment with my family, 
the eldest member, who is loved for her 
wisdom sagacity, and understanding said: 
“She is a rare artist in our midst and is 
destined to be a great artist.” 


This prediction from one who does not 
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claim to be a criti: was voiced more vivid- 
ly by an outstanding music critic, Marie 
Hicks Davidson, of the San Francisco Call 
Bulletin, who on July 19, 1951, after hear- 
ing Miss Amara sing as soloist for “Pop” 
concerts by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Arthur Fied- 
ler, wrote: 


“That girl is destined to be one of th 
world’s greatest, for with voice of powe 
and quality, she has the air of a prima dop. 





na and dark facial beauty not unlike that of 


Licia Albanese. 


“I predict that the time soon will com) 


when she will be known by the one name, 
Amara, as was Caruso and Galli-Curci.” 
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THE MISUNDERSTANDING 


ARAM HAIGAZ 


Wher: my children Jack and Helen, 
reached the age of adolescence, fifteen to 
seventeen, to be specific, when one thinks 
he is sufficiently matured and worldly wise, 
they declared their independence. 

“We no longer get a kick out of your 
guests.” they announced one day with the 
air of serving an ultimatum. “We want to 
go where we want, and invite whom we 
please.” 

“But who has ever stopped you until 
now?” I said with an unusual calmness 
which surprised even me. 

Brother and sister looked at each other 
then lowered their eyes. They were silent 
for 2 moment. 

“No one.” finally broke in my son who 
somehow had succeeded in recovering his 
voice. 

“Well?” 

“We were thinking that .. .” 

“You were thinking wrong, my babies,” 
I said tenderly. “The house is yours, in- 
vite, bring over whomever you want and 
whenever you want. We, Mama and I, 
trust your judgment as well as your taste. 
Go where you like, just so we know where 
you are, or, if necessary, where we should 
look for you. That much, I presume, we 
have a right to know.” 

“O, Pa, you are wonderfull” 

“No, I am not wonderful! I am only a 
Papa who has a good memory. Don’t let 
my graying hair fool you. There was the 
time when I was your age.” 

Since that day our home has been a regu- 
lar club of noisy unkempt boys and all 
kinds of girls. You will find among them 
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the blonde and the brunette, the tall and 
the short, the slender and the fat. There 
are the blue-eyed and the black-eyed, the 
heavily painted and the lightly painted, the 
refined and the coarse, the rich and the 
poor, and lastly, the intelligent. I never 
got around to learning all their names, and 
especially to remember them. Neverthe- 
less, as there are exceptions to all rules, so 
there were exceptions to my generaliza- 
tion. I know, for example, that Warren 
and Myron Knanian are my son’s best pals; 
Ellen is my daughter’s dearest and most 
intelligent chum; Marlene and Doris are 
the most rich; Mary is the poorest, and 
Betty is the most loyal of them all. 

I don’t know why every time I see Betty 
I am reminded of the Armenian poet Tour- 
ian and suppose that his celebrated “Turk- 
ish Girl” must be something like Betty, 
black-eyed, slender, pale faced, passionate 
and fresh. 

“Mr. Haigaz,” she accosted me one day 
when I accidental'y met her at the subway, 
“if someday your daughter Helen strikes 
my name out of her list of friends, I shall 
die.” 

“What?” I exclaimed surprised. “You 
will do nothing of the sort. Besides, why 
should Helen drop you from her list? Can 
you tel! me the reason?” 

“I don’t know, but I have already told 
you. If it should ever happen. .. .” 

“It will never happen, I know . She al- 
ways speaks affectionately of you.” 

She was so happy over this assurance 
that her eyes verily shone in her white oval 
face and a touch of gentle flush illuminated 
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her forehead. For a moment I thought 
she would throw her arms around me and 
would thank me, but for some reason un- 
known to me she checked her first impulse 
and contented herself with a sweet smile 
of gratitude. 

We continued our conversation in the 
noisy subway, almost shouting into each 
other’s ears to be heard, until we reached 
the station where we had to part, she to 
her school, and I to my working place. 

“Good bye, Betty.” 

“Good bye, Mr. Haigaz. Give my best 
to Helen.” She smiled as she extended 
her lovely hand with long, delicate fingers. 

“Yes, I will.” 

And it seemed te me her smile was sad. 

Another day, late in the night, a really 
cold winter night, I had to accompany her 
as far as her home. The wind was so strong, 
and the streets, swept by the snow and the 
storm, were so deserted that my daughter 
whom Betty had been visiting earlier in 
the day, insisted that I accompany her 
home. “If we let her go alone, either the 
wind or some attacker will carry her 
away,” my daughter said smiling. And of 
a truth, my daughter was right. In those 
days the papers were full of stories of 
shameful kidnappings and attacks. 

I was obliged to bundle up myself in my 
heavy wraps, I wrapped my neck in my 
warm woolen scarf, turned up the collar 
of my coat, and throwing an arm around 
Betty’s slender and delicate waist, to pro- 
tect her from the blinding wind, we set 
out into the cold world. The cold air was 
cutting into our lungs like a sharp knife. 

“O, Mr. Haigaz, I am so sorry to cause 
you all this trouble.” 

“No trouble at all. Don’t talk, breathe 
through your nostrils so you won't catch a 
cold.” 

“This cold is terrible.” 

“It’s the south wind, it reminds me of the 
winters of my old fatherland ” 
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“Was it very cold in the old country?” 

“Talk about cold. It was so cold that 
the flames of the fire would freeze in the 
fire place. We used to grind it afterwards 
and used it for pepper.” 

“Really?” 

“Absolutely. And the snow was so heavy 
that all the one storey houses would be 
buried underneath, and a man in an air- 
plane overhead could only see in the vast 
white expanse the blue smoke which rose 
from the hearths below, calm and peace- 
ful like the blessing of a prayer, lazily curl- 
ing toward the sky.” 

We walked for a few moments without 
speaking. I was carried away by my old 
recollections. What she was thinking, I do 
not know. But when we reached her home, 
she looked at a lit window and said, “It’s 
my mother’s bed room, she is still waiting 
for me. The poor woman is alone since 
my father died. I too am alone. I love 
her but I am not close to her, nor she to 
me. Isn't it strange? We both live in the 
same home and yet we both feel lonely. I 
know there is something strange in our 
home, a sort of misunderstanding. I have 
often thought about it but could never find 
the answer.” 

She stopped and looked at me with those 
eyes moistened by the biting wind. It 
seemed to me she was beseeching an an- 
swer, or my fatherly advice, but I failed 
her. Her delicate body, thin enough to be 
called delicate, leaning on my arm, was 
trembling like the autumn leaf which clings 
to the branch. I pressed her to my warm 
body and put my finger on the electric bell 
of the door. 

Despite the unusual cold and the biting 
wind, the night was not dark. In places 


where the wind had not touched the snow 
was piled high and scintillated under the 
bluish light which flowed from a cloudless, 
sky. Above our heads, the bare branches 
of the trees whipped against one another 
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) wailingly, and the whole street was asleep. 


When I heard the approaching footsteps 
to open the door, 1 bade Betty good night 
and made off with fast long strides. 

“Did you take her as far as home?” my 
daughter inquired when I came in and 
started to take off my wraps. 

“Yep.” 

“Was it very cold?” 

“Yep.” 

“Did the cold catch your tongue?” 

“Yep.” 

In my sleepless bed that night I long 
thought about Betty and her mother and 
in my mind I decided that some day I 
would force an opportunity to see that un- 
happy woman who lived with her daugh- 
ter and yet was alone. 

The winter passed without any extraordi- 
nary or memorable event. I met Betty sev- 
eral times at our home or in the subway, 
but finding her seemingly happy, I asked 
no questions. Once she even chattered 
gayly about her poodle dog who had been 
lost for fourteen hours and finally had been 
discovered sleeping in the clothes closet. 
We chuckied together and talked about the 
approaching spring, for outside the south- 
ern wind was warm and the spring was 
fast tip toeing into the city. 

It was in the middle of May, I think, one 
evening I returned from my work tired, 
hungry, and ill disposed. I had scarcely 
entered inside, said Hello, and was about 
to take off my coat, when my wife, holding 
in her hand the ladle of the soup which 
was simmering ou the stove, asked: 

“Is it-very cold outside?” 

“Quite cold,” I said, taking my wraps off. 

“Are you too tired?” 

“Quite.” 

“I will tell you something, will you do 
it?” 

“What 1s it? 
from outside?” 

“No, I don't want anything from outside.” 


Do you want something 


“What then?” 

“Betty's mother is dead. I think she 
committed suicide. The girls were there 
during the day time and from the way they 
were talking I gathered as much.” 

“What a pity!” I said, more from my 
commiseration for Betty. “The poor girl is 
an orphan now.” 

“Yes, it is a pity, a great pity,” she said, 
“when our daughter heard it she was shock- 
ed. She is so ready to cry, you know. She 
sat down and had a good cry.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“She is with Betty.” 

“Where? At their home?” 


“No, at the funeral parlors. Betty does 
not yet know the details of her mother's 
death. They have kept the suicide a se- 
cret. So, be careful, when you see her 
don’t make any slip.” 

“Why should I? Besides, where shall I 
see her?” 

“At the funeral director's chapel.” 

“What business have I got there?” 


“Helen is there. You know how sensi- 
tive she is. I will bet you she is shedding 
rivers of tears right now. Go, bring her 
home.” 


I put on my coat and hat and was off. 
On my way to the parlors I stopped at the 
shop of my friend John, the Greek florist, 
from whom I bought my flowers on festive 
or mournful occasions. Near the door, 
hanging from a nail was a large sheaf of 
dried brush, dangling in the cold March 
wind. “That sheaf was green and fresh 
once, and perhaps fragrant,” I thought, as 
I stepped inside. I met my friend John 
munching a sandwich which constituted his 
evening meal. He grinned at me. 


“Ti kanis, Koumbaros? — How are you, 
my Godfather?” I said diplomatically, using 
my entire Greek vocabulary, because I 
knew that when you speak to a Greek in 
his native language he not only becomes 
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your friend but he will even give you his 
shirt. 

“I’m fine, thank you. What can I do for 
you?” he smiled, swallowing the morsel in 
his mouth. 

“The mother of cne of my daughter's 
chums is dead. I want to send a wreath.” 
And I hastily added, “Nothing very expen- 
sive. Five to six dollars will do.” 

John promised to do an elegant wreath 
for the stipulated price. I told him to send 
it to Hillibrand’s Funeral Home. 

Hillibrand had moved his funeral home 
to our part.of the city only a few years be- 
fore on an empty lot which was covered 
with thistles and wild daisies. As I walked 
the street in silent anguish I remembered 
the time when they were digging the red 
clay to lay the foundation of the building, 
and how we neighbors held a conference at 
the home of Mr. Jackson, and signed a peti- 
tion to the City Hall to stop the construc- 
tion of the dismal building in our neigh- 
borhood. The petition was futile and the 
building was erected. Then we held a sec- 
ond meeting in which some of us accused 
the administratio. of incompetence and 
corruption. In these meditations, before 
I realized it, I was already in front of the 
ivy-clad door of Hillibrand Home. Twin 
cone shaped electric bills on either side of 
the door shed a pale light on the entrance. 
I opened the door cautiously and stepped 
inside. 


At the reception hall stood Mr. Hilli- 
brand, erect, serious, his broad flowing neck 
encased in a high starched collar, gazing 
with wide open, bloodshot eyes. He nodded 
to me in recognition and pointed to the 
register which I signed with a chilled hand. 

One of the two immaculately dressed 
gentlemen standing at the right of the en- 
trance led me to a door which bore the 
electric inscription “Chapel.” Farther in- 
side, smothered in the heavy scent of green 
palm leaves and piles of floral wreaths, 
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there lay a middle aged woman with the 
features of one who was silently sleeping 
deep in an oak casket shrouded in white 
silk. 

She was Betty’s mother. 

Bareheaded, noiselessly, and with slow 
measured steps I approached the casket, 
uttered a short prayer, and crossed myself. | 

“Poor woman;” I thought, “Who knows 
what hidden anguish drove her to this 
tragic step against the laws of God and 
men. How unhappy she must have been |) 
to resort to such an act!” F 

There was quite a representation of | 


ener 


pmart 


mourners in the holf-lit room. Finding an {7 


empty chair near one of them, I took my 
seat and began to look for Betty, thinking 
my daughter Helen would be with her, pale 
with tears. trembling, and frightened. 

But she was not there, they were not 
there, there was nct a single face which | 
knew. Here is this young looking woman 


with the features cf Betty, she must be her [ 


aunt, her black dress is very becoming to 


her pale face, I thought. The one beside 


her must be Betty’s grandmother on the 
mother’s side because she is weeping dis- 


consolately. This is one is a mere specta- [ 
tor, he has no share of the grief in his heart. ‘ 


That one yonder has come out of sheer 
neighborly courtesy. he seemed to be bor- 
ed. How oppressive is the scent of the 
flowers! They wil! wilt tomorrow, and will 
be taken to the cemetery to decorate the 
newly-opened grave. 


Where is Betty? She did not show up. 


When the procession passes through the | 


streets, polite men will tip their hats in 
homage of the unknown dead and many 
others will be sad thinking of their own 
dead. Each one of them, when his af- 
fliction was still fresh, perhaps thought a 
moment that he would never be comforted, 
without reflecting that forgetting is the 
greatest blessing ‘which God left on earth 
when, after the creation, he gathered the 
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shining skirts of his robe and ascended to 
his throne in heaven. 

Why didn’t I ask my wife when I was at 
home what sort of a mess she was cooking 
for me? What happened to Betty and my 
daughter? Tomorrow, after the burial, the 
mourners will return to the city to busy 
themselves with their private cares, their 
loves, their efforts to earn money, their pas- 
sions, their hatreds and a thousand and one 
trivial mundare cares. Perhaps even one 
of them, to make up for the loss of his time, 
will try to jack up the price of his goods. 
And to think that, because of Betty’s 
mother’s death, a tctal stranger, a perfectly 
innocent man, sheuld be cheated. Where 
is the justice in this? 

Because Betty’s mother died, why should 
these Howers wilt on her grave? Why 
shouldn’t the cemetery care taker gather 
them together with the rest of the flowers 
on other graves to serve as fertilizer? If 
I were a flower, I would prefer to be plac- 
ed at the head of the young mother suck- 
ling her newly-born baby, I would want 
to wilt on the corsage of the young girl 
who is going to her first prom. 

Where is Betty? How heavy is the scent 
of these flowers? Only the palm in the 
flower pots will 1emain green and fresh, 
they shall live to shed their fragrance on 
other dead who shall come to rest at Hilli- 
brand’s Funeral Home. 

I wonder how old Betty was when her 
father died? Does she remember him? 
Does she remember how she used to sit 
on his knee and pull on his mustaches? 
Some day when I see her I shall ask her 
about it. But Why? What's the use of 
my knowing it? No. Then why should I 
ask her? Am I pleased when someone asks 
me when my fathcr died? It’s these many 
years now and no one has asked me. But 
if they should ask, my answer was ready. 
My father died in 1915 when he was scarce- 
ly fifty and I was fifteen. And there was 


no one to place a flower over his grave, 
nor uttered a prayer over him, because in 
those days every one of us lived in terror 
of his Sife. 

O how oppressive is the air here. Flowers 
and more flowers’ Id better leave. my 
hunger is gnawing inside me and the wilt- 
ed fragrance of these flowers is insufferable. 
I feel so hot. My head is bursting. 

In the adjoining hall filled with many 
mourners, in vain I sought for Betty and 
Helen. Someone stopped me and offered 
me a glass of whiskey. 

“Drink it, my friend, it’s good for you,” 
he said 

“Thanks. Here’s to you.” 

“To vour health” 

I downed the fiery liquid with gusto. 
The man offered me a second glass but I 
refused it. 

After offering the mourners my condol- 
ences I flung myself outside. 

“So, you are back. Where is Helen? 
Why didn’t you bring her with you?” my 
wife asked when 1 reached home. 

“I have come but Helen was not there 
so I could bring her home.” 

“Why didn’t you ask Betty?” 

“Betty too was not there.” 

“Strange.” 

A moment later, as if she had made a 
discovery, she asked, “Where did you go?” 

“I went to the fvneral home,” I said curt- 
ly. 

“Which funeral home?” 

“Hillibrand’s. Who else?” 

“But Betty’s mother was not there.” 

“What? She was not there?’ I shouted. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before? Whom did 
I visit then? For whom did I send my 
flowers? On whom did I pray?” 

“How should I know?” 

“What? Do you know that if that dead 
woman was young I would be in a hell of 
a fix right now? Her husband might think 
I had a secret love affair with her and had 
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come to see her for the last time. Do you 
know he could invite me to a fight, could 
demand an explanation, could give me a 
bloody nose?” 

“Did any of these things happen?” 

“No, it did not happen because the wo- 
man was old. But why didn’t you tell me 
where Betty’s mother was?” 

“Why didn’t you ask me?” 

“How should I know?’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense. I supposed you 
already knew. You dashed out so quickly 
I had no time to open my mouth.” 

“It was a painful duty and I was hungry. 
I wanted to get it over with as soon as pos- 
sible. I wonder who was that woman at 
Hillibrand’s?” 

“How should I know? Some stranger no 
doubt.” 

“O God, give me patience. And I prayed. 
And to imagine that I pronounced the 
Lord’s prayer over her, I sent flowers. I 
drank the whiskey, and offered the mourn- 
ers my sympathy.” 

“There’s no haryn done. No prayer ever 
kept a man away from the kingdom, nor 
good wishes ever harmed a man. So that. . .” 

“So that what?” 

“So that, you sit down and have a bowl 
of hot soup.” 


The soup was delicious and we soon be- 
came reconciled. I even told the story to 
our guests that night and we had a good 
chuckle over it. 

“A slight misunderstanding, Effendim,” 
one of them commented and closed the 
matter. 


A few days later, when my daughter and 
I were alone, I opened the subject. “My 
child,” I said, “did you ever hear, or learn 
why Betty’s mother committed suicide?” 

“Yes Dad. Betty’s aunt told me that 
when her father died she was a small child 
and her mother was still a young and beau- 
tiful woman. Many men proposed to her 
but she refused because she loved Betty 
and did not want to thrust upon her a step- 
father. When Betty grew up and went out 
with the poys her mother was afraid she 
would lose her. She brooded over it and 
cried. But when slic got the news of Betty's 
engagement. .. .” 

“When was Betty engaged? Didn’t she 
let her mother in on it? Didn’t she ask 
her advice?” 

“Why should she? She was not picking 
a husband for her mother.” 

“So, that’s it. Go on.” 

“When she heard Betty was engaged she 
said to her sister, “t have lost my daughter. 
All my sacrifices have been in vain, life 
is empty for me now. And she drank 
poison.” 


“I hope Betty does not know these de- 
tails.” 

“No, she knows nothing about it. She 
thinks her mother died of a broken heart 
for her father.” 


“Well, it won’t be an error if we believe 
like Betty. Judging from your story the 
poor woman was a victim of a misunder- 
standing of the heart. What a pity!” 

What a pity! This was the whole of our 
funeral oration over a hapless woman. 
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Revelation 
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Symphonic strings caress my heart 
and, trembling, tread on surging, beat 
to portal of my raging soul, 

and crush the pain with urging feet. 
Crescendos lease a seething stream 

of burning passions through :ny mind! 
Ah God! Why must it for an instant be 
and fore’er I am not blind 

to truth! For only when I feel 

the tidal flood of ran:pant tune 

go fleeting, coursing through my veins, 
go swift, receding all too soon, 

and only then the realm of Man 
recedes and soul takes noble flight. 
If only all my days were so 

ilumined by all-seeing light! 

Ah, how swift the truths from eager 
pen would flow for all to read— 

and all this world would glory know, 
and splendor feel. Immortal deed 
would take fast root in fertile heart 
and there ‘twould mount on virile tide 
till burst it forth. If only, ah, if 

only, God, you'd e’er be by my side. .! 


PATRICIA TAFRALIAN 
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KAREKIN SAHAGIAN, JR. 


May 28, 1918, is one of the most glorious 
days in the history of one of the world’s 
most ancient lands, Armenia. After near 
annihilation in World War I at the hands 
of their Ottoman overlords, the remnants 
of this nation banded together, thrice de- 
feated the Turks end declared themselves 
an Independent Republic. After 543 years, 
they restored their independence by their 
own hands, and the accomplishment may 
be recorded in history as a near miracle. 

Background 

Little is known even today about that 
part of the world; what little that has been 
told often has beer misleading or misinter- 
preted. Therefore, historical background 
should be presented. 

Geographically, Armenia lies between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, northeastward 
from the Mediterranean. It is surrounded 
by the lofty mountainous chains of the 
Taurus and the Caucasus. The climate is 
temperate, and the population is often 
snowbound in the winter. Today most of 
the territory is under Turkish rule, the re- 
mainder is under the Soviets. In ancient 
times, this land, then about the size of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined, 
was very luxuriant and verdant, heavily 
forested, and filled with game. Armenia’s 
fortress position between Europe and Asia 
was her tragic curse. Once the bone of 
contention between Rome and Persia, over 
the last century it has been the sore spot 
between the Russian and the British gov- 
ernments, primarily. 

Though hordes of alien conquerors pass- 
ed back and forth over this land, they could 


never ruin its civilization, or quite wholly 
deluge it in blood, or reduce its hopes to 
ashes as they did its cities. These con- 
querors, whether the Assyrians, Saracens, 
Mongols or Turks. envied the inhabitants 
for their superior culture and prosperity 
from hard work and their creative genius. 
This was revealed in such manifestations 
as evolving Gothic architecture, iron min- 
ing anc metallurgy, irrigation in use after 
three milleniums, discoveries in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, earliest mechanized 
warfarc, keen military prowess, a Golden 
Age of the pen in the Fifth Century A.D., 
unrivalled contributions to the beginnings 
of both Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The Easterners and Southerners despised 
them for their alien race, language and re- 
ligion. Through usually outnumbered, the 
country not only gave more martyrs to 
Christianity than other lands, but also 
fought against the most hopeless odds with 
the greatest valor. Armenians of necessity 
became ardent nationalists and hardy war- 
riors from the earliest times. Thanks to 
their bloody struggles and those of other 
eastern European zations, the Huns, Mon- 
gols, Tartars, and Turks never reached 
France or the Engtish channel. 

When the last Crusaders withdrew be- 
fore the unremitting Eastern onslaughts to- 
ward the West, the Armenians held on 
eighty years longer before they were crush- 
ed into an apathy and lethargy which lasted 
into the last century; though in a few cases, 
even in America, it lingers to the present 
day. 

There is little need to comment here on 
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the long, black night of centuries during 
which the Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Serbs, Romanians, Croats, Hungarians, Ma- 
cedonians, Albanians and others suffered 
grievously under one of the most vicious 
tyrants the world has known. Indeed, 
other ancient nations, under the same yoke, 
were completely obliterated, so that no 
trace of them remains, except as elements 
in the hybrid composition of the enslavers. 
Generally, those who were the mountain 
peoples or lived in the least accessible 
places nad the greatest chance to survive; 
and, indeed, certain sections in Armenia 
were never conquered entirely. But all of 
these Christian lands were perennially sap- 
ped of their finest manpower (not to men- 
tion the women), and it was they, not the 
Moslenis, whose soldiery as Janissaries 
brought the Empire its fame 


The Near Eastern Question, of which the 
Armenian Question was but a later devel- 
opment, turns on the Treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardii of 1774. It was at this point that 
Russia appointed herself as “protector” of 
the Eastern Christians, while actually plan- 
ing a policy which began with her recovery 
from the Tartars in the fifteenth century. 
That policy was to expand, for reasons of 
political and economic security, north to 
the Arctic, eastward past the Urals, west 
into Poland, and south to Constantinople, 
Tripoli, and the Indian Oceans. From be- 
fore that date to this, Russia, whether act- 
ing under Orthodoxy, Pan-Slavism, or Com- 
munism, has attempted to push toward the 
warmer climates under the guise of protect- 
ing her “Slavic children” of the Balkans 
and her “persecuted” Christians of the 
Near East. Historical facts prove beyond 
doubt that Russia was interested not in the 
destinies of the South Slavs, Romanians, 
Armenians, and Greeks per se but in pro- 
gress to her goal, which today has almost 
been attained. 


Meanwhile, the British Empire, for rea- 
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sons and motives not always honorable, 
time after time also betrayed. more subtly 
perhaps, the credulous Christians of the 
East in behalf of condoning a strong Tur- 
key, so as to be able in actuality to keep 
Russia out of the Near East, while expand- 
ing and exploiting that area herself. France 
Austria-Hungary, Prussia, and Italy simil- 
arly found themselves ready to aid the 
crumbling Ottoman Empire periodically so 
that it would not vollapse, and release the 
Christian rayah and the whole area to the 
Russians. 

When, after the Treaty of Vienna (1815), 
the European Alliance, of which Russia was 
a member but England was not, backed 
Turkey (as a buffer against Russian ex- 
pansion), the Czars unilaterally favored 
partition of Turkcy. Then, when and if 
Russia advocated a strong Turkey, Europe 
demanded partition. The significant point 
to remember is that, had the two sides — 
and Russia played on both — ever agreed 
on the same policy, which their imperialis- 
tic ambitions forbade, the decadent Otto- 
man Empire would have died in a single 
breath. The Powers could have divided it 
as they wished, and millions of lives on 
all sides might have been saved. Civiliza- 
tion of more than the current rudimentary 
sort could have returned over a hundred 
years earlier to the whole Near East. Yet 
Russia, while multilaterally supporting the 
Alliance, unilaterally followed her old 
policy. 

Suffice it to say, the little Balkan nations 
were left, not only to throw off their shack- 
les under the most one-sided conditions, 
but in so doing they found themselves left 
to the unpitying mercy of the great nations. 
Russia, particularly, in her turn, ignomin- 
iously betrayed Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania, and the careful researcher 
finds the same true in Armenia also. 

From 1774 to the prescnt era, the Turks 
signed twenty-one international documents 
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guaranteeing the protection of Christians. 
Not one was even abided by. These papers 
only infuriated the Sultans, and as the Bal- 
kans seethed with democratic and national- 
istic ideas and became free, the Ottomans 
feared frantically Armenia would be next. 

The Sultans were roused by the insist- 
ence by the Armenians that they be given 
administrative autonomy under the Treaty 
of San Stefano, following the Russo-Turk- 
ish War of 1877-78. When the mission of 
Khrimian Hairig, Armenian Catholicos, 
failed to win any hope for such autonomy 
at the Congress of Berlin, the Armenians 
became convinced their only hope was to 
protect themselves by arms and by revolu- 
tionary activity if necessary. 


Birth of the Revolutionary Movement 

Suddenly, after centuries in chains, the 
Armenians decided to became something 
other than a cringing “giavour.” The insuf- 
ferable ‘80s with the Turkish policy of 
mericless taxation (repeated in World War 
II), burning of villages and crops, resettle- 
ment with outsiders, imprisonment, and 
outright killing of outnumbered, unarmed 
people gave birth to the revolution. 

Foremost among the organizations for 
self-defense, the most honorable, and the 
most pitriotic among them, was the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation (the 
ARF or Dashnags). It is the only sworn 
anti-Communist Armenian political party. 
To the despairing people, constantly being 
murdered or kidnapped for worse fates. 
it brought confidence, it smuggled in wea- 
pons and taught the art of self-defense. 
From 1890 when it was born, it dedicated 
itself to opposing the despotism of Turkey. 
In a sense, the philosophy of the people 
reverted to its pre-Christian dormant Aryan 
character with the realization that the lat- 
ter meant “brave, free”; and they saw they 
had first to become brave and fight to be- 
come free, especially since the diplomats 
would iespect no other action. 


Among the leaders of their cause were 
the cream of the intellectuals, profession. 
al men, and writers who literally propound- 
ed a “eluge of revolutionary writing, s0 
that the period has been known as another 
Armenian Silver Age. The guiding group 
of the nation since its downfall, the clergy, 
kept their priestly garb of ‘the world’s old- 
est Christian Church, but at the same time 
they lent their blessings to the cause, the 
Dashnak “chetniks” becoming the “modem 
knighthood” of old Armenia. 

Abroad, activity continued to acquaint 
the European capitals and peoples with 
the almost unknown nation in the East, 
For such a cause, it was not difficult to win 
many oted figures of the day. At home 
Raffi, Kamar-Katiba, and others, led the 
rally of Armenian thought, the latter pro- 
phetically telling the people not to trust 
Europe too far nor God too high. 

Czarist Russia, despite the plight of her 
southern neighbors, stuck to her historic 
mission, and her disaffection for Armenian 
nationalism was rampant from the start. 
In 1884, the Czar had ordered the schools 
of Russian Armenia to be closed and the 
lands taken. In the early 90s, the Turks, 
having realized the Czarist Russians ab- 
horred revolutionary ideas as much as they 
began to raid anc further depopulate the 
Armenian villages. In 1894, the natives of 
Sassoun rose in defense against the Hami- 
diych rabble, and in 1896, a group of Ar- 
menians captured the Ottoman Bank in 
Constantinople in order to win Europe's 
aid. 

But aid was not coming. While Beacons- 
field had disgraced himself before the Ar- 
menians in 1878 — and indirectly, at least, 
contributed thereby to the latter’s massacres 
— to allow England to possess Cyprus, the 
British now had veered toward partition of 
Turkey. In fact, Salisbury would have split 
the sick Empire up and given the powers 
what they wanted. But, Russia was in- 
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} yolved in the Far East. The French want- 


ed no partition, for they had a tremendous 
financial investment to protect. The Aus- 
trians wanted the status quo; and the Ger- 
mans had more to gain keeping things 
quiet. 

Result of all this talk over Turkey and 
demand for reforms was the Hamidian mas- 
sacres, taking upwards of 300,000 Armen- 
ian lives; simply because the European 
powers could not get together under the 
Concert and take multilateral action. One 
battleship in the Golden Horn would have 
done it. The moral fortitude, however, 
was too stringent, colonial and other 
policies more pressing, and briefly, their 
unilateral policies as sovereiynties dictated 
otherwise. 


Transformation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment and Constitution in 1908, with the 
coming to power of the Young Turks, 
whose heirs rule so-called “modern” Tur- 
key, was to be even worse for the non- 
Turks. In 1909, 30,000 Armenians were 
put to death in Lesser Armenia (Cilicia), 
in a trial massacre for one to come later. 

Turkish policy being known as antagon- 
istic, we continue with the Russian treach- 
ery. 

In 1903, the Czar ordered the Russian- 
Armenian church lands seized. But now, 
for the first time led by their ARF, which 
heretofore, operated in Turkish-Armenia, 
the people united and resisted the Czar. 
The Czar was forced to rescind his order; 
and “Russification” was delaved. 

A few years before, Lobanov had assert- 
ed “We want Armenia, but without the Ar- 
menians!”; and to the Russians, and some- 
times to the English, the land became 
“Northern Kurdistan” on the maps. Loba- 
nov's ideas took shape in the Russian in- 
stigated Armeno-Tartar wars of the Cau- 
1905-06. Moscow armed and 
trained the Tartars and gave them a white 
paper to massacre their unarmed neigh- 
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bors. But the Armenians under the Dash- 
nags fought back too well and reminded 
the Tartars that the policy in Moscow, as 
it is today, was the same towards all her 
subject peoples. The Tartars abandoned 
their war, admitting it was the work of the 
devil himself. 

The Russian plan towards the Armen- 
ians is, and has been, only to, advance 
through their land toward the Mediter- 
ranean, Suez, and the Near East oil fields. 
Correctly speaking, Russia and the other 
powers never did have policies per se to- 
wards Armenia, simply because she was 
but a stepping stone to their real needs. 
This being the case they could not pay tri- 
bute to her cultural greatness and admit 
that procuring justice for her was the most 
humanitarian act then possible. 


World War I: Armenian Independence 
In January 1914, Turkey was once again 
forced to agree to reform, but the war 
placed in her hands the long-awaited 
chance to rid herself of the Armenian 
Question by annihilating that unlucky peo- 
ple altogether. The Turks were especially 
indignant since Armenian sympathy na- 
turally was for the Allied cause and since 
they courageously advised Turkey to re- 
main neutral. But loyalty to Constanti- 
nople still was unanimous; and no Armen- 
ian in 1914 ever dreamed of liberation. 
The Ottomans correctly concluded that 
once the great crime were committed, the 
Europeans would eagerly consider it a 
“fait accompli,” and the crime would be 
condoned. That was the case in 1894-96, 
when rot even a reprimand was suggested. 
And so it was to be again, for the motives 
of personal greed and jealousy never die. 
Several causes exist for what appears to 
some a one-sided carnage, the lustful kill- 
ing of one million Armenians and the exil- 
ing of another millon. Firstly, all the able- 
bodied men, 200,000 had been drafted into 
Ottoman army and eventually liquidated. 
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Secondly, the Armenians were both out- 
numbered and surrounded by armed 
enemies. Thirdly, they had no arms while 
their land was a veritable Turkish garrison. 
Fourth'y, no help could be expected from 
Russian-Armenia, thanks to the calculated 
Russian plan which sent the 200,000 Rus- 
sian-Armenian troops to the German Front 
(the Russians were to settle depopulated 
Armenia with Cossacks). Fifthly, the 
naive population, most of which had been 
farmers for centuries in the same locality, 
had been completely duped and utterly 
surprised by the unexpected plan of ex- 
termination, and their leaders had been 
seized and excuted. Sixth, all communica- 
tions with the outside world and from val- 
ley to valley had been cut off — even the 
predominantly Armenian engineers of the 
Berlin-Baghdad railroad had been replac- 
ed. Seventh, the whole world was des- 
perately engaged in its own life or death 
struggle and could never dream of send- 
ing aid. 

Nevertheless, the sons of Haig made re- 
sistance stands all over their land, such as 
at Van, Ourfa, Suedia. Shabin Karahissar, 
some of which absolutely have no parallel 
for sheer bravery, courage, or heroism any- 
where and in any time. Historians have 
yet to record this version. 


When the Russian Army collapsed in 
1917-18, and wher Lenin, unlike Kerensky, 
deserted Armenia to the wolves, the Ar- 
menian volunteer units, led by the Armen- 
ian Revolutionary Federation, took over 
the whole Caucasian front and for eight 
months stemmed the Turco-German ad- 
vance toward Baku, the German goal in 
World War II. The Russian desertion cost 
the Armenians 390,000 lives. Armenians 
also rendered other valiant services to the 
Allies, under Allesby; at Verdun; and on 
the Eastern Front. Dignitaries and gen- 
erals of every country lauded their bravery 
and have interpreted how their efforts 


shortened the war and saved the West 
countless lives. 

The capitals of Europe all sacredly 
pledged to the Armenians that absolute in. 
dependence was to be their reality. Lloyd 
George, Lord Bryce, Clemenceau, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, and Stalin all re. 
cognized the “Little Ally’s” right to self- 
rule; likewise all the Peace Conferences, 
Supreme Councils, the powerless League 
of Nations, and the Sultan himself. 

Thereupon, the new Soviet Government, 
“rewarding” the Armenians for their ser- 
vices and titanic sacrifices, signed the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March of 1918, 
ceding to Turkey not only the Russian- 


occupied Turkish-Armenian provinces, but 


the Russian-Armenian region of Kars, Ar- 
dahan, and Surmalou. This treaty not only 
undid all the worl. of the Grand Duke, but 
it assumed the Armenians did not even 
exist. 

The Armenians could stomach neither 
this nor the similar January 13, 1918, Petro- 
grad Decree of the new-born Red-Govern- 
ment. But their miniature nationalist army 
and volunteers had to give up Erzinga, Ka- 
rin, Van, and Kars, and fall back to the 
Araxes and Akhourian Rivers. 

May 1918 was probably the most fateful 
month in known Armenian history, not even 
excepting June 451. 

Forsaken by the great Allies, surround- 
ed by petty enemies, face to face with the 
blood-minded Turks, the Armenians re- 
solved it was their destiny to win or die 
with honor. With “Liberty or Death” their 
slogan, their 10,600 grass-eating fighters 
from Erzinga, Van, Masis, Maku, Zeitoun, 
Moush, and Karabagh rallied round their 
sixteen cannon and rusted muskets. From 
May 23rd to the 28th they fought the 
enemy at Bash Abaran, Sardarabad, and 
Karakilliseh, killed 6,000, routed the re- 
mainder, and declared their independence 
as a nation. The new republic was prompt- 
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; ly recognized by the United States and the 


Allies. 
The Armenian Republic: 
The Treaty of Sevres 


By the terms of the Treaty of Sevres 
(August 10, 1920). the Allies and Turkey 
recognized the sovereign status of Armenia, 
and the “Little Ally” proudly raised her 
head after 550 years of serfdom. On No- 
vember 22, 1920, President Wilson award- 
ed most of the provinces of Bitlis, Van, 
Erzeroum, and Trebizond to the new re- 
public, making its total area about 60,000 
square miles, less than half of the historic 
land. 

But the country was in a catastrophic 
state. It was filled with hundred of thou- 
sands of refugees and orphans, thousands 
dying weekly of epidemic starvation. It had 
little capital; there was about one locomo- 
tive available. The Turks had so devastat- 
ed great parts of it that not even window 
sills remained in the houses of the aban- 
doned villages which had not been razed. 
It was constantly at war with its Caucas- 
ian neighbors and its own disruptive Com- 
munist rabble, all of whom had been insti- 
gated by the Soviets. It was practically 
unarmed, with an army of but 12,000 
troops. 

The Armenian Republic was the first and 
most democratic parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Near East. It had a President, a 
Ministry headed by a Prime Minister, and 
a one-chamber Parliament. Though the 
ARF nationalist party was the strongest 
represented in Parliament, about 90 per- 
cent, all other parties and nationalities were 
respected and treated with equal privi- 
leges. 

The government did its utmost under 
adverse circumstances to appropriate huge 
sums necessary to defend its existence and 
simultaneously aid its refugees and its na- 
tive population to obtain the bare neces- 
sities of food, clothing, and shelter; though 
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often it even preferred arms ahead of these. 
Since the poor condition of the people pro- 
hibited it, new taxes could not be levied 
nor old ones augmented. The government 
thus was forced to temporarily monopolize 
the cotton industry for substantial income 
and issue paper money without backing at 
the moment. To eventually back this cur- 
rency (recognized as legal tender by ad- 
jacent countries) with specie, every pos- 
sible effort to increase productive capacity 
to create a condition of competitive individ- 
ual enterprise was made. Jn view of the 
abundant natural resources, minerals, wa- 
ter power, oil fertile mountain soils, indus- 
trious character of the people, the govern- 
ment was confident that the nation’s eco- 
nomy would become self sustaining; the 
people would return to daily pursuits, the 
rural economy would be developed, the 
mines would produce, and more attention 
then could be placed on non-economic, 
non-military expenditures. The nation 
would not only have ultimately covered its 
administrative expenses, but would have 
initiated exports of large amounts of raw 
materials, commodities, and perhaps later, 
manufactures to neighboring lands. Grad- 
ually it would have an economic balance, 
and though commercially dependent as all 
nations are; it would have been free to 
work out its own political, social, and cul- 
tural destiny under its own Tricolor. 


Fall of the Republic 

The republic was doomed to fall, not be- 
cause of the tragedy of its birth, or its eco- 
nomy, or its government, but partly be- 
cause of its betrayal by the West whom it 
had served with more sacrifices than had 
any other nation, and mostly because of 
the godless, world-shaking revolution of the 
masses in the North. 

From 1919, Russia and Turkey (each was 
the other’s only friend) had for the first 
time been isolated by the three indepen- 
dent national states of Armenia, Georgia, 
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and Azerbaijan. Their formation had 
meant the transfer of the naval control of 
the Straits to the Allies from Turkey. But 
the evacuation of the Transcaucasus by 
the British in August 1919 and General 
Denikin’s collapse in November and per- 
mitted negotiations between the Commun- 
ists and Turks. Their first agreement was 
in November, 1919, their second in March, 
1926. The Russians here were patroniz- 
ing the Turks’ dream of Pan-Islam (now 
Pan-Turanism). But Moscow’s real aim 
was, by this courtship, to gain the whole 
Asiatic Mohammedan world to its side 
against the “imperialists” from the West. 
And to do this, there absolutely could be 
no toleration of the existence of the three 
national states. They were stumbling 
blocks to Russia’s advance against the West 
and Turkey’s ambitions toward the East. 


Covertly and overtly with the assistance 
of the most despicable Turkish state of- 
ficials and generals, the Russians armed 
and harbored Turkish forces in the Russian 
Caucasus. 


When Azerbaiian was conquered on 
April 27, 1920, and a Soviet Republic pro- 
claimed, representatives of Moscow began 
to play the Caucasian peoples against 
one another, the old obvious double-deal- 
ing. 

The Bolsheviks prompted uprisings in 
scattered sections of the Armenian Repub- 
lic in May and June 1920. Kemalist Kurds 
and Tartars attacked from Azerbaijan but 
were repulsed. Near the end of July, Rus- 
sia demanded of Armenia the right to trans- 
port her troops over the railroad through 
the country to join and help the Turks un- 
der Kemal, of Sephardic origin, and fight 
the Greeks who were being manipulated 
by England against Italy’s interest in west- 
ern Anatolia. Armenia’s refusal of this ulti- 
matum was its second, and the result was 
invasion by the 11th Russian Army, of her 
Zangezour region. 


The Armenians controlled most of tk 
Baku-Erzeroum (Karin) railway, and sing 
the Allies held the seas, the Kemalists had 
to subdue Armenia to receieve munition 
from Russia. 

No doubt directed by the Moslem Con. 
gress of Eastern peoples in Baku in August 
Kiazim Kara Bekir. commanding the Turk 
ish Eastern Army, attacked by surprise the 
Republic on September 22, 1920. His army 
was supplied and equipped not only by 
Moscow, but also by France and Italy, all 
respectively plottirg to appease Kemal. On 
October 14th, the Soviet demanded once 





again that Armenia accord her troops free 
passage to join the Kemalists, sever her 
relations with the Allies, and denounce the 
Sevres Treaty which was her birthright 
Armenia couragecusly refused in toto. The 


fall of Kars, her western bastion, on Octo- ff 


ber 21st, coupled with the invasion from 
the northeast by the Soviet army and a 
Moslem uprising behind the tiny repub- 
lican army forced an armistice on Noven- 
ber 7th Armenia had been, frankly, de- 
serted by her Allies, who had followed the 
dictates of their economic consciences to- 
ward Anatolia; who had lost the stomach 
and moral fortitude to risk further casual- 
ties in an unknown corner of the world; 
who had seen no economic incentive there 
in a land of mountains; who had honestly 
misunderstood or been duped as to the true 
Armenian character, temporarily disheart- 
ened; who had cravenly given up Armenia 
as a lost cause obliterated ix blood, conveni- 
ent treaties, and expedient excuses. This na- 
tion, caught helplessly between two strong 
armies, had no alternative but to capitulate 
to superior forces Peace was signed on 
December 2, 1920. 


Further swift Russian “justice” followed. 
On the very same night, the Armenians 
were dragooned to sign the Treaty of Alex- 
andropol, renouncing the Sevres Treaty, 
granting Kars and Ardahan to the Turks 
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other lands under the latter's protectorate. 


It was this apostasy, under duress, of the 
Treaty of Sevres; the Allies’ Treaty of 
Sevres; the Allies’ Treaty of Lausanne 
which “replaced” the Sevres paper; plus the 
Armenian Communists’ namby-pamby of- 
ficial declaration that there was no more 
“Armenian Question” that have served the 
shallow consciences of the world’s diplo- 
mats sufficient reason for ignoring and 
evading the Armenians altogether. 

The Treaty of Moscow ( March 16, 1921) 
and the Treaty of Kars (October 13, 1921) 
were two more humiliating bits of parch- 
ment unveiling further the Communists’ 
ove” for Armenia in particular and the 
essence of nationalism in general. The 
former also nullified Sevres, and the latter 
awarded more Armenian lands to Azerbai- 
jan and Georgia. 

Though the Allies retained their vocal 
interest in Armenia, it was now easier than 
ever to forget their promises; and some 
went so far as to accuse Armenia of “going 
Communist.” The Treaty of Lausanne be- 
tween ‘hem and Turkey on July 24, 1928, 
whitewashed Armenia and its “everlasting” 
question once and for all. 

These transacticns and numerous other 
secret agreements even before the fate of 
World War I was fancied, such as the Sykes 
Picot; and pacts afterward, such as the 
“use” of the Greeks by the British to thwart 
the Italhans, adequately reveal that deep- 
down their heart they could not have been 
pro-Armenia, but that their only desire was 
as follows: Firstly, the priority of oppor- 
tunity to territorially exploit the succumb- 
ing Ottoman Empire; and, failing, second- 
ly, to commercially exploit it by beggarly 
appeasement of Kemal. 

All this psychologically may reflect in 
itself that ethnocertric thinking (combined 
with pragmatism) was perhaps in part 
dominated by a hastily opinionated con- 


tention that the peoples in that part of 
the world were decadent in scruples and 
morally degenerate; and, thus, good reason 
for their own virtues to be put aside, while 
they carved up the Empire. 

It is indeed an ironic testament of jus- 
tice that the “modern” Turks so befuddled 
and abcrted the powers’ attempts, as in 
times past. that the latter were deprived of 
their “milk and honey”; and paradoxically, 
in that light alone, Turkey was Armenia’s 
avenger. For this reason Turkey has since 
become the most state-controlled power 
on earth, except for the USSR; while the 
one-sided courtship goes on, and Turkey 
is praised for her veneer democracy. 

The tiny Armenian Soviet Republic was 
labelled independent for one year, and on 
December 18, 1922, was united with 
Georgia and Azerbaijan, forming the Trans- 
caucasian Federation. In 1986, that Fed- 
eration was superceded and its members 
several'y united with the Soviet Union as 
members. Today, Armenia, with about 
12,000 square miles (size of Maryland, and 
one-twelfth its historic size) and a popula- 
tion about 1,500,000, is one of the sixteen 
USSR republics. 


Under Soviet Rule 


Peace and contentment, however, have 
never ieigned for the Armenians and the 
other satellite nations within or without the 
USSR. 

No sooner had the Bolsheviks taken over 
Armenia, than they violated all their 
pledges of integrity, amnesty, and respect. 
They exiled the army officer’ corps, liqui- 
dated the clergy, threw hundreds of poli- 
tical leaders in prison, oppressed the peas- 
ants, and gave the landholders no quarter. 

On February 18, 1921, two and one half 
months after sovietization of the Armenian 
Republic, spontaneous revolt sprouted into 
a full-scale revolution. The whole nation 
rebelled as one man, freed the prisoners, 
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banished the Red Army and the Bolsheviks, 
and restored a legitimate government. 

This act remains the first and only suc- 
cessful revolution against the Kremlin by 
a nation under its control. 

On April 2, 1921, the restored govern- 
ment was driven out of Erivan the capital 
by a Bolshevik army from Georgia; and it 
then set up a provisional capital at Geuris, 
in eastern Armenia, where it withstood the 
attacks of the Bolsheviks until July 18, 1921, 
when it withdrew into Persia. Its Ministers 
went to Paris, transferred their power to 
the Delegation of the Armenian Republic 
and invested it with governmental author- 
ity. This Delegation, which was the body 
that signed the Sevres Treaty, and its rep- 
resentatives, was the legitimate successor to 
the Government of the Armenian Republic. 

Inside Soviet Armenia, the favorite past- 
time of the Bolsheviks has been to burn 
over and over again in effigy the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, whose demo- 
cratic-nationalistic ideology dwells un- 
shaken deep in the hearts of the people. 
Thousands of Dashnags have been liqui- 
dated even after having publicly declared 
their recantation, under coercion. 

As late as 1929, the official Soviet Ency- 
clopedia acknowledged that ninety percent 
of the Armenian people were with the 
Dashnags. Even Aghassi Khanchian, Presi- 
dent of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Armenia and its virtual 
dictator, once, to Drastamat Simonian, 
Commissar of Education (purged) admit- 
ted, before Beria, Stalin’s right-hand man 
personally murdered him in Tiflis, that 
should something happen, the Dashnags 
would take over again in their native land. 

His successor, Amadouni (purged) also 
admitted the strength of the Dashnags. He 
said that, “.. . . until recently (1986) Dash- 
nag mentality had been very much alive in 
Armenia, particularly among the intelli- 
gentsia, the historians, and the writers.” 
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Indeed, for more than sixty years, the 
greatest fighters and the greatest mind 
and beacons for the people have bee 
Dashnag-minded individuals; exceptions: 
Tekeyan, and formerly, Tchobanian, poets, 

The ARF ideals could not and cannot die 
in Soviet Armenia because their attainment 
is vital to the endurance and permanence 
of the nationality. The return of Armen. 
ian territories given away by the Commun. 
ists, the matter of independence, of relig. 


ious freedom, and other hopes never can 


be forgotten by the Armenians, even when 
the Soviet sun shines most brightly. And 
while it was the Dashnags who fought to 
preserve the very existence of both Turkish 





and Russsian Armenians and by whose 
efforts zven the Armenian of today exists, 


it has been a ruthless Moscow-run regime ) 
which diminished. in the interests of the f 
Kremlin’s Eastern policy, the hard-won ter- f 
ritory, which has reduced directly or in- 


directly the population, and eliminated the 
elite. So dominant, so distorting have the 
Soviet and its Armenian puppets been, that 
the latter have had, or have been compell- 


ed, to literally boast of Armenia’s “success” { 


under the Soviets. Were Moscow to spend 
billions for hospitals, houses, factories, 
modern facilities for this Republic, it could 
never hope to atone for the miserable dam- 
age it has done to the Armenian cause and 
character. 

Not only have the Dashnags, Hunchags, 
Ramgavars and other Armenian parties 
been obliterated inside Russia while set 
against one another outside, but the Armen- 
ian Communists and Chekists themselves 
have been purged over and over. Besides 
Khanchian and Amadouni, numbers of 
leading and trusted Bolsheviks have been 
liquidated, including Ter Gabrielian, a 
President of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. Even Kachaznouni, the first Prime 
Minister of Independent Armenia, who 
“turned” Bolshevik, was exiled to death in 
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Loyal intellectuals, like Nerses- 


Siberia. 
ian, Mekintzian, Surkhatian, and Yesaian, 
paid for their “mistakes” with their lives. 
So did great Soviet writers, like Bakountz, 


Mkertitch Armen, and Mahari. One of the 
most brillant poets, Eghishe Charentz, was 
put to death, but just beforehand he had 
written a poem, “The Message” in May 
1933, which decoded — for there is no dis- 
patch in the lyrics, declares, “Armenian 
people, your only salvation lies in your col- 
lective strength!” In 1938. even the Catho- 
licos himself, Khoren I, the “Pope” of the 
Armenian Church, was strangled to death. 
The mass arrests and deportations, especial- 
ly in 1929-80, and 1934-87, caused the 
wholesale destruction of thousand of lives. 
High Armenian leaders in the Politburo, 
such as Mikoyan and Tevosyan, are traitors 
to their people. The former, in 1937, led to 
Erivan Georgian and Turkish Chekists. 
They abruptly rounded up all Armenian 
Chekis's, accused them of being counter- 
revolutionary agents of the Armenian Re- 
volutionary Federation, and had them all 
shot. Then there followed a purge of 82,- 
000 Armenians — all accused of Dashnag 
agentry. All were exiled or killed, and 
Mikoyan himself was personally repsonsible 
for the executions of General Nazarbekian, 
Kerandonian, and Shatorian. Latest to 
run the gauntlet include Khatchatourian, 
the great composer, and Sarvan, the great 
painter. 

Today, three decades since the world 
gave up Armenia to the Russians, there are 
only 64,000 Communist Party members out 
of one and a half million people. Of this 
number, it is believed 55,000 would go 
over to a liberator. When it is remember- 
ed that many have become Communists or 
members of the Youth Consomols only to 
protect their security and insure their 
futures, the number of converts to the “new 
religion” is not much to speak of. The So- 
viet dictatorship, by its impositions on its 
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peoples to the smallest detail, by its relent- 
less spying and oppression on laborers, 
farmers, and vanishing clergy, by the ter- 
rorism of its Cheka and the silent purges, 
continues thereby to plant the seeds that 
eventually will mean its own destruction. 

The Armenians, traditionally a farming 
people, and farming is the livelihood of 
all but 6 percent, can never be content 
unless they own their own land. The sys- 
tem of collective farms, with the State as 
landlord, has been accepted only under 
pain of death. 

They realize, on the political scene, that 
the Soviet’s occasional pose as champion 
of small peoples is a veritable sham. They 
realize that had the cause of World Revolu- 
tion of the workingman more dearly re- 
quired it, that all, not part, of their terri- 
tory and people would have been forever 
wiped out. They realize that it was their 
master, who, as the Turk’s only friend, put 
him on his feet, armed him, helped him 
crush the Armenian Republic. They real- 
ize now that the naivete of some of their 
very own people forced upon them a sys- 
tem of slavery which is without parallel. 
They have seen their morality decline, 
their respect for the spiritual shattered, 
their character again reduced to the apathy 
of « century ago. 

And yet, in their naivete, which is bred 
from the simple honesty derived by peoples 
close to the soil for centuries, they have re- 
mained loyal to the Russian as they had to 
the Turk in expectancy of better days. It 
was this which prompted them to fight so 
hard in World War II, so hard that they 
were a main contributing force, and perish- 
ed nearly to the last man, in the Battle of 
Stalingrad, that Beginning of the End. So 
hard, that in the proportions of decorations 
received, they ranked first of the scores of 
nationality groups in the Soviet Union. 

Yet, for Communism, there can never be 
Armenia or Armenian Independence. Na- 
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tions and national cultures are archaic, 
they have no place in the World Revolu- 
tion, from which is to emerge the hybrid, 
godless “Utopia.” In the question of na- 
tionalism, the nation is but the means to 
this end. That is the reason why the only 
Armenian group feared by the Russians 
(and Turks alike) is the Dashnag, which 
sees in nationality permanent and supreme 
values and will forever remain opposed to 
whatever tyranny would threaten them. 
Communism has no place in Armenian life, 
a life which has been so individualistic in 
temperament that its excess brought about, 
in part, that land’s collapse before the 
Parthians and the Seljuks, as well as be- 
fore the Russians, and keeps the nationality 
divided everywhere, even this day in 
America. 

Since the Communists fear a strong 
Armenia as do the Turks, they have on 
every occasion sustained and maintained 
the latter and sacrificed the former; both 
these steps draw their World Revolution 
closer. In the intrigues of diplomacy, even 
were the two to face each other in a World 
War ITIL, history and Communism both sug- 
gest that both powers would do their best 
to finish off Armenia once and forever. 

Every development by either of these 
two governments aims to destroy the Ar- 
menian existence. The post-World War II 
repatriation hoax and the deceiving atti- 
tude of Russia toward Armenian Kars and 
Ardahan, now in Turkey, are calculated to 
provoke antagonism towards the luckless 
nation at home and abroad. 

And in Turkey, “Turkification” has done 
its job as “Russification” will do its share. 
In fact, the Armenians very often were 
often better off under the Sultans and 
Czars, respectively, than under the two 
state dictatorships of today. 

In Turkish Armenia, incidentally, the 
few remaining Armenians, if they dare to 
call themselves Armenians, live in constant 


terror. Positions allowed them as rayah 
under the Sultan are denied them now. 
Taxes in World War II confiscated their 
property and sent them to prison camps. 
Their once beautiful Erzinga, Karin, Van, 
and Kars, are nearly devoid of life. The 
entire Armenian area, three-fourths of the 
national homelard, produces practically 
nothing of the Turkish national income. 
While this region is one-fifth of the Turks 
republic, it accounts for little more than 
one percent of her national wealth. There- 
in, illiteracy is almost 100 percent. Turkish- 


Armenia, or rather Armenia in Turkey, if f 


restored, has resources and fertility suf- 
ficient to support a sovereigt: nation, yet it 
remains Turkish by force of the Turkish 
sword and by the cowardice of Europe's 
diplomats. 
Pan-Turanism. 


(The Turkish damage to the Armenians ff 
in World War I was one million lives, one f 


million expatriates. and property loss from 
4,000 villages of twenty billion French gold 
francs; not to mention the moral and psy- 
chological effects on the Armenians, Turks, 
and on the Worlc, which also lost a stal- 
wart ally and an honest buffer against Com- 
munism; her existence might have choked 
any Communist threat in that part of the 
world. Needless to add, there has never 
been from the Turks so much as a word of 
apology or act of compensation. The gi- 
gantic crime was condoned so that in the 
future other nations may perpetrate similar 
brutalities. ) 


What Restoration Means 

The bountiful joys from liberation of this 
and the other nations dominated in east- 
ern Europe are easy to imagine. Were the 
free lands to pron.ise their joint assistance 
and support and win the confidence of the 
behind-the-“Curtain” peoples, by making 
an effort to understand their - intense 
longing to live ‘as free sovereign nations, 
then propaganda, which is the very germ 
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S of World Communism, would become para- 


lyzed. The free world must realize that, 
proper] y approached, their strongest assur- 
ance toward world peace and shriveling 
national budgets can be achieved by a sin- 
cere, concerted, non-economic motivation 
to discover the histories and aspirations of, 
and cooperate with, these forgotten, or bet- 
ter, unknown lands. It should be recalled 
that less than half the population of the 
USSR is Russian; but all yearn for a change 
in regime. 

While the present policy of “contain- 
ment” has virtues. it makes us forget that 
we may be simultaneously jeopardizing and 
indirectly, at least, penalizing hundreds of 
millions of would-be friends. Cordial as- 
sociation with the undergrounds and the 
more highly regarded officials-in-exile of 
the subordinated nations should not be 
avoidec. We must tell them we are their 
friends and that we do stand uncondition- 
ally for their liberation. 

Restoration of home rule to all these 
lands means the same: honor, national 
pride without chauvinism, restitution of 
of the unique culture of each, and the op- 
portunity to contribute it, unencumbered, 
character, preservation and perpetuation 
to the main stream of world civilization. 

The Armenians have suffered because 
they were a little, though gifted people, 
not strong enough to fight all the enemies 
who surrounded them, not rich enough to 
purchase independence by giving some- 
thing away, not known enough to appeal 
to the hearts of their neighbors, but always 
deserving political independence nonethe- 
less. This was deserved especially after 
World War I when they gave more and 
lost more for the Allied Cause than any 
other nation proportionally, including Ser- 
bia, Poland, and Belgium. 

Of the 3,500,000 Armenians in the world 
today, 2,500,000 live within, or generally on 
borders adjacent to, their present republic. 
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Some 250,000 live in the United States and 
Canada; but there are elsewhere in the 
world nearly three-quarters of a million 
who are without citizenship of the hospi- 
table lands in which they reside. Contrary 
to misrepresentation, practically the entire 
stock has lived within the bounds of His- 
toric Armenia from time immemorial till 
the Great War, and for most of this time 
under its own sovereigns. For generations 
most of the people never saw life in the 
next valley, except in wars or pilgrimages. 

They come from what is perhaps the 
oldest known kingdom of Aryan culture 
and speech, are first in the acceptance of 
Christianity as a national religion. 

Racially, they are an unstable blend of 
the Irano-Afghan branch of the Mediter- 
ranean stock, common among Persians, of 
Alpine, common in South Germany and 
France; and the Nordic branch of Mediter- 
ranean stock, in at least one of its northern 
Europe varieties. Their language shows 
astonishing basic-word affinities with Eng- 
lish; their myths aad sagas with the Norse; 
their music cften resembles Keltic versions 
from the British Isles to North India; their 
love of land and healthy non-imperialistic, 
non-chauvinisitically intentioned national- 
ism is like that of the Irishman for his 
thirty-two counties. 


Today, as the top priority “DPs,” they 
await the opportunity to reoccupy their 
desolate homeland from abroad and from 
their adjacent, overpopulated Soviet Ar- 
menia. Haiastan is their land historically, 
geographically, culturally, economically, 
and every other way known to the imagina- 
tion or science of justice. The “squatters” 
from the North and West of the past sev- 
eral centuries have deprived them of their 
beloved soil, forcsts, and mountains and 
robbed them of their name by force of 
physical numbers, outright murder, fa- 
mine, deceit, cunning, treachery, infer- 
iority frustrations, and greed. 
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Contrary to prevalent notions, Armenia 
is still a fertile agricultural land, has great 
mineral wealth, and is believed to compre- 
hend one of the richest virgin oil fields in 
the world. Indeed, partly for reasons in 
this latter connection, Armenia was scrap- 
ped at the Lausanne Treaty. 


Allowed a chance, these people can make 
of their countryside an economically sound 
nation (and a tourist resort) in short order. 
They can once again become the first out- 
post of Western Democratic Civilization 
east of Athens. To judge their future is to 
look and marvel at their past contributions 
which ere only now being accorded recog- 
nition. Armenian nationalism is not nar- 
row, chauvinistic, military, or superior. 
Pitted behind their whole cause is their 
desire to be able to prove and then improve 
themselves. They basically differ from the 
Moslems about them in their appetite for 
inspiration, not in that of sensation which 
generally characterizes the latter and is 
rationalized in their religion. Though ma- 
terially wanting, they are highly respected 
for their sobriety, industriousness, and gen- 
eral honesty, and few peoples have a higher 
code of morality 

A democratic state of Armenia, then, is 
a moral force in the Near and Middle East, 
and once reestablished is sure to win vic- 
tories for democracy’s cause, since this 
ideology best induces converts by its physi- 
cal demonstration, which Armenia as the 
most suited and suitable candidate can 
perform because of her propinquity to 
those millions in her vicinity, now or likely 
to be in questioning abeyance as their poli- 
tico-economic alignment, and because of 
the respect she hes earned both there and 
abroad, and lastly because of her familiar- 
ity with extremes of government. 

Higher phrases aside, the Armenian 
wants to dwell in his land of tradition to 
regain his stature and self-respect, to win 
his due recognition, to right a dishonor, to 


lose his more unfavorable traits which owe 
themselves to pseudo-de-nationalizing, to 
recover his more meritorious ones, to watch 
his vineyards, melons and cabbage grow, 
tend his sheep, while his nation takes its 
proper place in the world family. 

Said Vratzian, last Prime Minister of Ar- 
menia, of his party, the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation: 

“It believes that the final happiness of all 
peoples, large or small, rests in the estab- 
lishment of a universal system of freedom, 
and the victory of the democratic powers. 

“The ARF is working for a free and in- 
dependent Armenia with the firm convic- 
tion that the Armenian people, like all other 
peoples, has a God-given right to live as a 
free nation, and to weld its own destiny. 

“The ARF aims to unite the two parts 
of Armenia — Russian Armenia and Turk- 
ish Armenia, and make of it a Free, Inde- 
pendent, and United Armenia. It is con- 
vinced, as said before, that this can only 
come about with the final victory of demo- 
cracy.” 

It is in respect to the accomplishment 
of the last Independent Republic and in 
dedication to the one to be that the Ar- 
menians the world over celebrate May 28 
each year as their Independence Day. With 
God’s help and the kind assistance of 
friendly nations, the goal shail be achieved. 


The United States and Armenia 

In passing, it is fitting to very briefly 
note the past relations of the American 
public and their humanitarian gestures to- 
ward the Armenians. For they have proven 
they were among Armenia’s sincerest 
friends, and their aid will not be forgotten. 

From 1831, American missionaries had 
served the Ottoman Empire with humani- 
tarian, educational, and religious activities. 
These people were responsible for the sal- 
vation of thousands of lives during the 
tragic years. 

The Armenian Relief Committee, formed 
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September, 1915, under chairman Dr. 
James L. Barton, was supported by the 
State Department; and it and its successor, 
the Near East Relief, admirably relieved 
the sufferings of Armenians and other Near 
East peoples. The American Relief Ad- 
ministration provided over 50,000 tons of 
food with a value of $10.6 million from 
Congressional Relief appropriation; and 
under 2 later act of Congress, the U. S. 
Grain Corporation contributed 40,000 tons 
of four. a government gift of $4.8 million. 


The American Committec for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia was under the chair- 
manship of James W. Gerard, former Am- 
bassador to Germany, and included many 
other notables such as William Jennings 
Bryan, Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Senators King and Swanson, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler. One of its fine accomplish- 
ments was the set of petitions it handed 
President Wilson, signed by 20,000 minis- 
ters, rectors, and priests, 85 bishops, 40 
governors, and 25 college presidents, asking 
him to do his “utmost to secure and insure 
the independence of Armenia.” 


The public backed Wilson, who will go 
down in both Armenian and American his- 
tory for his genuine sympathy and undim- 
ishing efforts for their cause. He went so 
far as to ask the Senate for authority to 
take a mandate, on May 24, 1920. 


The Armenian Lafayette was supported 
by great Americans. A telegram sent him 
June 22, 1919, signed by Charles Evans 
Hughes, Root, Lodge, John Sharp Wil- 
liams, lames Gerard, Alfred Smith, Fred- 
eric Courtland Pensfield, and Charles Eliot 
stated, in part. “We believe that without 
regard to party or creed the American peo- 
ple are deeply interested in the welfare of 
Armenia. . . . We therefore respectfully 
urge that, as a first step in that direction, 
either the Allies or America or both should 
at once send to Caucasian Armenia requi- 
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site food, munitions, and supplies for fifty 
thousand men, and such other help as they 
may require to enable the Armenians to 
take over the non-occupied parts of Arme- 
nia, within the boundaries defined in the 
Memorandum of the Delegation of integral 
Armenia. We trust that it may be possible 
to secure prompt and full justice for Ar- 


. ” 
menia. 


As late as 1928, one of the two major 
political parties still resolved justice for the 
country. 

America had the honor to reject the 
Treaty of Lausanne, and the U. S. continu- 
ed to recognize Armenia until the advent 
of Roosevelt. 

Leading American Congressmen con- 
tinue to extol at Armenian-American con- 
ventions the justice due their cause, and 
the remarks of some have been recorded 
in Congress through the present time. 


The Atlantic Charter and the U. N. O. 
Charte: aside, Armenians and other simil- 
arly situated peoples look with hope to the 
House of Representative Concurrent Reso- 
lution 94, which seeks to aid in every way 
their national liberation movements. They 
look fondly on the Kirsten Amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act which calls for the 
formation of respective national units un- 
der NATO and the materia! assistance of 
their national undergrounds in Russia. 

They appreciate the recent efforts of 
Congressmen Kirsten and Armstrong who 
sponsored a psychological strategy confer- 
ence in Washington at which fifty national- 
ity groups were represented by five hun- 
dred delegates. 


They look forward to the formation of 
American Committees for the liberation of 
all the distinct peoples in the Soviet. 

They hope that even more decisive move- 
ments on behalf of the American public 
and its government will be forthcoming, 
and that, instead of dwindling into a state 





of callous indifference, they will, for the 
benefit of all, gyrate into a general crusade 
to relieve the millions of unknown heroes tegrity to the affairs of nations. 
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beneath the Red Star, bringing at the same 
time a renaissance of honor, trust, and in- 











Poverty 


Oh scorn the dream if scorn you will 
For love failed not the dream 
The dream did 


Oh mock the need if mock you must 
For love failed not the need 
The need did 


Oh crush all hope if crush you care to 
For love failed not all hope 
Our hope did 


For if, my love, the truth be known 

Love was a light beyond whose veil 

Gleamed fields too fertile, too rich with promise 
For the impoverished heart to bear 


ANAHID THOMASIAN 
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INFANTRYMAN DERVISHIAN 


JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


In December of 1952, the Hairenik Association announced that the long-awaited 
volume “The Armenian American in World War II” was ready for distribution after 


more than two years of intensive preparation. On these pages, we present a represen- 


tative page from Mr. Tashjian’s work — the story of Lt. Ernest 


mond, 


GN 


From out of the crucibles of the cam- 
paign in North Africa, there came forth 
heroes. The story we relate is that of Ernest 
Herbert Dervishian, one of those heroes; 
and it is curious indeed that at least four 
of the young men of Armenian extraction 
who went on to high milita: y fame received 
their baptism of fire in an operation which 
has been described as the real beginning 
of the end the Axis power. 

Ernest Herbert Dervishian was born 
August 10, 1916, in Richmond, Virginia, of 
immigrant parents, both of full Armenian 
extraction — the late Hagop Artin Dervish- 
ian, who died February 21, 1940, and Mary 
Juskalian Dervishian. The Dervishian fa- 
mily is a part of one of the smallest Armen- 
ian Ar. rican communities in the States. 

His father served as a member of Captain 
Herbert s company in the National Guard 
before World War I. Appropriately enough, 
later in 1945, the Captain, then Mayor of 
Richmond, found himself lauding the son 
of one of his old soldiers at “Dervishian 
Day” in Richmond. 

Following primary education in Rich- 
mond public schools — he graduated from 
John Marshall High School in 1933, Der- 
vishian entered the University of Rich- 
mond, ending his studies there with receipt, 
in 1988, of a Bachelor of Laws degree. He 
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of Rich- 


Va., the only Armenian in history to win the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


started the practice of law after his gradua- 
tion, having passed the State Bar Examina- 
tions in December 1937. Dervishian con- 
tinued active in the legal field until his in- 
ductior, as a selectee, into the United 
States Army, September 12, 1941, in the 
unsettled period before Pearl Harbor. 

Basic training as an infantryman was had 
at Camp Croft, South Carolina; he was then 
assigned to Co. B, 135th Infantry Regiment, 
34th Infantry Division — the famed “Red 
Bull” D‘vision. Dervishian remained with 
that unit throughvut practically his entire 
active career. 

In April, 1942, approximately four 
months after the entrance of the United 
States into the shooting war, the 135th 
found itself preparing for movement over- 
seas, having been alerted. Two quick pro- 
motions were handed Pvt. Dervishian be- 
fore the regiment boarded ship, for the 
British Isles as it proved. Raised to Cor- 
poral on April 8, he was shortly thereafter 
handed “buck” sergeant’s stripes, April 26. 
Four days later, the “Red Bull” was on the 
high seas. Service followed in Ireland, 
Scotland and England. 

Dervishian’s division finally hit its last 
leg toward combat. Leaving the British 
Isles, December 24. 1942, it landed at the 
shattered port of Oran, where a major Al- 
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lied landing operation had taken place one 
month before. They met the enemy in 
Tunisia and played a large role in pushing 
Rommel off the continent. 

Ernie Dervishian was promoted to Staff 
Sergean: (platoon sargeant) on June 26, 
1948, and was proud of his crack unit. “My 
regiment,” he points out today with a good 
deal of justifiable pride, “was the only U. S. 
unit in the victory parade in Tunis, it hav- 
ing been selected to represent the United 
States.” 

On September 17, 1948, the 34th Divi- 
sion left North Africa for Salerno, Italy, and 
participated in the bitter and disappoint- 
ing winter campaign that found the allied 
drive to liberate Rome bogging down at 
Anzio and Cassino in the face of enemy 
military efforts and ingenuity. With the 
advent of spring, American troops to the 
south of Anzio broke northward, and the 
Fifth Army was soon on its way to attain- 
ing its objective. But bitter fighting lay 
ahead. 


It was May 23, 1944, a memorable day in 
the hist=ry of Allied arms. As the Allies to 
the south moved up the Tyrrhenian coast, 
the beleaguered Anzio garrison opened a 
drive on all sides of its perimeter. Der- 
vishian. now a Technical Sergeant, having 
received his fifth stripe on May 8, found 
himself in the cauldron of Cisterna, the 
strongpoint, according to the Infantry 
Journal, “from which the German Four- 
teenth Army under General Mackensen had 
contained the beachhead (at Anzio). (The 
Fifth Army took Cisterna) only after seven 
counterattacks made by Nazi tanks were 
repelled.”! The American effort to take, 
and then hold, the place was a desperate 
one. 

And May 23 was a memorable day for 
Technical Sergeant Ernest Dervishian. 
When the smoke of battle had cleared, he 


IWORLD AT WAR, 1939-1944: The Infantry 
Journal, Washington, 1945; page 283. 





found hiraself up for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor — “the highest military 
award for braver; that can be given to 


any individual in the United States of J 


America.” 


What brought him an extraordinary [ 
honor bestowed upon only 426 Americans | 


in World War II? How was it that the 
son of an Armenian immigrant became the 
38rd Virginian in history to receive the 
CMH? 

The full story is told by General Orders, 
Number 3, U.S.A., dated 8 January, 1945, 
The text of those orders is reprinted here 
in full following that text found on page 
336 of “The Medal of Honor of the United 
States Army”; Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948: 


CITATION FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


“RANK AND ORGANIZATION: DER- 
VISHIAN, Ernest H., Second Lieutenant, 
84th Infantry Division. PLACE AND 
DATE: Near Cisterna, Italy, 23 May, 1944. 
ENTERED SERVICE AT: Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. BIRTH: Richmond, Virginia. 

“GO No. 3, 8 Jan. 1945 CITATION: For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
risk of life above and beyond the call of 
duty on May 28, 1944, in the vicinity of 
Cisterna, Italy. Second Lieutenant Der- 
vishian (then T/Sgt.) and four members of 
his platoon found themselves far ahead of 
their company after an aggressive advance 
in the face of enemy artillery and sniper 
fire. Approaching a railroad embankment, 
they ol served a force of German soldiers 
hiding in dugouts. Lt. Dervishian, directing 
his men to cover him, boldly moved for- 
ward and firing his carbine forced ten Ger- 
mans to surrender. His men then advanced 
and captured fifteen more Germans occupy- 
ing adjacent dugouts. The prisoners were 
returned to the rear to be picked up by ad- 
vancing units. From the railroad embank- 
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ment, Lt. Dervishian and his men then ob- 
served nine Germans who were fleeing 
across a ridge. He and his men opened fire 
and three of them were wounded. As his 
men were firing, Lt. Dervishian, unnoticed, 
fearlessly dashed forward alone and cap- 
tured all of the fleeing enemy before his 
companions joined him on the ridge. At this 
point four other men joined Lt. Dervishian’s 
group. An attempt was made to send the 
four newly arrived men along the left flank 
of a large dense vineyard that lay ahead, 
but murderous machine-gun fire forced 
them back. Deploying his men Lieutenant 
Dervishian moved to the front of his group 
and led the advance into the vineyard. He 
and his men suddenly became pinned down 
by a machine-gun firing at them from a dis- 
tance of fifteen yards. Feigning death while 
the hostile weapon blazed away at him, Lt. 
Dervishian assaulted the position during a 
halt in firing, using a hand grenade and car- 
bine fire which killed one soldier and 
wounded another. At this moment the 
enemy intensihed the fight by throwing 
potato-masher grenades at the valiant band 
of American soldiers within the vineyard. 
Lt. Dervishian ordered his men to with- 
draw; but instead of following, he jumped 
into the machine-gun position he had just 
captured and opened fire with the enemy 
weapon in the direction of the second hos- 
tile machine-gun nest. Observing move- 
ment in a dugout 2 or 3 yards to the rear, 
Lt. Dernishian seized a machine pistol. 
Simultaneously blazing away at the en- 
entrance of the dugout to prevent its occu- 
pants from firing and firing his machine- 
gun at the other German nest, he forced 
five Germans in each position to surrender. 


“Determined to rid the area of all Ger- 
mans, Lt. Dervishian continued his advance 
alone. Noticing another machine-gun posi- 
tion beside a house, he picked up an aban- 
doned machine pistol and forced six more 
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Germars to surrender by spraying their 
positions with fire. 

“Unable to locate additional targets in 
the vicinity, Lt. Dervishian conducted 
these prisoners to the rear. The prodigious 
courage and combat skill exhibited by Lt. 
Dervishian are exemplary of the finest tradi- 
tions o} the armed forces of the United 
States.” 

By order of the Secretary of War 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
Chief of Staff 


But it was not the “prodigious courage” 
shown by Sgt. Dervishian at Cisterna that 
brought him a battlefield commission. On 
July 9, 1944, Dervishian was made a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant. He says this unusual 
honor was bestowed upon him “for action 
involved when Rome was taken and for 
several weeks thereafter. It was given for 
commanding a unit in excess of platoon 
strength . . . The Anzio fighting was not 
even mentioned in the recommendation for 
commission.” 

An Armenian American serviceman, like 
Dervishian at that time a participant in the 
fighting around Rome, says that when they 
asked Dervishian how it felt to be a hero 
— and an officer, he said simply: “It’s O.K. 
— but I'd rather be practicing law back in 
Richmond.”? 


Following his adventure at Cisterna, and 
his joining the officers’ corps, Lt. Dervish- 
ian was appointed Trial Judge Advocate 
of his regiment and in September of 44 was 
assigned on temporary duty to Fifth Army 
Headquarters. Returning to the United 
States January 2, 1945, he was ordered to 
duty with the Army Ground Forces Re- 
placement Depot at Fort Meade, Md., and 
Camp Adair, Cregon, as an instructor in 


2HAIRENIK WEEKLY (Boston), August 30, 
1944. Article entitled “Richmond Boy is Made 
Lt. on Battle Field,” by Harry Haroian. 
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combat problems. Promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant about April. 1945, he was separated 
from service Nov2mber 12, the day after 
Armistice Day, 1945. 


Dervishian joined the Virginia National 
Guard in November 1946, as Adjutant of 
the 176th Regimental Combat team, with 
rank of Captain, but was forced to resign 
in July, 47, due to the pressure of his priv- 
ate law practice. He joined the Judge Ad- 
vocate General Corps Reserve with the 
same rank, and at this writing remains a 
member of the inactive reserve. 


When Ernest Dervishian returned to the 
States, he found that surprisingly enough 
to him, his deeds in Italy had become le- 
gend among Americans. His home city, 
Richmond, was especially sensitive of his 
exploits. On January 30, 1945 — just five 
days after he stepped back on home soil — 
Richmond held its “Dervishian Day.” 
Thousands of Richmonders turned out for 
a parade held that afternoor and a public 
gathering that same evening which “honor- 
ed not only the city’s Medal of Honor win- 
ner, but also all of Richmond’s men in uni- 
form.” He received various gifts from the 
city and was lauded by Brig. Gen. Joseph 
B. Sweet, C.O. of the Virginia District, 
Third Service Command, “on behalf of all 
the infantrymen of our armed forces, for 
your uuexcelled contribution to the Ameri- 
can people.” 


“How many Virginia heroes have been of 
foreign extraction?” asked one of the dis- 
tinguished speakers on that occasion, in re- 
ferring to Lt. Dervishian’s Armenian an- 
cestry. Quoting Walt Whitman, the same 
speaker recited. “Out of the cradle cease- 
lessly rocking there are born new heroes 
— new servants.” 


Dervishian, he said, “was Richmond 
born, Richmond reared . . . He was edu- 
cated in our public schools and in our own 


University of Richmond. He is one of us, 
yet his stock is from the cradle of mankind. 
He bears the honest name of an honest Ar- 
menian family.” 

In his speech on the occasion of “Der- 
vishian Day,” the Lieutenant said he felt 
that “God’s hand” had been “on my shoul- 
der . . . I was lucky.” So much for him- 
self. He continued: ‘My thoughts and your 
thoughts go out to those who have been 
killed, those missing, and those who still 
are fighting, who have been wounded, those 
who are prisoners of war. They are 
all due equal credit, if credit is to be be- 
stowed for doing one’s duty. Countless 
others performed acts equal to mine. They 
were not so lucky.” 


On that occasion, too, Lt. Dervishian 
was presented the only honorary life mem- 
bership given by the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce. The Governor of the State 
of Virginia remarked that “Honor has come 


to a humble citizen — and that citizen is 
still humble.”3 


And Virginia showed its appreciation of 
its “humble citizen” 


in more manifest 
fashion a year later, appointing him As- 
sistant Commonwealth’s Attorney for the 
city of Richmond. “Commonwealth’s At- 
torney T. Grady Haddon could not have 
pleased Richmond, Va. better by naming 
Ernest Dervishian his assistant... .” an 
editorial of the Richmond News Leader re- 
marked.* Dervishian continues in that ca- 
pacity today, while also engaging in the 
private practice of law with his brother. 
“Dervishien and Dervishian” maintain of- 


fices in the Travelers Building, in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Dervishian has also been active in vet- 
erans’ affairs, serving as one of the five na- 





3Details of “Dervishian Day” are taken from 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, Jan. 31, 1945. 


4Richmond (Va.) News Leader, July 10, 1947. 
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tional vice commanders of the American 
Legion through the 1946-47 organizational 


year. 


Besides holding the Medal of Honor, he 
received the Bronze Sta, and the Silver 
Cross, the latter decoration on recommen- 
dation of the Commanding General of Pol- 
ish troops in Italy, the Military Valor Cross 
( Italian ), the Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
and “about four or five service medals 
which in my opinion a soldier accumulates 


rather than earns,” as Dervishian himself 
puts it.> 

Ernest Dervishian is the only person of 
Armenian extraction in history to have won 


the Congressional Medal of Honor. 





5The Polish Decoration, “The Silver Cross,” 
conferred by the Polish Government in Exile in 
London, and the Italian “Military Valor Cross” 
are awards given on recommendation of the United 
States Army, and do not refer to a specific action. 
Dervishian’s “Bronze Star Medal,” he says, “was 
not given for any particular action, pe | 
automatic award following the award of the Com- 
bat Infantryman’s Badge.” 





A WEDDING IS A 
WEDDING 


SAMUEL GASPAR 


Manas watched the gold and russet 
leaves fall drowsily from the crowns of the 
poplars, some, wafted by the wind, find- 
ing their way into the pool. He noticed 
that the swallows which usually perched 
on the telegraph wires were gone, and 
the stork’s nest in the neighbors’ oak tree 
was deserted. The sun shone through the 
yellowing foliage with a soothing warmth 
now. A quiet autumn was settling over the 
Own. 

To old man Manas, the scene was a re- 
assuring sign of approaching winter, herald- 
ing family gatherings, perhaps a few mar- 
riages and christenings and everything that 
went with them — wine, intimate conver- 
sations, reminiscing. He felt peaceful and 
contented until his eyes fell on his wife, 
Dilbar, who was kneeling beside the pool, 
washing jars for fall canning. The de- 
pressed expressiou on her face at once 
marred the tranquility of his mind. 

Manas emptied his pipe and reaching for 
his cane, went over to her. “What’s the 
matter?” he asked. “Since you came back 
{rom your village, you look gloomier than 
a professional mourner. Did one of your 
relatives yield his soul to God?” 

Dilbar stood up. She was taller than 
her husband, heavier; she had a strong, 
inasculine face, domineering eyes. 

“It’s my niece, Nazik. I’m worried about 
her,” she confessed. “A ripe girl, but no- 
body’s courting her. She'll become like an 
apple devoured by worms. If only we could 


find someone for her. He doesn’t have 
to be young or handsome, just as long as 
he’s a man. I was wondering about Ap- 
kar.” 

“Apkar?” Manas scratched his head. Ap- 
kar was simple, childlike, and he had no 
home. He spent his days out in the coun- 
try alone, dreaming; nights he took care 
of a team of horses belonging to a droshky 
driver and slept in the stable. Manas had 
never noticed hin: glance at a girl, let 
alone court one. “You mean Apkar the 
fool?” 

“My Nazik isn’t particular,” Dilbar said. 
“Apkar will do. Talk to him. Tell him it’s 
about time he quit acting like a boy — the 
idiot.” 

He considered his wife suggestion. He 
did not care whether Nazik ever found 
a husband or Apkar ever settled down. But 
a wedding was a wedding. It meant music, 
wine, laughter. He could already visualize 
himself at the wedding, drinking toast 
after toast. 

“All right, I'll try,” he said, limping out 
of the yard, one hand on his back, the 
other pounding his cane on the ground. 

Manas knew where to find him. He 
walked out of the town, crossed the or-, 
chard, and as he was approaching the 
brook, he saw Apkar moving stealthily in 
the direction of a meadow lark. But as he 
made an attempt to trap it, the shadow of 
his arms warned the bird, and it flew off. 
leaving Apkar embracing empty space. 
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Then, apparently not noticing Manas, he 
lay down, eyes closed, relaxing. 

“Eh, you rogue.” Manas poked him with 
his cane. “You certainly have found a nice 
place to rest.” 

Apkar jumped up, startled. 

“Don’t shy away like a colt. Sit down. 
I saw you. You almost caught that lark, 
you sly one.” 

Apkar looked no different from any other 
young man. If he changed his shirt once 
in a while and got a haircut, he’d even 
look handsome, Manas observed, for he 
had red cheeks, eyes shadowed by long 
lashes and a smile as engaging as a child’s. 


“You like to come here, don’t you?” 
Manas sat beside him on the grass. “But 
you must remember that you’re no longer 
a boy. | recall the day you were born. An 
accursed blizzard sprang from the devil 
knows where, and the governor of the pro- 


vince, who was supposed to pass through 
he town on his way to Erivan, had to 
cancel his trip. The same year when a hail- 
stone ruined our grapes. Let me see — 
Manas stroked his gray mustache pensive- 
ly — “it must be at least twenty-two or 
twenty-three years ago. That's how old 
you are. And your're still sleeping in the 
stable.’ 

“I liku horses,” Apkar said. 

“Yes, ves, but look at your clothes. What 
you need is a wife to cook for you, to wash 
your clothes, a young thing that you can 
pinch sometimes.” He winked at Apkar. 
“They like it, the black-hearted devils, al- 
though they hop like sparrows and pre- 
tend that they don’t. And don’t forget that 
vou'll grow oid and will like to have some- 
one to took after you. Now take my back- 
ache. When pain like an evil spirit gets 
hold of me, glory be, there’s my wife. She 
rubs my back, puts a warm brick on it. 
All right, now where would I be without 
her? I say get married and settle down!” 

Apkar nodded mechanically, his face 


registering neither annoyance nor surprise 
<t Manas’s bold suggestion. He just grin- 
ned amiably, as though he were listening 
to an interesting story. 

“Eh, what do you say?” 

Apkar looked flustered, and no word 
came from his lips. 

Manas was discouraged. “A woman who 
will take care of you, a wedding, a clean 
place to sleep, and all you do is gape at 
me — you dolt. Bah!” he said with exas- 
peration and walked away. 


When Manas got to his neighborhood, 
vespers were over at the Armenian church, 
and a long line of women were pouring 
out, their shoulders bent, as though heavy 
with sin. Dilbar was among them. He 
called her aside. 

“IT saw Apkar. I talked to him until my 
voice was hoarse as a tongueless crow’s.” 
He shook his head. “It’s impossible. My 
eyes don’t drink water. He won't get mar- 
ried.” 

“Tll go to the village and fetch Nazik,” 
Dilbar announced. “Let the idot see her 
vith his own eyes.” 

“God grant that it happens” Manas said. 
“Let’s say they see each other and fall in 
love. Have you thought of a place for the 
wedding?” 

She stared at him with a lingering con- 
tempt. “Already woried about the wed- 
ding — the shiftless devil. Let’s wait and 
see what happens We'll find a place, and 
you can drink as much as your hay loft 
will hold.” 

“That's the way a wedding should be — 
enough food and drink for everybody.” 

“I dozed off during the service and had 
a dream.” Dilbar confided in an awed voice. 
“I dreamt that Apker and Nazik were hold- 
ing hands.” 

“Praise be!” the old man said. “When you 
dream in God’s own house your dream is 
bound to come true. .. .” 

The following morning Dilbar left for 
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her native village and came back the same 
day, bringing her niece, Nazik, along with 
her. 

She was a shy girl, thin as a sapling, and 
had a sallow face. It was hard for Manas 
to conceive of even a simpleton like Apkar 
being eager to unite his life with hers. Dil- 
bar was confident. however. Determined 
to marry off her niece, she made methodi- 
cal preparations in order to catch the pros- 
pective groom, Apkar Dilbar took her for 
walks, mtroduced her to her neighbors, 
dragged her to the church; but not matter 
how often they went out, not once did 
they encounter Apkar. 

“You can’t locate him with a hound,” Dil- 
bar complained to her husband. “He’s no- 
where to be seen. He doesn’t even show 
his face at the church — the infidel!” 

Manas roared with laughter. 

“This is a fine time to laugh,” she flared 
at him. “Old witches are already wagging 
their poisonous tongues, and you stand 
there—” 

“Tll find him,” Manas promised. “Ill 
find him and bring him to the house. But 
you must have something ready to wet my 
lips.” 

A corciliatory expression brushed her 
virlie face. “Who's depriving you of any- 
thing?” she said “Bring Apkar with you, 
then you can drink until you turn black. 
Go on now, find him.” 

Manas waited on the road and as Apkar 
was returning from the orchards, he walk- 
ed along with him, talking of horses, and 
before Apkar realized it, they were in 
Manas’ yard. 


“Guest! I’ve brought a guest.” 

Dilbar came out of the house. Bowing 
with an exaggerated politeness, she led 
them into the best room. “Welcome! Wel- 


come! What wind blew you into your 


house?” she chirped gayly. “May our thres- 
hold always be honored by your foot- 
steps.” 


Apkar, evidently not accustomed to such 
an extravagant reception, smiled uncom- 
fortably. 

Manas said, “Woman, our throats are 
dry. Bring us something cool and refresh- 
ing.” 

She went out. Through the window 
overlooring the yard, Manas noticed his 
wife giving Nazik instructions for immed- 
iately Nazik began pinching her cheeks, 
biting her lips. Presently Dilbar came 
back with a pitcherful of red wine and 
some pickled cucumbers. She put two 
glasses in front of them and sat down, 
her hands in her lap, beaming at her guest. 

Manas filled the glasses. They drank 
and talked about horses, again, while Dil- 
bar set there, her eyes darting outside 
restlessly. They were having their third 
glass when Nazik came and stood in the 
doorway, her cheeks crimsoned, her usu- 
ally bloodless lips rather red now. She 
looked forlorn, and her embarrassment 
deepened the color of her already mas- 
saged face. 


“This is my niece, Nazik,” Dilbar intro- 
duced her. “My heart was heavy with 
sadness She has come to keep me com- 
pany.” Then turning to her niece, she 
added, “Come and join us. Apkar is no 
stranger. He is like one of the family.” 

“That’s right,” Manas agreed. “Sit be- 
side our dear guest.” 

Nazik sat beside Apkar. Apkar looked 
agitated, then a moment later he got up. 


“The horses will be coming in. I must go,” 


he said. 

Dilbar pushed him down gently. “The 
first time he’s tasting our salt and bread,” 
she said in a hurt voice, “and he wants to 
leave. 1l’ve cooked some stew — tender as 
a pigeon’s breast.” She gave a knowing 
look at her husband and disappeared into 
the kitchen. 

“Eh, Nazik,” Manas asked, “do you have 
such handsome young men in your village? 
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Look at him. Tall as an oak tree and as 
sturdy.” And when Nazik blushed, toy- 
ing nervously with the corner of her ker- 
chief tied under her chin, Manas said, 
“How she acts — like a bride.” 

Apkar wriggled in his seat. “I must go. 
The horses. . . .” 

“Enovgh of your horses!” Manas yelled 
good-naturedly. “This house has been 
gloomy as an owl's nest. You two have 
brought light and sunshine. It’s an oc- 
casion to celebrate, you rogue. Up with 
your glass... .” 

Apkar obeyed him reluctantly. Now, 
fortified by his third drink, for the first 
time he looked at Nazik with his clear 
brown eyes. 

“Go on, touch her hand,” the old man 
urged. 

Apkar hesitated; he looked down and 
smiled, but prodded by Manas, he finally 
reached for the girl’s hand and touched it 
gently. 

Manas watched them with satisfaction. 
“This wine has opened my stomach like 
2 cave. Woman, what about some food?” 
He got up and limped towards the kitchen. 

“Get ready for the wedding,” he whis- 
pered to his wife “He’s like a burr; nothing 
will separate him from her.” 

Dilbar peered at them anxiously. Al- 
though they were sitting there, silent and 
shy, she clapsed her hands. “Praise be! 
They're like doves, like two loving doves.” 

After supper Apkar promised to drop 
in the following day, so they let him go. 

Apkar didn’t show up the following day 
or the day after. Dilbar was frantic. Cor- 
nering her husband, she said. 

“He didn’t keep his promise. And the 
women, how they're gossiping — may they 
carry their ugly sins in their necks. All 
the things they're saying about my poor 
Nazik, trampling her good name in mud. 
And he,” she raised her eyebrows, “court- 
ing that innocent girl, then disappearing. 


He can’t run away like that. He must pro- 
pose to her.” 

“Apkar didn’t do anything,” Manas said. 
‘He just touched her hand, thats all.” 

“Isn't that enough?” Dilbar snapped. 
‘When you married me you hadn't even 
touched my hand. He went far enough,” 
she nodded. 

“It’s clear that he doesn’t want to get 
married,” Manas said. “Then again, may- 
te the fool doesn’t know what's going on 
in his own mind. Now if I had some money, 
say ten or fifteen rubles. . . .” 

“Do you think I’m sitting on a treasure? 
All right, suppose you had that money, 
then what?” 

“Tll bring him to his senses. Make him 
marry her.” 

“But how?” 

“Leave it to me” Manas beat his chest. 
“I know how.” 

“Lord knows, I don’t have much money, 
but for my lonely Nazik I'd gladly sacrifice 
my soul.” 

The same afternoon, armed with fifteen 
rubles, Manas went to hunt for Apkar. He 
combed the street, the stable, then finally 
caught him as he was heading towards 
the orchards. Apkar eyed him suspicious- 
ly. 

“I want to talk to you about Nazik,” the 
old man said. “There’s fire in her heart. 
How her eyes shine, like polished glass 
the minute she hears your name. How her 
face melts — the love hungry she-divel. Eh, 
do you like her?” 

“Yes,” Apkar admitted. “I like her.” 

“You'd better hurry, because there are 
a flock of young men after her. You'd bet- 
ter snatch her before someone else beats 
you to :t. But tell me one thing,” Manas 
nudged him. “Did you pinch her that day? 
Out with it you rascal!” 

“No, gospel truth I didn’t.” 

“But you'd like to, I know. Well, you 
‘vill soon. I’m going to buy you new 
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clothes, get you ready for the big day. 

“New clothes?” Apkar’s eyes brightened. 
“New boots, too?” 

“Oho! He wants everything. All right, 
you'll get new boots, too. I want you to 
look neat and handsome.” 

Manas bought him trousers, a red blouse, 
and a pair of shining boots. He made him 
discard his rags and change into his new 
clothes. 

“Like a prince!” Manas exclaimed. 
“God's a witness. you look like a prince. All 
you need is a haircut, but that can wait.” 

Manas could see how fascinated Apkar 
was, especially with his boots. Every time 
a speck of dust settled on them, he brush- 
ed it away with his fingers. But he also 
seemed restiess, Manas thought, and he 
couldn’t tell whether it was due to happi- 
ness or to his being anxious to get away. 
Rather than take a chance, he kept Apkar’s 
attention by relating his experiences in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1882. 


“It was dawn when we attacked Kars. 
Our artillery started blasting the enemy 
positions. ...” He threw a sidelong glance 
at Apkar and was convinced that he was 
listening with rapt attention. “What a 
battle! For three days and three nights 
we fought....” He talked on and on until 
he had managed to maneuver Apkar into 
his house. 

Dilbar, who was swapping leaves, notic- 
ed Apkar, came over, her face happy with 
surprise. 

What pretty clothes!” she said. “How 
handsome he looks.” 

“A prince! Doesn’t he look like a prince?” 
Manas put his arm around Apkar affection- 
ately. “We'll hire Mikho, the blind tarist. 
When he plays he puts his soul in it. We'll 
sing and dance. Your wedding will be the 
biggest this town has ever seen . . . But 
where’s Nazik? Apkar came to show her 
her his new clothes.” 


“She went to the store. She'll be back. 


Eh, when shall we have the wedding?” 
Dilbar asked, smiling at Apkar. 

Apkar’s lips moved. He obviously want- 
ed to say something, but seemed to lack 
courage. Manas watched him curiously, 
He looked restless and nervous, and Manas 
wondered what was going on in his mind, 

“We should have the wedding within 
two weeks, ah, Apkar?” Manas asked. 


Apkar looked at him straight in the face 
and after some hesitation said, “I don’ 
want to get married.” 

“What? What kind of nonsense is this?” 
Manas demanded, clearly alarmed. He 
had gone to all this trouble, hoping to en- 
joy a wedding, and now he was suddenly 
faced with Apkar’s stubborness. “You're 
jeking.” 

“I don’t want to get married,” Apkar 
said again. 


Dilbar put her hands on her hips and 
glared at him. “After courting my niece, 
after disgracing her name, now you say 
you don’t want to get married. The whole 
town’s talking about it.” 

“I don’t care,” he said. 
get married.” 


“I don’t want to 


Manas pursed his lips, and narrowing 
his small eyes, he said, “Hey, who are you 
trying to fool? Why do you think I spent 
fifteen rubles on you — so that you can 
wear new clothes and strut around like a 
cock? You'd better come to your senses.” 

“Her honor’s gone. She’s been disgrac- 
ced,” Dilbar protested. “What will the 
neighbors say? You have to marry her. 
It’s settled.” 


“Of course he will, if he doesn’t... .” 
Manas pounded his cane threateningly. 

Just then Apkar slipped away like an 
eel and got out of the house. 

“Hey, you fool, come here. Let’s talk 
this thing over,” Manas shouted. “How he 
runs — like an Arabian horse.” 

Helpless, he turned to his wife. Not only 
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was the vision of a glorious wedding gone; 
now he had to face Dilbar’s wrath. 

“You let a fool like him get the best of 
you,” she accused him. “Spending my 
fifteen rubles. . . .” 

“Hold on, woman. I tried my best. I 


told you he wasn’t the marrying kind, but 
you wouldn’t listen to me.” 


“You hunchbacked satan! May death flap 
its wings at you for spending my precious 
fifteen rubles and accomplishing nothing 
_. . My Nazik, my poor, lonely Nazik.” 

“Enough! Stop clouding my blood. The 
devil with you and your Nazik . . . Leave 
me in peace...” And Manas limped 
away, muttering curses at Apkar, indeed at 
all the fools in the Caucasus. 














In Memory 
of the Battle of 


Arara 


JOHN VARTOUKIAN 
Gn 


Our humble earthly folk have chored the simple grains of life, 

And asked naught but a sheltered roof to cascade rains of strife. 

But deep behind their toil of peace, they lay in eager wait 

Of word, of cause, of some beckoning call to stem their rising tide of hate. 

And as they listened to the wind, they heard the clarion call. 

And codes of peace laid quick to rest for arms of war to one and all. 

The summoned word did bid them haste for they knew well where duty 
led. 

At last to level bowing scales which stooped from blood before them shed. 

To such a call the earth minutes; for on all smiles a single sun, 

And though countless were the paths to arms, all paths to glory were but 
one. 

Fate chose the field of Arara to bear the blunt of blows released, 

For only weapons wrought by war could e’er sustain the dream of peace. 

A peace they once had clung to now from out their reach was lost, 

But courage fused incentive fights for blessings treasured most. 

Now wake and rest your churning plow that nursed your budding soil to 
rise, 

And lift instead your lethal tools to surge the fight in legion guise. 

In vengeful fold attack was launched as the crushing shock of war imparts 

Upon two onward rushing tides where blunt steel spoke for tortured 
hearts. 

They charged upon that dire field imbued in mind where purpose 
stemmed, 

And like a tiger borne of hate, suppressed in rage of foe condemned. 

For coiled repent released itself, ferocious in its fatal leap, 

While legionnaires in bloodswept field made their blades pierced true and 
deep. 

Their only paths lay paved ahead to press the Turks in mass defeat, 

And when the battle’s fury died, the trailing foe turned in retreat. 

And through the blows of victory the sparks of war fell to content, 

Like a crystal rain that scrubs away the clustered city sidewalk scent. 
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A bold and snow haired mountain crest cast lenient smile upon 

A callous field once foamed in hate that now enveloped morbid calm. 

And evening summoned lucid stars, jeweled and shimmering on the soil 

As if the eyes of heaven watched to certain freedom’s pungent toil. 

Then soon a gray dawn hung behind the tired broken silhuettes in wait 

Who stooped in victory hovering oer their bloodied twisted tottering 
mates. 

And night transformed to paling sun that glared upon the seething bed, 

And from the hampered bodies spun its lattice shadows o’er the dead. 

But in their death they've given birth to seek our freedom now, 

For through the haze of war we hold their fight, our cause, their pledge, 
our vow. 

Now swing your shuffling bodies home in knowledge that your fight was 
won. 


And seize the peace your hearts have sought, your cause has spoke, your 
duty done. 











ARMENIAN CARTOONIST 
ALEXANDER SAROUKHAN 


H. KURDIAN 


The art of caricature among the Armen- 
ians is not extensive, if not a wholy neglect- 
ed art. The art of course in itself is one 
of the difficult and important arts. It has 
been encouraged and cultivated in western 
civilization for centuries, but among the 
Armenians it had a very slow start. Al- 
though it has beea popular, it has seldom 
attained the heights of “art” in the real 
sense of the word. Among the very few 
real Armenian cartoonists unquestionably 
Alexander Saroukhan could be classified as 
the greatest and his work as tops. For 
this, naturally he has received international 
fame, although unfortunately very little of 
it has echoed in the USA and particularly 
among his compatriots. 

Perhaps the nature of the Armenians or 
perhaps the deplorable state of affairs in 
old Armenia has deprived the Armenians 
of the great and wonderful art of humor. 
We do not seem tu have any old known Ar- 
menian humorists in by gone centuries. I 
remember one in the XVII century, a well 
known Armenian ecclesiastie by the name 
of Mardiros of Crimea (Mardiros Khrimtzi 
of Kafatzi) who left.some humorous poems 
about some Armenian priests in the Bal- 
kans. There are some other occasional 
poems written with fine humor about the 
knife, the quail, the crow, wine and similar 
subjects. Another church man, Minas of 
Tocat of the XVII century, has left a poem 
or two (about oatmeal, flies, etc.), but that 
is about all. We have to come down to the 
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XIX century to find the great humorist Ha- 
gop Baroman, and after him few less im- 
portant ones. 

Humorous drawings. cartoons or carica- 
tures, do not exist in ancient Armenian 
manuscripts. Although sometimes I have 
seen illustrations cf human head birds exe- 
cuted in a curious manner. In my collec 
tion of ancient Armenian manuscripts | 
have a XVI century Four Gospels illumi- 
nated with marginal illuminations of birds 
and faces that are most unorthodox and 
give signs of an odd illuminator or perhaps 
a demented one but nevertheless a bit 
humorous to the present observer. 

I have not collected data on Armenian 
cartoonists, but as far as I can remember 
they were few. The late Aram Andonian 
was one and has done some caricatures of 
his contemporaries. Two periodicals “Gav- 
rosh” and “Kiko” in Constantinople, de- 
voted entirely to satire, had cartoons, some 
crude and some clever, but as to who did 
them for those papers I do not know. Per- 
haps there were cartoonist Armenian artists 
in Russian Armenia or in Tiflis. That I do 
not know. But in the USA in our times I 
have known one great and famous car- 
toonist, Constantin Aladjalov in N. Y. City, 
formerly an immigrant from the Red regime 
of Caucasus, a good and close friend of 
mine until I came to Wichita. He was of 
Armenian origin, but Cotic did not bother 
to advertise the fact. His great and un- 
questionable artistic ability has time and 
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time again appeared in New Yorker, Satur- 
day Evening Post, etc., and his clever car- 
toons from LIFE to almost every important 
publication. I also had an opportunity to 
notice the name of an Armenian, Shivan- 
ian I believe, in a few cartoons published in 
Saturday Evening Post. 

These is about all I can remember about 
Armenian cartoonists. 

As far as I know Alexander Saroukhan 
is the greatest Armenian cartoonist. 


I had seen his cartoons and read his name 
in various Armenian periodicals. I was an 
admirer of his work little of which I had 
seen. Again my good friend Ardashes 
Orak saw that at least we, Saroukhan and 
myself, know of each other by long distance 
correspondence. And then one day in 
March 1952 I visited Cairo, and the first 
thing I phoned Orak, inviting him to the 
hotel as Cairo still is a strange town for me 
to visit without help. It was not long when 
I had the great pleasure of seeing Orak 
and with him Onnig Avedisian and Alex- 
ander Saroukhan in my room. Here were 
three successful well known Armenians 
who with great pride had devoted their 
recognized talents, valuable time, and great 
ability to the beloved Armenian culture. 


Alexander Saroukhan, stocky but lively, 
comparatively quiet but witty, impressed 
me favorably from the very beginning. He 
was as I had expected him to be, a kind 
man, devoted to things and persons he liked 
—a proud man with a sharp ability to see 
and judge his fellow men. 


It is hard to remember what we talked 
about those first few short hours but what 
ever it was it created a close tie which 
bound us together in mutual friendship. 
I spent a whole evening at Saroukhan’s 
hospitable home and his most interesting 
studic. I seldom have had a more enjoy- 
able visit such as at Saroukhan’s. There he 
with great kindness showed to me hun- 
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The author as depicted by Alexander Saroukhan. 


dreds of cartoons, all interesting, all clever 
and witty. 

Saroukhan for years was and still is the 
most popular and sought after cartoonist for 
famous French language publications like 
La Caravane or Le Progres Egyptien. His 
cartoons of World War II which appeared 
in the above mentioned and other publi- 
cations eventually were published in book 
form. In ihis book Owen E. Holloway of 
Faculty of Arts at Fuad I University of 
Cairo says about Saroukhan and his work: 

“Saroukhan has the requisite knowledge 
of war. He also possesses the artistic means 
to present this subject to the civilian. Cari- 
cature, for normal work day journalism, is 
pleasant travesty. Technically, it is exag- 
geration plus economy. It has been the 
special privilege of Saroukhan’s genius to 
disdain that economy. His rich emotional 
personality is most itself when his satire is 
most riotously, most wantonly extravagant, 
when it is loaded, even, with high ex- 
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plosive remarks of all sorts springing up 
on signposts and notice boards all over the 
drawing.” 

Indeed Saroukhan has a rich “emotional 
personality” which guides him, I should 
say correctly his genius, to make those car- 
toons “riotous” perhaps “most wantonly ex- 
travagant,” but with a compact force that 
drives cartoons “point” way beyond any 
power of writing. 


Saroukhan uses every bit of the space of 
his drawing paper, besides he uses every 
single line of his cartoon to emphasize 
clearly the idea he tries to convey. The 
years of experience which he has enjoyed 
in his well balanced life has no doubt mel- 
lowed his manners and speech, but his car- 
toons have retained the explosive power of 
his convictions. His forceful drawings have 
nothing ‘personal’ in his dislikes or his 
likes. They contain an impartial, honest 
understanding of the times and tides, of 
the side of those with whom he shares 
morals. 


Naturally Saroukhan as a cartoonist is 
obliged to define his ethics, his politics. 
This definition is clearer then the defini- 
tions given to us by various writers who 
take advantage of all uncertainities of the 
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written word. Saroukhan cannot hide the 
necessary clarity of his opinions in his car- 
toons. Thus, sometimes a cartoonist as 
honest as Saroukhan may get on a limb. 
All cartoonists do it to a more or less de- 
gree. His consideration of Stalin and his 
part in the last war has been motivated 
from the time when every one believed in 
Stalin and his Bolsheviks. 

Saroukhan is essentially an Armenian 
cartoonist. He loves to use his talent in the 
service of Armenian culture. This, how- 
ever, is an unprofitable job And just for 
that reason it requires special courage. Sar- 
oukhan very bravely has cartoon-illustrated 
an edition of “Unguer B. Banchouni” 
(Cairo 1938) the famous masterpiece of 
Yervand Odian. The published cartoons 
are of course black and white. However 
he has them also in colors. At his studio he 
showed to me magnificent color-car- 
toon-illustrations of immortal Baronian’s 
masterpiece, “Medzapativ Mouratzguan- 
nere.” But who will be brave enough to 
foot the bill of publication of these master- 
pieces? At the same time let us not forget 
the heroism of Saroukhan who knowing 
well the hopelessness of publication, has 
devoted his valuable time and talent to en- 
rich Armenian culture with these cartoons. 
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‘HURRYING’ GARABED 


By GARABED EKSOOZIAN 


He is the most sought after customer in 
our city’s coffee-houses, — coffee houses 
which in order to give themselves a more 
desirable reputation have taken on fancy 
and cultural names. 

He is close to fifty, yet instead of walk- 
ing from home to factory, and from factory 
to coffee-houses, he runs. He is constantly 
in a rush, even when eating, drinking, or 
speaking. But, in spite of this rush, in all 
fairness to him, it must be said that in the 
past thirty years he has participated in all 
national and public activities, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. His only fault has been 
his hur: ying through it all. It seemed that 
the most important thing for him had been 
the running, hence “hurrying” Garabed! 

He so hurried through elementary school 
that he failed to make high school. Then 
he kept rushing from one job to another, 
thus getting nowhere. He has run about 
from one organization to another never giv- 
ing himself the opportunity to acquire or 
to become acquainted with the principles 
of any organization. And because of this 
habitual and constant rushing there is a 
certain immaturity that is visible in his 
speech, in his voice, in his dress, in his 
manners. That is “hurying” Garabed. 

Up to a point he managed, goodly or 
badly, to live his own life, in his own way. 
But, upon marriage, when he tried to rush 
through his family life, his wife made an 
effort to stop him. It was useless. Finally, 
ill and discouraged, she forsook him, go- 
ing back to her mother’s home. 


a streak of vanity in him. He enjoys hav- 
ing people speak of him — a weakness 
which makes him an easy target and a very 
obliging fellow. You can get him to do 
almost anything by simply saying upon 
meeting him: 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Garabed, my 
dear man. God is good to have me come 
across you. It’s true that God never for- 
sakes one. No dcubt you know that we 
will have a large mass meeting next Sun- 
day, it is for the benefit of our community 
and humanity. You are the only one who 
can handle this job. These circulars that 
you see have to be passed out to every 
home, store, restaurant and coffee-house. 
There are not many — only three hundred 
or so — but be careful not to leave more 
than one at each place. Come on! You 
are our pride and joy.” 

First off, he will probably refuse you 
with the excuse that he is busy. But if you 
have had experience with him, you need 
not resort to any magic to induce him. All 
you have to say is that the members of the 
organization had placed their hopes in him, 
and if they had known he would refuse, it 
is probable they would never have decided 
on having the meeting. Then, if you are 
still unsuccessful, make a casual remark 
about the publicity the meeting will have in 
the papers, and the names that will be men- 
tioned therein. That surely will prove suf- 
ficient, and for the next four or five eve- 
nings he will rush about faithfully per- 
forming the task given him. In the mean- 


He has still another weakness. There is ygiytime you can sit peacefully around the 
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pinochle table, returning home at a late 
hour, feeling like z hero who has perform- 
ed an arduous duty. What care you if 
Garabed’s wife did leave him for this un- 
fortunate weakness! 

Or, if you happen to be the chairman 
of a picnic committee, and find no one will- 
ing to work, all you have to do is to get 
hold of Garabed. The golden key to your 
success lies in the aforementioned plea. On 
the day of the picric you will find him un- 
der the broiling sun, sweating while bar- 
becuing shish kebab and lule kebab before 
the hot and smokey fire. He will hustle 
around and carry pots, pans etc. while 
you strut proudly about, merely giving or- 
ders, and receivirg the appreciation and 
praise of everyone for the success of the 
undertaking. 

And that was net all. There is a small 
church in our town and it had not been 
cleaned for months. A Bishop was to cele- 
brate mass there oue Sunday morning. The 
church needed a good cleaning, but it could 
not afford to pay for it, and it had to be 
done without cost by some public-spirited 
volunteer. There was no one to be found. 
The chairman of the church trustees comes 
across Garabed at the entrance to one of 
the coffee-houses: 

“Hello, pal, let’s go in and have some cof- 
fee together. I have something to tell you.” 

They go in. ‘he church trustee orders 
the coffees, then begins his story: 

“I am going to tell you something, my 
dear pal, but you must keep it a secret. An 
engagement took place in our church the 
other day, and what do you think hap- 
pened? The engagement ring, with a dia- 
mond on it the size of a bean, got lost some- 
where in the church. No one knows it yet 
but I am telling you because I trust you. 
The church has to be swept thoroughly 
from the balcony down to the altar, if it is 
to be found. What do you say, Mr. Gara- 
bed? The owner has promised to donate 


half the value of the ring to the church. |f 
you start early Saturday morning, you can 
finish the job befcre it gets dark.” 


“Poor girl, she has had a bad start, may | 


God help her,” so says Garabed and be. 
comes silent. 


The shrewd trustee immediately senses 
the reaction and continues, “God isn’t com. 
ing down to earth to help her, man; God 
is going to help her through you.” 


These words made the right impression, | 


but still the trustee wished to make doubly 
sure, so he added: 


“... And this I'll tell you also, that when | 


the ring is found, the priest will announce 


it in‘ the church in the presence of the | 


Bishop, the name of the finder of the ring, 
and the gift promised by the owner.” 

Garabed could not resist such a tempt 
ing proposition. He gave his consent and 
hastily left the coffee-house. 

Saturday morning at dawn, Garabed was 
at the church. Soon after, the chairman 
of the trustees followed him, giving him a 
few instructions and leaving immediately. 


Toward evening, when Garabed was al- 
most through with his work, he found the 
ring before the altar, wedged in a crack of 
the floor. He was so overjoyed that tears 
filled his eyes. He looked at the picture 
of Mary and the Christ-child hanging at 
the back of the altar, and she seemed to be 
watching him through the shadows. How 
sad were those eyes! She seemed not to 
care about the newly-cleaned church, the 
newly-found ring, the well arranged chairs, 
and the joy that was in his heart! 


Alas! that very night, while “hurrying” 
Garabed, thoroughly exhausted, got into 
bed and began making his plans for the 
morrow, a whisper was going about from 
house to house which gradually took mo- 
mentum and before long people began ex- 
claiming, “bravo, bravo, that’s the way the 
chairman of a church group should be. . . . 
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‘HuRRYING’ 


The man is faithful to his job. . . a real 
man!” 

Poor, simple Garabed! 

Sunday morning, with the ring in his 
pocket, Garabed goes to church. He 
notices a few people standing around in 
the entrance hall talking loudly and laugh- 
ing. Upon seeing him, they lowered their 
voices. Others came and joined the group. 
It seemed that they were all watching him, 
although none approached him. But that 
didn’t bother Garabed. He had more im- 
portant things to do this morning and was 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the chair- 
man, who was alieady late. As the num- 
ber of people increased so did the whis- 
pers and the laughter. Yes, he was sure 
they were watching him, but why, what 
was it about? Was it possible that they 
knew his secret Well, they all would know 
about it a little later anyway, when the 
priest makes the announcement that Gara- 


his entire half of the value of the ring to 
the church. Oh, yes, he was an important 
man. But why was the chairman so late? 


Gradually he became aware of the con- 
versation going on around him in hushed 
voices. His ears caught some of the re- 
marks: 

“Engagement. . .?” 

“What engagement. . .?” 

“It was a lie about that engagement.” 

“He thinks he FOUND it,’ 

“Did he?” . 

“The ring?” 


“He thinks it’s a diamond... .” 
“What is it then. . .?” 
“Glass! Glass! Glass .. .!” 


“From the Woolworth’s five and ten. . .” 

“Was it a trick. . .?” 

“It was?” 

“What a trick!” 

Garabed became extremely uneasy. Go- 
ing into the ante-rcom, he took out the ring 
and for the first time examined it carefully. 
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There was no doubt about it. The ring 
WAS glass and he had been the victim of a 
cruel trick When he came out of the ante- 
room, the service had begun and the con- 
gregation was already seated. He noted 
with surprise that the chairman of the trus- 
tees had come and was standing near the 
collection table, srilingly greeting the par- 
ishioners as they entered. Upon seeing 
Garabed, it seemed the smile suddenly left 
his face. Going over to him, Garabed said, 
pointing to the ring in his hand: 

“Was this the diamond ring you spoke 
to me zbout?” 

“How do I know what ring it war. that 
or another?” 

“And how about the engagement. the 
bargain, the announcement?” ceed out 
Garabed, enraged 

“What engagen.ent? What bargain? 
What announcement?” said the chairman, 
and continued: 

“Are you crazy? 
this is a church.” 

For the first time in his life, “hurrying” 
Garabed lost his temper and a bull-like 
strength came over him... “You, you,” 
he yelled, throwing the ring into the col- 
lection plate and getting hold of the man 
he would have thrown him out of the 
church door, if those near by had not inter- 
vened. Voices of anger and women’s cries 
were heard from within the church. In his 
mad rush Garabed glanced in but saw no 
one save the sad and beautiful picture of 
the Blessed Virgin, then hurriedly left 
without even looking back. 


Dont be so noisy —- 


Later, “hurrying” Garabed was hurt even 
more deeply when he heard that the priest, 
hearing of the trick, instead of censuring 
the injustice done him, had praised the 
chairman’s conduct, with these words: 

“God bless him. That is how a good 
church trustee should be. That is the way 
to treat our indifferent members, Ah, yes, 
the trustee should be as wise as a serpent 
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and as innocent as a dove, in accordance 
with a given situation, although it won't 
be wise or healthy for him to try it on me.” 
And after making these remarks, he had 
laughed loudly and heartily. 

From that day on “hurrying” Garabed 
has not stepped inside our church, the 
church he had always loved. Only, now 
and then, while he rushes from home to 
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factory and from factory to the coffee. 
house, you still can see him deliberately 
taking a longer route so as to take a glimpse 
at the outside of the church as if waiting 
for a call from the inside for him, to enter, 


So what? who cares! the church is richer 
now. 


Besides, Garabed will never change. 








Morning Sun 


After long sleep, rested and cool, 
Day rises up from slumber'’r pool 
Coming to earth, scorning delay, 
On eager wings, angelic way. 


Sunbeams are loosed, routing the night; 
Filling the whole world with delight; 
Fear disappears, faith soars again, 

Joy walks with me down life’s bright lane. 


-NuvER KoumMyYan 
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THE 1951-52 SOVIET 
PURGES IN 
AND ARMENIA 


HERAND ERMOYAN 


In June of this year American correspon- 
dents in Moscow announced the news of 
new purges in Georgia and in this connec- 
tion there were rumors of similar purges in 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. This news was 
echoed by the Armenian press of the dis- 
persion. Seeing the dispaiches from Mos- 
cow in regard to Georgia were rather toned 
down while those about Armenia were ex- 
aggerated, I thought it proper to give a true 
picture of the purges in both countries bas- 
ing my information on immediate sources: 
the Zaria Vostoka of Tiflis, and Khorhur- 
dayin Hayastan, (Soviet Armenia) and 
Communist of Yerevan. 


The purges in Georgia were total, that 
is to say, they were carried out in all parts 
of the land, resulting in changes in all the 
links of the party organization, from the 
lowest to the highest echelons. In this re- 
spect what happened in Georgia is highly 
reminiscent of the notorious Yezhov purges 
of 1987-88 in the whole of the USSR, with 
the sole difference that the punishment 
which was meted out to the actual crimi- 
nals or the recalcitrants was not so severe 
as before when human heads were being 
chopped off like onion heads on every 
hand. The present “liberalism” that is, the 
moderation or comparative leniency toward 
the guilty, is explained by the fact that 
the accused were disciplined not as poli- 
tical, but criminal offenders. 
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GEORGIA 


The purges in Armenia were only partial, 
being limited to Leninakan, the second 
capital of Armenia. 

The purges in Georgia began in Novem- 
ber of last year (1951) and continue to this 
day. The chief reason are the innumerable 
cases of graft, corruption, and stealing 
which took place in state, administrative, 
and especially in economic institutions in- 
volving, one way or other, party and So- 
viet responsible executives. The details, 
no matter how interesting, have no rela- 
tion to the actual happenings in Armenia. 
To make a true appraisal of the partial 
purges in Armenia carried out at the same 
time and brought about by the same causes, 
however, by way of a comparison, we think 
it necessary to make a brief survey of the 
events in Georgia. 

Accused of and prosecuted for the above 
mentioned crimes were the following Geor- 
gian state agencies and institutions: The 
Ministry of Trade, The Compatriotic, the 
Railway Administration, the Administra- 
tion of Public Works (Construction), the 
Ministry of Local Production, and the State 
Supervision. Although top ranking party 
and government officials have been remov- 
ed, dismissed, or replaced largely because 
of their lack of vigilance, however, a few 
of them have been taken t» task for having 
protected the grafters and the thieves. 

Foremost among these is Shonia, the At- 
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torney General of the SSR of Georgia, who 
was expelled from the party and was prose- 
cuted. The same was done to Rabavan, 
Minister of Justice. Higher in rank than 
either of these was Baramia, the Second 
Secretary of the Central Committee of 
Georgia, who likewise was prosecuted. R. 
Shaturi, the other Secretary of the Central 
Committee was dismissed, so were Zodo- 
lavan, the First Secretary of the Comsomol, 
Medoyev, the First Secretary of Southern 
Osetia (part of the Georgian Republic), 
Chikvadzie, the Second Secretary of the 
Committee of Tiflis precinct. Chiachi- 
bayan, First Secretary of the Regional Com- 
mittee of Zouggegh, was prosecuted for 
having protected the thieves. 

It is needless to enumerate here the many 
party leaders and the officials who were 
prosecuted for the same reasons. 

All these took place until the beginning 
of April, 1952. Apparently, Moscow hesi- 
tated for a long time (from November, 
1951, to April 1952), in deciding whether 
or not the purges in Georgia should be con- 
tinued, or the case should be closed with 
what had been accomplished to date. Final- 
ly it was decided to make a complete over- 
hauling of both the party and the govern- 
ment in their highest echelons, or, as the 
Bolsheviks put it, in the leadership. This 
leadership is actually represented by the 
First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party which is appoint- 
ed and terminated by the Central Commit- 
tee of the USSR. To carry out this deci- 
sion, Beria came to Tiflis from Moscow 
where he made the necessary changes in 
the personnel of the leading bodies, after 
which he called into session the Plenum 
which will formulate the purges of the 
party organizations and the members while 
the purging of the government will be left 
to the President of the Supreme Council. 

The Central Commitee’s Plenum (plen- 
ary session) of the first of April decided 


to dismiss K. N. Chankviani, First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee who had 
ruled Georgia for fourteen years without 
interruption. To the Bolsheviks, when a 
man is released from his office without any 
mention that he has been transferred to an- 
other position, it means that person has 
fallen from grace. But to release one from 
his official duties is a less degree of demo- 
tion than being fired from office. Chank- 
viani has fallen from grace by being re- 
leased of his duties. That he has been 
punished, however, is seen hy the fact that 
he was expelled from Georgia as was de- 
cided in the plenary session of April 5-6. 
With the firing of Chankviani the entire 
personnel of the secretariat of the Central 
Committee underwent a change, since, as 
we stated above, the second and third sec- 
retaries, Baramia and Shaturi, already had 
been dismissed. 


There were changes also in the top eche- 
lons of the government. Z. Chkhoubian- 
ashvili was released from his office of Presi- 
dent of Ministers Council (Prime Minister) 
and was appointed President of the Sup- 
reme Soviet. Goguan, who occupied the 
latter post, was released from his duties 
without being appointed to another post. 

The preceding changes in the personnel 
of the highest bodies, especially the dis- 
missal of the First Secretary of the Party, 
justify the use of the world purges in re- 
gard to Georgia, because, as long as the 
First Secretary of the Central Committee 
is on his job, it would not be accurate to 
speak of purges. 

Now let us see what kind of purges were 
made in Armenia as compared to Georgia. 
In the real sense of the word or, according 
to the unwritten Soviet constitution, there 
were no purges in Armenia because the 
First Secretary of the Central Committee, 
Grigor Haroutunian, is still on his job. It 
is true that, since the day he took office 
(September, 1987), he has often made 
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changes in his immediate associates (the 
Second and Third Secretaries of the Cen- 
tral Committee, members of the Bureau, 
the Prime Minister, etc.), and of late sec- 
retaries of the Central Committee, Barid- 
ian and Poghosov, have “disappeared,” and 
K. Alecian and §. Kochinian have been 
transferred to other posts, but Arutinov 
(Haroutunian ) himself continues his duties 
of First Secretary to this day (the begin- 
ning of July 1952), and therefore, it can- 
not be said that there have been purges 
in Armenia after Georgia. 

What took place in Armenia, as we have 
stated, was limited to Leninakan, the sec- 
ond capital of Armenia. Here was a real 


' purge, because the highest officers, the first 


secretary of the Communist party of the 
city, and the President of the Executive 
Committee of the City Soviet (Mayor) 
were removed from office. Their dismis- 
sal was based on the same charges of cor- 
ruption which doomed the notables of 


» Georgia. 


The initiative of Leninakan purges be- 
longs to Armenia’s correspondent of Prav- 
da, K. Hairian. In January 25 of this year 
he published an article in the Central organ 
of Moscow censuring the City Committee 
of Leninakan (City Council) for having 


_ permitted errors in the selection of the 


cadres (officers). The City Committee and 
its Secretary S. Gevorgian, according to 
Hairian, had protected the crooks in office, 
and instead of firing and prosecuting them, 
they had transferred them to other posts. 


The minute the Pravda issue arrived in 
Yerevan, the Central Committee sent Sec- 
retary Z. Grigorian to Leninakan. The lat- 
ter called a conference of the city organiza- 
tion where he passed the Central Commit- 
tee’s decision of a complete change in Len- 
inakan. Yerevan newspapers present the 
whole matter as if the conference examined 
and passed the decision. Their version 
is as follows: 


As usual, the conference was begun with 
a report on the activity of the City Com- 
mittee, read not by the First Secretary La- 
zar Barseghian (who since has been fired 
by the Central Committee), but by the 
newly appointed Secretary named Aroos- 
tamov. The reporter, as well as all who 
spoke, freely criticized the activity of the 
condemned City Committee. The latter 
had been delinquent in their management 
of the industrial projects, thus causing de- 
ficits in the execution of the plans. The 
City Committee also had committed great 
errors in the admission and political indoc- 
trination of party members, and had not 
discussed in its sessions many important 
questions of local interest. But the most 
grievous error, according to Hairian’s arti- 
cle, was that the Committee had been loose 
in the selection of its cadres and their dis- 
tribution over the various projects. Trans- 
lated into simpler words, the Committee 
had practiced nepotism, and had failed to 
remove its proteges even after they had 
been found incompetent or had been 
caught red handed. 


The Conference had pcinted the finger 
of accusation at the very men whom Hair- 
ian had enumerated in his article. First 
among this was V. Petrosian who “had 
shown himself an unscrupulous functionary 
in a number of responsible posts, one who 
had taken advantage of his official position 
to fatten his coffers. He had subordinated 
the State interests to his own personal 
interests. When he was Director of Hayar 
(Central Administration of Trade) he 
busied himself with self-provision (steal- 
ing goods), protected the guilty, squand- 
ered the State resources, and yet, knowing 
all this, the City Committee promoted him 
by appointing him Deputy Manager of the 
Lenin Textile Combine where he again 
impaired the quality and quantity of pro- 
duction. After that they appointed him 
Manager of Supplies of Fabrics in which 
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department Petrosian committed new mis- 
demeanors. The City Commitee, unchast- 
ened by all this, continued to protect Pet- 
rosian and appointed him Manager of Pro- 
duction. Here too Petrosian cluttered the 
positions with questionable characters and 
cheated the government.” 

Khachatourian and Vardevanian are 
other characters who have been subjected 
to the searchlight of crticism. These too 
have defrauded the government but went 
unpunished. Vardevanian, while Director 
of the Sewing Machine Factory, destroyed 
the efficiency of labor, cheated the govern- 
ment, but the City Committee contented 
itself with a mere reprimand. Thereafter, 
Vardevanian defrauded the government to 
the extent of 65,000 rubles. The City Com- 
mittee paid no heed to all this. 

All these scandals were made possible 
because “Gh. Barseghian, former First 
Secretary of the City Committee and mem- 
ber of the Central Committee, and A. Var- 
danov, President of the Workers Commit- 
tee of the City Soviet, protected the men 
who cheated the government, waged no 
fight against the fraudulent activities, and 
often protected the criminals.” 

In the Conference report it is stated that, 
after the exposure of Z. Grigorian, a new 
City Committee of Leninakan was elected 
which, naturally, did not include neither 
Barseghian nor Vardanov. What happen- 
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ed to them afterwards, however, there js 
a profound silence in the press of Yerevan, 
The same silence prevails in regard to Pet. 
rosian, Khachatourian, Vardevanian, and 
the other thieves. In 1937-1938, after the 
boistrous purges, the Bolsheviks used sjl- 
ently to liquidate the guilty, especially if 
they were high ranking officials. 


The presumption is that the two ministers 
of Construction Materials and Light In. 
dustry of Armenia have been liquidated 
in similar manner. The latter of these, K. 
Darbinian, was released from his duties on 
June 27 of this year, but was not transferred 
to another post, which, as we have stated 
above, is a demotion. He has been re- 
placed by Vardan Poghosov. Minister of 





Construction Materials L. Michaelian’s dis- 
missal is definitely the resu!t of his malad- 
ministration, severely criticized by Gh. Dal- 
lakian, Editor of Khorhurdayin Hayastan 
(Soviet Armenia), July 4th issue, 1952. 
Michaelian has been replaced by Yeghishe 
Vardanian, President of the Workers Com- 
mittee of Soviet of Yerevar (Mayor), who 
in turn has been succeeded by his Deputy, 
V. Sekoyan. 


These are the purges which were made 
in the upper echelons of the Communist 
Party of Armenia. As compared with what 
took place in Georgia, they obviously con- 
stitute only a minor purge. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF ARMENIA 


PART Ill 


PROF. MARDIROS ANANIKIAN 


CHAPTER V 
Vahagn “The Eighth God” 
A National Deity 
In the extant records Vahagn presents 
himself under the double aspect of a na- 
tional hero and a god of war or courage.! 
A thorough study however will show that 
he was not only a deity but the most na- 
tional of all the Armenian gods. It is prob- 
able that Vahagn was intentionally over- 
looked when the Armenian pantheon was 
reorganized according to a stereotyped 
scheme of seven main “worships.” For his 


) official cult is called “the eighth,” which 
| probably means that it was an after- 


thought. Yet once he was recognized, he 
soon found himsclf at the very side of 
Aramazd and Anahit, with whom he form- 
ed a triad? on the pattern of that of Aura- 
mazda, Anahita, and Mithra of the later 
Persian inscriptions. Moreover, he became 
a favorite of the Armenian kings who 
brough* sacrifices to his main temple at 
Ashtishat.® 

How did all this take place? We may 
venture to suggest that when Zoroastrian 
ideas of a popular type were pervading 
Armenia and a Zoroastrian or perhaps Mag- 
ian pantheon of a fragmentary character 
was superseding the gods of the country 
and reducing them to national heroes, Va- 
hagn shared the fate of the latter class. Yet 
there was so much vitality in his worship, 


!Apollodorus, i, 31: Agathangelos, pp. 106, 607. 
*Agathangelos, p. 106. 
3Ibid., p. 606. 
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that Mithra himself could not obtain a firm 
foothold in the land, in the face of the great 
popularity enjoyed by this native rival. 

Moses of Chorene reports an ancient song 
about Vahagn’s birth, which will give us 
the surest clue to his nature and origin. It 
reads as follows: 

The heavens and the earth travailed, 

There travailed also the purple sea, 

The travail held 

The red reed ( stalk)‘ in the sea. 

Through the hollow of the reed ( stalk) 

a smoke rose, 
Through the hollow of the reed ( stalk) 
a flame rose 

And out of the flame ran forth a youth. 

He had hair of fire, 

And his eyes were suns. 

Other parts of the song, now lost, said 
that Vohagn had fought and conquered 
dragons. Vishapakagh, “dragon-reaper,” 
was his best known title. He was also in- 
voked, at least in roval edicts, as a god of 
courage. It is mostly in this capacity that 
he became a favorite deity with the Armen- 
ian kings, and in later syncretistic times, 
was identified with Herakles. Besides these 
attributes Vahagn claimed another. He 


4The Armenian word for “reed” is egheg. The 
Phrygian cognate of egheg is probably the root of 
the Greek eghegeion “elegy,” which originally 
had nothing to do with elegiac es but meant 
a doleful melody accompanied the flute. The 
relation of the reed to the flute is well known to 
those who are familiar with the Greek myths of 
Pan. Armenian also possesses the word egher in 
the sense of “dirge” (see F. B. Jevons, History of 
Greek Literature, N. Y., 1886, p. 111), but egher 
has nothing to do with “elegy.” 
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was a sun-god. A mediaevel writer says 
that the sun was worshipped by the an- 
cients under the name of Vahagn,5 and his 
rivalry with Ba’al Shamin and probably al- 
so with Mihr, two other sun-gods of a for- 
eign origin, amply confirms this explicit 
testimony. 

These several and apparently uncon- 
nected reports about Vahagn, put together, 
evoke the striking figure of a god which 
can be paralleled only by the Vedic Agni, 
the fire-god who forms the fundamental 
and original unity underlying the triad:— 
Indra, the lightning, Agni, the universal 
and sacrificial fire, and Surya, the sun. Be- 
sides the fact that Vahagn’s name may 
very well be a compound of Vah and Angi, 
no better commentary on the birth, nature 
and functions of Vahagn may be found 
than the Vedic songs on these three deities. 

From the above quoted fragment which 
was sung to the accompaniment of the lyre 
by the bards of the Goghtn® long after the 
Christianization of Armenia, we gather 
that Vahagn’s birth had a universal signi- 
ficance. He was a son of heaven, earth and 
sea, but more especially of the sea. This 
wonderful youth may be the sun rising out 
of the heavenly seas in the form of the 
lightning, because the travail can be noth- 
ing else but the raging storm. However, 
this matters little, for in Aryan religion, 
the sun is the heavenly fire and only an- 
other aspect of Agni. It is very significant 
that Armenians said both of the setting 
sun and the torch that went out, that “they 
were guing to their mother,” i.e. they re- 
turned to the common essence from which 
they were born. Once we recognize the 
unity of all fire in heaven, in the skies, on 
earth, as the Vedas do, we need no more 
consider the universal travail at Vahagn’s 
birth as a poetic fancy of the old Armenian 





5Alishan, p. 87. 

6The district of Goghtn seems to have clung 
to the old paganism more tenaciously than any 
other in Armenia. 


bards. Here we are on old Aryan 
ground. At least in the Rgveda the fire origi 
claims as complex a parenthood as Va Ith 
hagn. It is the son of heaven, earth, and} birth 
water.?. Even the description of the eternal 
appearance of the Vedic Agni (and of In. > ia 
dra himself) agrees with that of Vahagn 
Agni is always youthful, like Vahagn, with Fu 
a continual fresh birth. Agni (as well as In. myth 
dra) has tawny hair and beard like Vahagn, 
who has “hair of fire and beard of flame” Egy 
Surya, the sun, is Agni’s eye. Vahagn's : 
eyes are suns. 
However, the key to the situation is the [ 


It i 












h 
“reed” or “stalk.” It is a very important } pe 
word in Indo-European mythology in con- | festl 
nection with fire in its three forms, sun aia 
lightning, and earthly fire. It is the spe | pe 
cially sacred fuel which gives birth to the | pas 
sacred fire. The Greek culture-hero Prome |) ¢ 
theus brought down the fire stolen from 7 it j 
the gods (or the sun) in a fennel stalk. In- pre 
dra, the lightning god of the Vedas, after | ly 
killing Vrtra was seized with fear and hid a 
himsel* for a while in the stalk of a lotus ger 
flower in a lake. Once Agni hid himself in prc 
the water and in plants, where the gods} the 
finally discovered him. The sage Athary 
van* of the Vedas extracted Agni from th| 
lotus flower, i.e. from the lotus stalk. Many | Ag 
dragon-killers, who usually have relation ) of 
to the fire, sun, or lightning, are born out . ‘in 
of an erchanted flower. We must regard |” ai 
it as a very interesting and significant echo}, 
of the same hoary myth that Zarathustra’s |) 4, 
soul was sent down in the stalk of a hoama-|) ,;, 
plant. Such a righteous soul was no doubt} 
conceived as a fiery substance derived from | A of 
above. . 

TAL these facts are recognized and —_ +f Be. 
pressed by agg a p. 105 f.; Lehmann, in V 
D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lebrbuch ii. an ee 
Macdonell, 35; Moore, 1, 254 £. 

8There is a great tem: to connect Are lc 
van, the son of Vahagn (Moses, i, 31), with the ey 
Vedic priest, as some have already connected the h 
Bhrgu of the Vedas with Brig, or Phrygians fi 
Atharvan could easily pass to Aravan through x 


Ahrvan. However, the name is also Avestic. 
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It is not more than reasonable to see one 
origina! and primitive myth at the root of 
all thes > stories, the myth of the miracu!ous 
birth of the one universal fire stolen from 
the sun or produced by the fire-drill in the 
clouds whence it comes down to earth (see 
Chapter VII). 

Further, the dragon-slaying of ancient 
mythology is usually the work of fire in 
one or another of its three aspects. The 
Egyptian sun-god (evidently a compound 
being) kills the dragon through his fire- 
spitting serpents. The Atar of the Avesta 
(who gives both heat and light) fights with 
Azi Dahaka. The Greek Herakles, mani- 
festly a sun-god, strangles serpents in his 
early childhood. Agni, as well as Indra 
and Surya, is a Vrtra-slayer. Nothing scares 
away the Macedonian dragon so success- 
fully as the name of the thunderbolt, and 


. it is well known how the evil spirits of 


superstition and felk-lore, which are close- 
ly allied with dragons, as we shall see, are 
always afraid of fire-brands and of fire in 
general. Macdonell says that Agri is very 
prominent as a goblin-slayer, even more 
than Indra. 

Finally, Vahagn’s attributes of courage 
and victory are not strangers to the Vedic 
Agni and Indra.° Both of them are gods 
of war and victory, no doubt mostly in vir- 
tue of their meteorological character. The 
war-like nature of weather-gods is a com- 
monplace of universal mythology. Even 
the Avestic Verethraghna inherits this dis- 
tinctive quality from his original Indo- Eu- 
ropean self, when his name was only a title 
of Indra or Vayu. 

We purposely celayed the mention of 
one plint in our general description of 
Vahagn. Modern Armenian folk-lore knows 

9Chalatiantz, p. xiii. Even in Egyptian mytho- 
logy the Sun-God is sometimes bern out of an 
egg, but he is born also out of the lotus-stalk, for 


he is said to have spent his childhood in the lotus 


flower. Cf. Mythology of All Races, Boston, 1918, 
xii. 25, 50. 





a storm god called Dsovean (sea-born) 
who with an angry goddess, Dsovinar (she 
was born of the sea), rules supreme in the 
storm and often appears to the human 
eyes.1! Tu view of the fact that we do not 
know any other sea-born deity in Armenian 
mythology, who else could this strange 
figure of folk-lore be but Vahagn, still kill- 
ing his dragons in the sky with his fiery 
sword or arrow and sending down the fer- 
tilizing rain? His title ‘sea-born,” which 
must have been retained from an ancient 
usage and is in perfect keeping with the 
extant Vahagn song, strongly recalls the 
Vedic Apam napat “water child,” who is 
supreme in the seas, dispensing water to 
mankind, but also identical with Agni clad 
with the lightning in the clouds. Dsovinar 
may very well be a reminiscence of the 
mermaids who accompanied the “water- 
child,” or even some female goddess like 
Indrany, the wife of Indra. 

From these considerations it becomes 
very plain that Vahagn is a fire and light- 
ning god, born out of the stalk! in the 
heavenly (?) sea, with the special mission 
among other beneficient missions, to slay 
dragons. His title of dragon-reaper is a 
distant but unmistakable echo of a pre- 
Vedic Vrtrahan. 

In fact, the Armenian myth about him 
is an independent tradition from the ori- 
ginal home of the Indo-Iranians, and con- 
firms the old age of many a Vedic myth 
concerning Agni, which modern scholars 
tend to regard as the fancies of later 


llAbeghian, p. 83 f. It is a very and 
significant coincidence that in the Veda the 
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poets.!* And is it not a striking coincidence 
that the only surviving fragment about 
Vahagn should be a birth-song, a topic 
which, according to Macdonell, has, along 
with the sacrificial functions of Agni, a 
paramount place in the minds of the Vedic 
singers of Agni?!5 


CHAPTER VI 
Nature Worship and Nature Myths 
1. Sun, Moon. and Stars 


Moses of Chorene makes repeated al- 
lusions to the worship of the sun and moon 
in Armenia. In oaths the name of the sun 
was almost invariably invoked,’ and there 
were also altars and images of the sun and 
moon.2. Of what type these images were, 
and how far they were influenced by Syr- 
ian or Magian sun-worship, we cannot tell. 
We shall presently see the medieval con- 
ceptions of the forms of the sun and moon. 
Modern Armenians imagine the sun to be 
like the wheel of a water-mill.2 Agath- 
angelos, in the alleged letter of Diocletian 
to Tiridates, unconsciously bears witness 
to the Armenian veneration of the sun, 
moon, and stars. But the o!dest witness is 
Xenophon. who notes that the Armenians 
sacrificed horses to the sun,® perhaps with 
some reference to his need of them in his 
daily course through the skies. The eighth 
month of the Armenian year and, what is 
more significant, the first day of every 





bunch of green stalks or twigs held before the 
face were perhaps supposed to be an effective 
charm, meant to work favorably upon the sun 
14Sandalagian’s theory that Vahagn came to Ar- 
menia straight from Vedic India has no sound 
foundation. 
15See Appendix, I Vahagn (to be printed later). 





CHAPTER VI 

1Moses, ii. 19. 

2Ibid, ii. 77. The modern Armenian use of the 
word “sun” in the sense of “life” is due perhaps 
to the fact that the sun brings the day, and days 
make up the sum of human life. 

3Abeghian, p. 41. 

4Agathangelos, p. 125. 

5Discourses, Venice, 1860, p. 198-9. 
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month, were consecrated to the sun and 
bore its name, while the twenty-fourth day 
of the Armenian month was consecrated 
to the moon. The Armenians, like the 
Persians and most of the sun-worshipping 
peoples of the East, prayed toward the ris- 
ing sun, a custom which the early church 
adopted, so that to this day the Armenian 
churches are built and the Armenian dead 
are buried towards the east, the west being 
the abode of the evil spirits. As to the 
moon, Ohannes Mantaguni in the Fifth 
Centurv bears witness to the belief that the 
moon prospers or mars the plants,® and 
Anania of Shirak says in his Demonstra- 
tions,’ “The first fathers called her the nurse 
of the plants,” a quite widely spread idea 
which has its parallel, both in the West and 
in the short Mah-yasht of the Avesta, par- 
cularly in the statement that vegetation 
grows best in the time of the waxing moon! 
At certain of its phases the moon caused 
diseases, especially epilepsy, which was 
called the moon-disease, and Eznik tries to 
combat this superstition with the explana- 
tion that it is caused by demons whose ac- 
tivity is connected with the phases of the 
moon!® The modern Armenians are still 
very much afraid of the baleful influence 
of the moon upon children and try to ward 
it off by magical ceremonies in the presence 
of the moor..!° 

As among many other peoples, the eclipse 
of the sun and moon was thought to be 
caused by dragons which endeavor to swal- 
low these luminaries. But the “evil star” 
of the Western Armenians is a plain sur- 
vival of the superstitions current among 
the Persians who held that these pheno- 
mena were caused by two dark bodies, off- 
spring of the primeval ox, revolving below 
the sun and moon, and occasionally pass- 


6Xenophon, Amab., iv. 5, 35. 
7Ed. Patkanean, p. 66. 
8Yasht, vii. 4; ‘is aaa Chron., p. 219. 
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ing between them and the earth.1_ When 
the moon was at an eclipse, the sorcerers 
said that it resembled a demon (?). It was, 
moreover, a popular belief that the sorcerer 
could bind the sun and moon in their 
course, or deprive them of their light. He 
could bring the sun or moon down from 
heaven by witchcraft and although it was 
larger than many countries (worlds?) put 
together, the sorcerers could set the moon 
in a threshing floor, and although without 
breasts, they could milk it like a cow.!” 
This latter point betrays some reminiscence 
of a primeval cow in its relation to the 
moon and perhaps shows that this luminary 
was regarded by the Armenians also as a 
goddess of fertility. Needless to add 
that the eclipses and the appearance of 
comets foreboded evil. Their chronologies 


are full of notices of such astronomical 
phenomena that presaged great national 
and universal disasters. Along with all 


these practices, there was a special type of 
divination by the moon. 

Both sun and moon have left deep traces 
in the popular beliefs of the present Ar- 
menians.!* 

A few ancient stellar myths have sur- 
vived, in a fragmentary condition. Orion, 
Sirius, and other stars were perhaps involv- 
ed in myths concerning the national hero, 
Hayk, as they bear his name. 

We have seen that Vahagn’s stealing 
straw from Ba’al Shamin and forming the 
Milky Way, has an unmistakable refer- 
ence to his character. The Milky Way" 
itself was anciently known as “the Straw- 
thief’s Way,” and the myth is current among 
the Bulgarians, who may have inherited it 
from the ancient Thracians. 

Some of the other extant sun-myths have 


11Dadistan-i Dinik, \xix. 2; Sikand-Gumanik Vi- 
jar, iv. 46 . 

12Exnik, p. 217. See also Appendix II, Witch- 
craft and Magic (to be printed later). 

13Abeghian, pp. 41-48; Tcheraz, in TICO ii. 
823 f. 

l4Alishan, is one of his popular poems, calls 


to do with the great luminary’s travel be- 
yond the western horizon. The setting sun 
has always been spoken of among the Ar- 
menians and among Slavs as the sun that 
is going to its mother. According to Frazer 
“Stesichorus also described the sun embark- 
ing in a golden goblet that he might cross 
the ocean m the darkness of night and 
come to his mother, his wedded wife and 
children dear.” The sun may, therefore, 
have been imagined as a young person, 
who, in his resplendent procession through 
the skies, is on his way to a re-incarnation. 
The people probably believed in a daily 
occurrence of death and birth, which the 
sun, as the heavenly fire, has in common 
with the fire, and which was most probably 
a return into a heavenly stalk or tree and 
reappearance from.it. This heavenly stalk 
or tree itself must therefore have been the 
mother of the sun, as well as of the fire, and 
in relation to the sun was known to the 
Letts and even to ancient Egyptians. The 
Armenians have fergotten the original iden- 
tity of the mother of the sun and have pro- 
duced other divergent accounts of which 
Abeghian has given us several.1® 


They often think the dawn or the even- 
ing twilight to be the mother of the sun. 
She is a briiliant woman with eyes shining 
like the beams of the sun and with a golden 
garment, who bestows beauty upon the 
maidens at sunset. Now she is imagined 
as a good woman helping those whom the 
sun punisned, now as a bad woman cursing 


the Milky Way the manger from which the drag- 
ons may break lose. This is the echo of some 
myth which we have not been able to locate. A 
modern Armenian legend says that the 
Way was formed by two brothers who 
together in the fields and then divided the crop 


One would rise and carry 
to his brother’s, saying, “My brother is single and 
needs some consolation.” do 
the same, saying, “My brother is married and 
needs help.” Thus going to and fro they scat- 
tered the straw. 
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and changing men into stone. The mother 
of the sun is usually supposed to reside in 
the palace of the sun, which is either in the 
east at the end of the world or in a sea, like 
the Lake of Van. In the absence of a sea, 
there is at least a basin near the mother. 
Like the Letto-Lithuanians, who thought 
that Perkuna Tete, the mother of the thun- 
der and lightning, bathes the sun, and re- 
freshes him at the end of the day, the Ar- 
menians also associate this mother closely 
with the bath which the sun takes at the 
close of his daily journey. The palace it- 
self is gorgeously described. It is situated 
in a far-off place where there are no men, 
no birds, no trees, and no turf, and where 
the great silence is disturbed only by the 
murmur of springs welling up in the mid- 
dle of each one of the twelve courts, which 
are built of blue marble and spanned over 
by arches. In the middle court, over the 
spring, there is a pavilion where the mother 
of the sun waits for him, sitting on the edge 
of a pearl bed among lights. When he re- 
turns he bathes in the spring, is taken up, 
laid in bed and nursed by his mother. 

Further, that the sun crosses a vast sea 
to reach the east was also believed by the 
Armenians. Eznik is trying to prove this is 
a myth but that the sun passes underneath 
the earth all the same. The sea is, of course, 
the primeval ocean upon which the earth 
was founded. It is on this journey that the 
sun shines on the Armenian world of the 
dead as he did on the Aralu and on the 
Egyptian and Greek Hades. The following 
extract from the Armenian collection of 
folklore unites the sun’s relation to Hades 
and to the subterranean ocean: “And at 
sunset the sun is the portion of the dead. 
it enters the sea and, passing under the 
earth, emerges in the morning at the other 
side.” 16 

Medieval writers’? speak about the 


15Abegian, pp. 41-45. 
98. 
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horses of the sun, an idea which is no more 
foreign to the Persians than to the Greeks, 
One counts four of them, and calls them 
Enik, Menik, Benik and Senik, which 
sounds like artificial or magic names, but 
evidenily picture the sun on his quadriga. 
Another, mingling the scientific ideas of 
the times with mythical images, says: “The 
sun is a compound of fire, salt, and iron, 
light blended with lightning, fire that has 
been shaped — or with a slight emendation 
— fire drawn by horses. There are in it 
twelve windows with double shutters, 
eleven of which look upward, and one to 
the earth. Wouldst thou know the shape 
of the sun? It is that of a man deprived 
of reason and speech standing between 
two horses. If its eyes (or its real essence) 
were not in a dish, the world would blaze 


up before it like a mass of wool.” The { 


reader will readily recognize in “the win- 
dows of the sun” a far-off echo of early 
Greek philosophy. 


Ordinarily, in present day myths the sun 
is thought to be a young man and the moon 
a young girl. But, on the other hand, the 


Germanic idea of 2 feminine sun and mas- { 
culine moor is not foreign to Armenian | 


thought. They are brother and sister, but 
sometimes also passionate lovers who are 
engaged in a weaty search for each other 
through the trackless fields of the heavens. 
In such cases it is the youthful moon who 
is pining away for the sun-maid. Bashful- 
ness is very characteristic of the two lumi- 
naries, as fair maids. So the sun hurls fiery 
needles at the bold eyes which presume 
to gaze upon her face, and the moon covers 
herself with a seven fold veil of clouds." 
These very transparent and poetic myths, 
however, have little in them that might be 
called ancient. 

The ancient Armenians, like the Latins, 
possessed two different names for the 


18Abeghian, p. 45: Pshrank, p. 198. 
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moon. One of these was Lusin, an unmis- 
takable cognate of Luna (originally Lucna 
or Lucina), and the other Ami(n)s, which 
now like the Latin mens, signifies “month.” 
No doubt Lusin designated the moon as a 
female goddess, while Amins corresponded 
to the Phrygian men or Lunus. . The same 
medieval and quasi-scientific author who 
gives the above semi-mythological descrip- 
tion of the sun, portrays the moon in the 
following manner: “The moon was made 
out of five parts, three of which are light, 
the fourth is fire, and the fifth, motion... 
which is a compound. It is cloud-like, 
light-like (luminous) dense air, with 
twelve windows, six of which look heaven- 


' ward, and six earthward. What are the 


forms ef the moon? In it are two sea-buf- 
faloes (?). The light enters into the mouth 
of the one and is waning in the mouth of 
the other. For the light of the moon comes 
from the sun!”!9 Here again the sea-buf- 
faloes may be a dim and confused reminis- 
cence of a “primeval cow” which was asso- 
ciated with the moon and, no doubt, sug- 
gested by the peculiar form of the crescent. 
Let us add also that the Armenians spoke 
of the monthly rebirth of the moon, al- 
though myths concerning it are lacking. 

Fragments of Babylonian star-lore found 
their way into Armenia probably through 
the Median Magi. We have noticed the 
planetary basis of the pantheon. In later 
times, however, some of the -planets came 
into bad repute.” Anania of Shirak (sev- 
enth century) reports that heathens (?) 
held Jupiter and Venus to be beneficient, 
Saturn and Mars were malicious, but Mer- 
cury was indifferent. 

Stars and planets and especially the signs 
of the Zodiac were bound up with human 
destiny upon which they exercised a de- 
cisive influence. According to Eznik*" the 


19Quoted by Alishan, p. 98. 

20It is well known how later Zoroastrianism 
degraded the genii of all the planets in demoniac 
powers. 
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Armenians believed that these heavenly ob- 
jects caused births and deaths. Good and 
ill luck were dependent upon the entrance 
of certain stars into certain signs of the 
Zodiac. So they said: “When Saturn is in 
the ascendant, a king dies; when Leo (the 
lion) is ascendant, a king is born. When 
the Taurus is ascendant, a powerful and 
good person is born. With Aries, a rich 
person is born, “just as the ram has a thick 
fleece.’ With the Scorpion, a wicked and 
sinful person comes to the world. Who- 
ever is born when Hayk (Mars?) is in the 
ascendant dies by iron, i.e., the sword.” 
Much cf this star lore is still current among 
the Mohammedans in a more complete 
form. 

Eznik alludes again and again to the 
popular belief that stars, constellations and 
Zodiacal signs which bear names of ani- 
mals like Sirius (dog), Arcturus (bear), 
were originally animals of those names 
that have been lifted up into the heavens. 

Something of the Armenian belief in the 
influence that Zodiacal signs could exercise 
on the weather and crops is preserved by 
al-Biruni®? where we read: “I heard a num- 
ber of Armenian learned men relate that 
on the morning of the Fox-day there ap- 
pears on the highest mountain, between 
the Interior and the Exterior country, a 
white ram (Aries?) which is not seen at 
any other time except about this time of 
this day. Now the inhabitants of that coun- 
try infer that year will be prosperous if the 
ram bleats; that it will be sterile if it does 
not bleat.” 

CHAPTER VII 


Nature Worship and Nature Myths 
II Fire 
The worship of fire was possessed by the 
Armenians as a venerable heirloom long 
before they came into contact with Zoro- 
astrianism. It was so deeply rooted that 


21Eznik, p. 153 £. 
22A1-Biruni, Chron., p. 211. 
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the Christian authors do not hesitate to 
call the heathen Armenians ash-worship- 
pers, a name which they apply also to the 
Persians with less truth. We have seen 
that the old word “Agni” was known to the 
Armenians in the name of Vahagn and that 
their ideas of the fire god were closely akin 
to those of the Rgveda. Fire was, for them, 
the substance of tlie sun and the lightning. 
Fire gave heat and also light. Like the 
sun, the light-giving fire had a “mother,” 
most probably the water-born and water- 
fed stalk or tree out of which fire was ob- 
tained by friction or otherwise! To this 
mother the fire returned when extinguish- 
ed. Even today to put out a candle or a 
fire is not a simple matter, but requires 
some care and respect. Fire must not be 
desecrated by the presence of a dead body, 
by human breath, by spitting into it, or 
burning in it such unclean things as hair 
and parings of the finger nail. An impure 
fire must be rejected and a purer one 
kindled in its place, usually from a flint. 
All this may be Zoroastrian but it is in per- 
fect accord with the older native views. 
The people swear by the hearth-fire just 
as also by the sun. Fire was and still is 
the most potent means of driving the evil 
spirits away. The Eastern Armenian who 
will bathe in the night scares away the mal- 
ignant occupants of the lak. or pond by 
casting a fire-brand into it, and the man 
who is harassed by an obstinate demon had 


CHAPTER VII 


lHere it is worthwhile to notice how Kuhn in 
his exhaustive study of fire-myths, called Die 
Herabkunft des Feuers, Gutersloh, 1886, sum- 
marizes his conclusion. He says (p. 35): “The 
myths which have just been compared show the 
same belief among the Indians, Greeks and Ital- 
ians in regard to the fact that the earthly fire has 
been brought to mankind as a heavenly spark in 
(the form of) the lighting by a semi-divine being 
who was originally (and) generally imagined as 
a winged being, as a bird. The people must have 
thought that the spark is produced in the clouds 
by twirling, just in the same manner as they saw 
the fire gotten out of the primeval instrument, 
through a circling friction.” 
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no more powerful means of getting rid of 
him than to strike fire out of a flint. 
Through the sparks that the latter appar- 
ently contains, it has become, along with 
iron,? an important weapon against the 
powers of darkness. Not only evil spirits 
but also diseases, often ascribed to demon- 
iac influences, can not endure the sight of 
fire, but must flee before this mighty deity. 
In Armenian there are two words for fire. 
One is hur,’ a cognate of the Greek pur, 
and the other krak, probably derived, like 
the other Armenian word jrag, “candle,” 
“light,” from the Persian cirag (also cirah, 
carag). Hur was more common in ancient 
Armenia, but we find also krak as far back 
as the Armenian literature reaches. While 
Vahagn is unmistakably a male deity, we 
find that the fire as a deity was female, 
like Hestia or Vesta. This was also true 
of the Scythian fire-god whom Herodotus 
calls Hestia. On the contrary the Vedic 
Agni and the Avestic Atar were masculine. 

The worship of the fire took among the 
Armenians a two-fold aspect. There was 
first the hearth-worship. This seems to 
have been closely associated with ancestor 
spirits, which naturally flocked around the 
center and symbol of the home-life. It is 
the lips of the earthen and sunken fireplace 
which the young bride reverently kisses 
with the groom, as she enters her new home 
for the first time. And it is around it that 
they piously circle three times. A brand 
from this fire will be taken when any mem- 
ber of the family goes forth to found a new 
home. Abeghian, from whose excellent 
work on the popular beliefs of the Armen- 

2Possiblv the fear with which iron is supposed 
to inspire evil spirits is also due to the fact of its 
containing and producing sparks like the flint. A 
curious passage of the 1st Book of Jalal ad Dinar- 
Rumi’sMathnavi makes much of the fire which 


iron and stone contain, and which may not be 
extinguished by water. 


3Aspirated “p” became “h” in Armenian, as 
“pater,” Armenian béy+, The Phrygian word for 


fire is said by Plato to have resembled the Greek 
pur. 
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ians we have culled some of this material, 
says that certain villages have also their 
communal hearth, that of the founder of 
the village, etc., which received something 
like general reverence, and often in cases 
of marriage and baptism, is a substitute 
for a church when there is none on hand. 
Ethnologists who hold that the develop- 
ment of the family is later than that of the 
community would naturally regard the 
communal fire as prior in order and im- 
portance. 

A very marked remnant of hearth and 
ancestor worship is found in special cere- 
monies like cleaning the house thoroughly 
and burning candles and incense, which 
takes p!ace everywhere on Saturdays. 

The second aspect of fire worship in Ar- 
menia is the public one. It is true that the 
Persian Atrushans (fire-temples or en- 
closures ) found little favor in both heathen 
and Christian Armenia, and that fire, as 
such, does not seem to have attained a 
place in the rank of the main deities. Never- 
theless, there was a public fire-worship, 
whether originally attached to a communal 
hearth or not. It went back sometimes to 
a Persian frobag or farnbag ( Arm. hurbak) 
fire, and in fact we have several references 
to a Persian or Persianized fire-altar in 
Bagavan, the town of the gods.5 More- 
over there can be little doubt that Armen- 
ians jo‘ned the Persians in paying worship 
to the famous seven fire-springs of Baku 
in their old province of Phaitakaran. But 
usually the Armenian worship of the fire 
possessed a native character. 

The following testimonies seem to de- 
scribe some phases of this widely spread 
and deeply rooted national cult. 

In the hagiography called the “Coming 


‘There were in Armenia at least three towns 
of the gods: :Bagayarij in Derzanes, Bagavan in 
Bagrevand, and Bagaron on the river Akhurean. 
See H. Hubschmann, Die Altarmen. Ortsnamen, 
pp. 410-II. 

5In many places these ancestral spirits have 
become just spirits, undefined and general. 


of the Rhipsimean Virgins,” wrongly as- 
cribed to Moses of Chorene, we read that 
on the top of Mount Palat (?) there was a 
house of Aramazd and Astghik (Venus) 
and on a lower peak, to the southeast, there 
was “a house of fire, of insatiable fire, the 
god of incessant combustion.” At the foot 
of the mountain, moreover, there was a 
mighty spring. The place was called Buth. 
“They burnt the Sister Fire and the Bro- 
ther Spring.” 

Elsewhere we read, in like manner: “Be- 
cause they called the fire sister, and the 
spring brother, they did not throw the ashes 
away, but they wiped them with the tears 
of the brother.”7 


Lazare of Pharbe, a writer of the fifth 
century,® speaking of an onslaught of the 
Christian Armenians on the sacred fire, 
which the Persians were endeavoring to 
introduce into Armenia, says: “They took 
the fire and carried it into the water as into 
the bosom of her brother, according to the 
false teachers of the Persians.” The latter 
part of his statement, however, is mistaken. 
So far as we know, the Persians did not 
cast the sacred fire into the water allowing 
the ashes to be heaped in the fire enclosure. 
When the floating island (sea-monster) 
upon which Keresaspa had unwitttingly 
kindled a fire, sank and the fire fell into 
the weter, this was accounted to him a 
great sin. The above was a pure Armen- 
ian rite. It would seem that it was a part 
of the Armenian worship of the Sister Fire 
to extinguish her in the bosom of her lov- 
ing brother, the water, a rite which cer- 
tainly hides some nature myth, like the 
relation of the lightning to the rain, or like 
the birth of the fire out of the stalk in the 
heavenly sea. Whatever the real meaning 
of this procedure was, the ashes of the 
sacred fire imparted to the water with 

6Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 79. 

Story ¢ of the Picture - the Holy Virgin,” in 
Moses of Chorene. 

8Lazare of Pharpe (5th cent.), p. 203. 
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which they were “wiped” healing virtue. 
Even now in Armenia, for example, in Agn 
and Diarbekir the sick are given this potent 
medicine to drink which consists of the 
flaky ashes of a oak-fire mixed with water. 
W. Caland reports the same custom of the 
ancient Letts in his article on the Pre- 
Christian Death and Burial Rites of the 
Baltic People.® As the oak in the European 
world is the tree sacred to the god of the 
heavens and the storm, we may easily per- 
ceive what underlies the ancient custom. 


But it is not clear whether the Armen- 
ians (like many Western nations) had sev- 
eral fire-festivals in the year. We have, 
however, the survival of the indubitable 
fire-festival — which originally aimed at in- 
fluencing the activity of the rain-god — in 
the annual bonfire kindled everywhere by 
Armenians at Candlemas, or the Purifica- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, on the 18th of 
February, in the courts of the churches. 
The fuel often consists of stalks, straw, and 
thistles, which are kindled from a candle 
of the altar.!° The bon-fire is usually re- 


SARW xvii (1914) 479. Similar customs are 
reported also by the Belgians. See Frazer, part 
7, Balder the Beautiful, London, xi. 194 f. 

10Many of the German sacred fire-festivals were 
also taken under the patronage of the church and 
started from a candle (Kuhn, Die Herabkunft 
des Feuers, p. 41 f.) 
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peated on the streets, in the house-yards, 
or on the flat roofs. The people divine the 
future crops through the direction of the 
flames and smoke. They leap over it (asa 
lustration?) and circle around it. Some- 
times also they have music and a dance, 
The ashes are often carried to the fields to 
promote their fertility. It is perhaps not 
entirely without significance that this festi- 
val falls within the month of Mehekan 
(consecrated to Mihr), as the Armenian 
Mithra had distinctly become a fire-god."! 
Another fire-festival, rather locally observ- 
ed, will be mentioned in the next chapter. 
(To be Continued ) 


11See Frazer, GB, pt. 7, Balder the Beautiful, 


1. 131, for a very interesting and fuller account 
of the Armenian New Fires at Candlemas. In 
fact the whole Chapter V constitutes the richest 
material on new fires and the best treatment of 
the subject. Notice that securing f 


ruitfulness, | 
for the fields, trees, animals, etc., is the chief mo { 
tive of the fires, but next comes the desire to pre [ 


vent disease. These fires were intended to exert 
some favorable influence on the fire-god in gen 
eral and on the lightning (rain) god in particu 
lar. The February fires in England, which were 
kindled on Candlemas, if productive of bad 
weather, heralded thereby the coming of the rainy 
season, i. e. the spring. For in this sense alone it 
is possible to understand the old English verse: 
“If Candlemas be dry and fair 


The balf o’ winter's to come and mair; 

If Candlemas be wet and foul 

The half o winter's gane at Yule.” 
See also artt. “Feu” in La Grande Encyclopedia; 
“Fire” in EB: Candlemas” in ERE iii. 189 f. 
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THE ARMENIANS OF 
RUMANIA 


PART IV 


By H. J. SIROUNI 


CHAPTER VIII 
Armenian Schools in Rumania 

It was impossible for me to ascertain 
when Armenians in Rumania established 
their first school. There was not a single 
writte1: record to prove that an Armenian 
school existed before the 19th century. That 
the Armenians were pursuers of knowledge, 
there can be no doubt about it. A Catho- 
lic bishop, Pantinus, who lived in the 19th 
century in Yash, testifies that in his day 
there were at least twenty Armenian 
schools in Yash with an enrollment of two 
hundred students, including Rumanians, 
Ruthenians, Greeks and Armenians. 

In all probabiity Armenian churches 
maintained adjacent quarters where they 
trained choir singers, as testified by writ- 
ten records. It cannot be doubted that a 
sort of intellectual life flourished alongside 
these churches. But, to discover an educa- 
tional rnovement of present day standards, 
one must go back to the beginnings of the 
19th century. The first emergence of Ar- 
menian schools in scattered places coin- 
cides with this time. 


Schools in Yash 

We wish to begin our exploration of Ar- 
menian schools in Rumania from the City 
of Yash, because while today Bucharest is 
the pulminary vein of the Armenian com- 
munity, Yash was the citadel in older times. 
The capital of Moldavia which has played 
a great role in the intellectual life of the 
Rumanians, was also the cradle of Armen- 
ian awakening, especially when the Mol- 


davian princes moved their throne from 
Suchova to Yash, bringing with them the 
seat of the Armenian bishop. Besides, Yash 
was less susceptible to Turkish influence 
than Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, 
where contact with Istanbul and with Turk- 
ish mores was more immediately lively. 

In Yash. therefore, the Armenians were 
farther removed from this contact and 
could all the more easily preserve their 
tradition than the Armenians of Wallachia 
where for a long period the spoken lang- 
uage was Turkish. If today there is a 
larger Armenian community in Wallachia 
which is more closely attached to the par- 
ent people, it is because of the large flux of 
newcomers who injected new life in that 
community. Moldavia, on the other hand, 
survived by its own natural power. 

As early as the beginning of the 19th 
century there was an Armenian school in 
Yash. For a period this school was direct- 
ed by an Istanbul teacher by the name of 
Kirakos, but his system of pedagogy was 
so repulsive to the people that they soon 
dismissed him. This is our first informa- 
tion about the school in Yash where the 
Narek was the text book, and the rod of 
correction the foundation of education. 
cation. 

In 1538 a new teacher was invited, Sero- 
peh Babikian, from the Mekhitarist Insti- 
tute of Vienna, who was familiar with the 
Armenian, French. and German languages. 
In a very short time Babikian won the re- 
spect and the sympathy of the people. It 
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was at this time chat the school work be- 
came the object 0: serious care, especially 
due to the efforts of Hacob Biyiklu. It was 
this man who opened a new era for Mol- 
davian Armenians and therefore his effort 
is worthy of recording. 


Until the eme:gence of Hacob Biyiklu 
(1809-1881) the Armenians constituted a 
negligible element as an intellectual force 
despite their business reputation and the 
number and the grandeur of their churches. 
Not only were they deprived of civil and 
civic rights, but the condition of their 
schools was deplorable. Thanks to his edu- 
cational qualifications and his ties with the 
Rumanian notables, Hacob Biyiklu was 
able to introduce a favorable change in the 
life of the Armenians. His biography is 
the story of the emancipation of Moldavian 
Armemians, says his biographer (Grigorie 
M. Buiuchu, Academia Romana, Bucaresti, 
1914, pp. 26-38). Before his time the con- 
dition of the Armenians of Moldavia was 
dismal. Although settled in the principal- 
ity for long centaries, and with never a 
thought of returning to Armenia, the Ar- 
menians, in their cwn adopted fatherland, 
were regarded as foreigners. The natives, 
driven by their Greek religious fanaticism, 
shunned the Armenians, the Metropolitan 
of the land forbade his believers to sit at 
the same table with the Armenians, while 
the laws of the land, inherited from princes 
of Greek origin, denied them citizenship 
rights, and the Armenians were to be blam- 
ed for this, because they had shrunk into 
their shells, segregating themselves from 
active contact witl. the natives. It must be 
noticed however, that they retained their 
religion and language. Hacob Biyiklu saw 
that the only way of breaking this isolation 
was the school, without jeopardizing the 
religion and the language. But herein lay 
the core of the problem. The Armenians 
were not admitted to Moldavian schools, 
nor had they their own schools. As a mat- 





ter of fact they did not want private schools 
despite the fact that the churches had suf. 
ficient revenues fcr their maintenance. On 
the other hand, the churches were adminis- 
tered and supported on a basis of self suf- 
ficiency, directed sometimes by Etchimad- 
zin, and sometimes by the Patriarchate of 
Istanbul. 


Before his educational venture, Biyiklu 
tried to liberate the Rumanian Armenian 
community from the intervention of the 
Armenian clergy abroad, substituting in- 
stead a strong internal organization under 
the control of the local authorities. To ac- 
complish this, he was obliged to fight 
against Armenian religious fanaticism. In 
this effort he was supported by his elder 
brother Muguerdich who was respected by 
the Armenians. At his behest, a confer- 
ence held on March 8, 1840, in Yash, en- 
dorsed a plan prepared by Biyiklu accord- 
ing to which the c»mmunity would be gov- 
erned by an administrative body (Eforia) 
consisting of five members: a president who 
represented the people and who served as 
the supreme sup?rvisor; the second had 
charge of the schools; the third as arbitra- 
tor of disputes; the fourth to take care of 
the widows, the orphans, and the visiting 
pastors; while the fifth was the administra- 
tor of movable and immovable property. 
Muguerdich Biyiklu was appointed Presi- 
dent and his brother Hacob Secretary. Ha- 
cob took this statute to Istanbul and had 
it coniirmed by the Patriarchate. He 
brought with him the approving Pastoral 
Letter of Patriarch Hacob. After this 
achievement Hacob Biyiklu took over the 
post of the second member and laid out 
the plans of a new school as part of the 
educational system, with elementary and 
intermediary grades, including in the cur- 
riculum the Armenian religion, language, 
and history. To put his first venture on a 
firm foundation, Biyiklu felt that he must 
insure the government’s endorsement. In 
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this task he had an invaluable supporter 
in the person of George Asaki, a noted fig- 
ure of Armenian descent through whose in- 
fluence Prince Mihayu Sturza had instituted 
a system of public education in Moldavia. 
Meanwhile, Asaki was State Auditor (re- 
merandar) of the Board of the Trustees 
of public education. Through the medi- 
ation of Asaki, by his edict of November 
8 184], Prince Sturza endorsed the plan 
of Armenian schools in the interests of 
uniformity of education for all peoples un- 
der his domain. He authorized the Ad- 
ministration of Education to permit the 
opening of Armenian schools on a level with 
public schools, with the additional right 
of teaching the Armenian language, re- 
ligion, and history. This would entitle 
the Armenian graduate of this school to 
admission to the Academia Mihayilian, 
while the principal of the school would be 
a member of the examining board of the 
Academia with equal rights and responsi- 
bilities. This edict which opened a new 
era for the Armenians was read in great 
solemnity on November 8th in the Armcn- 
ian Church of Yash, the holiday of Hrash- 
takapedatz (Day of the Archangels), 
which was also the holiday of Prince Stur- 
Za. 

Hacob Biyiklu was elected Director of 
Armenian schools and was so confirmed by 
the Administration of Public Education. 
His jurisdiction extended over the schools 
of other cities which depended on the cer- 
tral authority of Yash. 


Biyiklu was not satisfied with this much 
alone. He also tried to procure the gov- 
ernment’s endorsement of the Statute of the 
Armenian community which had been pre- 
pared in 1840 and endorsed by the Patri- 
chate of Istanbul. To coordinate the status 
ot the schools with the statute, an order 
was issued as an addenda to the constitu- 
tion of the Armenian community, and after 
the Government’s endorsement on Decem- 


ber 20, it became a state law. Thus the Ar- 
menian community was accepted as an of- 
ficial institution which paved the way for 
the acquisition of citizenship rights which 
we have discussed in a previous chapter. 

Prince Sturza’s edict of November 8, 
1841, authorizing the Armenian education- 
al Statute (Colectia Documentelor atinga- 
toare de Comunitatea Armeana in princi- 
patul Moldovei de la 1841-1852), for the 
first time brought the financial administra- 
tion of Armenian schools under govern- 
ment control. 


The Yash school at that time had 78 
pupils. Until 1854 the Director of the Yash 
school was Serovpeh Babikian whom the 
natives called Sertar Serafim Babik, who 
also was Inspector of all schools in Mol- 
davia, appointed by Madteos Patriarch of 
Istanbul whose pastoral letter of appoint- 
ment is still extar.t in the Armenian church 
of Yash. Babikian had a most prosperous 
term. He turned out many pupils who 
later served as priests, and who, by virtue 
of their knowledge of the language and the 
local conditions, were far more useful than 
the priests imported from abroad. 

Anotner Yash educator was Khacheres 
Karakashian who received his Armenian 
education in Potoshan and returning to 
Yash attended Rumanian schools. He was 
assistant instructor at the Yash school from 
1846 to 1850, and later, the chief lecturer 
in Armenian, Rumanian, and French lang- 
uages until 1866. After that he opened a 
small preparatory school of his own in his 
home and, through his diligence and inde- 
tatigable labor won such a fame that he re- 
ceived applications from other cities, par- 
ents of ali nationalities requesting admis- 
sion for their children. He died in June of 
1892 at the age of sixty-five. The noted 
jurist, Senator Grigor Biyiklu who had 
studied at his feet, eulogized his educa- 
tional activity in his funeral oration. Many 
of his pupils later became prominent in the 
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Rumanian government. Georg Puztakian, 
trustee of the Rumanian throne, was an- 
other ot his pupils. 

Among the teachers of the Haikazian 
School of Yash mention is made of Lousik 
Surmakashian, a graduate of the same 
school who later served as Director from 
1843 to 1846. This school was closed 1848- 
1850 as result of the plague. Upon re- 
opening, he resumed his work together with 
Babikian and Khacheres Karakashian until 
1854. Upon the death of Babikian in 1854 
the other two directed the school until 1866 
when Karakashian retired to open a private 
school of his own. Surmakashian, together 
with an assistant, carried on for another ten 
years. 

Lousik Surmakashian is also known as 
the author of several works in defense of 
the Armenian religion. He was a staunch 
champion of the Armenian language and 
his Reply (Raspuns) was a factual blow 
directed against the so called Orthodox fa- 
natics who had reaeged from the Armenian 
church. 

Animated by the popularity and the ex- 
tent of the new educational movement, the 
Armenians of Yash now set themselves to 
establish an Armenian printing press to 
publish text books. I got hold of this decla- 
ration, written in 1847, which I reproduce 
below: 

“It is a well known fact that the Armen- 
ian nation, to rid itself of tyrannies, from 
earliest times left the fatherland and found 
a new homeland in Moldavia where it met 
the fraternal and affectionate reception of 
the people and the considerate protection 
of the princes, for, its gentle disposition 
and its aptitude ir: business and the trades 
made it a useful element of the native peo- 
ple. 

“The Aimenian nation, under the pro- 
tection of the Moldavian Government's 
beneficient laws, spent many centuries in 
such avocations at a time when many wise 
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and learned persons, scattered in other 
countries, were busy with the advance- 
ment of science ard the enlightenment of 
the Armenian youth. To this end the Mek- 
hitarist fathers had established a seminary 
and a printing press in Venice which turn- 
ed out various useful books and many per- 
sons who were proficient in the various 
sciences. The growth of these glorious 
institutions from Cay to day is seen by the 
seminaries of Venice, Padua, Paris, Mos- 
cow, Smyrna, Istanbul, etc. 


“The difficulties which these institutions 


have encountered and surmounted with dis- } ° 


cretion, especially in those places where 
Armenians are few and the manifest bene- 
fits which have accrued from such efforts, 
induced the Armenian notables of our pro- [ 
vince, where a considerable number of our | 
nationals reside, to establish preparatory { 
printing presses for our children. This | 
laudable desire was met with the benefic- } 
ent protection of the paternal government 
of His Highness, Prince Michail Sturza, and 
behold, through the mediation of the honor- { 
able educational agency, in a few years, | 
aside from the central school of Yash, pre- | 
paratory schools for children shall be / 
founded in Roman, Potoshan, Phokshan, 
and Honka, where the teachers will impart [ 
the useful sciences found in other lang- [/ 
uages, whereby the children shall be train- 
ed skil'ful artisans, efficient businessmen, | 
wise economists, and other useful profes- [ 
sions to pave the way for a profitable and 
honorable career. Therefore, in view of 


the difficulty of procuring Armenian text |) ; 


books irom other countries, which obvious- | 
ly are not best suited to meet the condi- | 
tions of these parts, it was the wish of the 
notables of our nation and the patrons of 
enlightenment to establish here a printing 
press with Armenian letters, which, indeed, 
by decree No. 171 of the Secretariat of the 
honorable Governjnent, announced by high 
command, was actually established in the 
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| City of Yash under the name of ‘Istitutul 


| Albinay Press.’ 














“The final settlement of this new institu- 
tion is made known to all those who are 
interested in Armenian literature so that 
they shall profit by it, and which, being 
under the protection of the government, 
shall bring to our people material and moral 
benefits, as well as to serve as cause of na- 
tional pride before cultured peoples.” 

The School of Yash lasted until 1887, a 
brief life of scarcely half a century inspite 
of the great hopes it had inspired. It not 
only created a number of flourishing schools 
in Moldavia, but brought about such a 
warm atmosphere animated by which many 
Rumanian Armenian students completed 
their advanced education in Armenian edu- 
cational centers of abroad, such as, the 
Mooradian Schoo! of Paris, the Khalibian 
School of Theodocea, the Zharangavoratz 
(the School of the Inherited ) in Jerusalem, 
etc. 


Potoshan Schools 


As early as the beginning of the 19th 
century Potoshan had its Armenian schuoi. 
During that period, writes G. Koylav, this 
was the only Armenian school in the city, 
endowed with privileges which had been 
endorsed by the Voyvods. The Armenian 
language was spoken by other peoples, 
Rumanian or Jew. 

In 1889 the Armenians started the con- 
struction of a new school. A committee con- 
sisting of Koylav:an brothers, Loosik and 
Stepan Grigor Metaksian, Hacob Shahin- 
ian and Asdavadzadoor Aproyan, launched 
a fund raising drive among the 300-850 Ar- 
menians of the city. The fund was insuf- 
ficient and consequently Grigor Metaksian 
supplied half the cost of the construction 
from his private purse. 

In 1841 Gaspar Koylavian assumed the 
directorship of the school. In his day the 
school prospered. It had an enrollment of 
140-160 students. In 1848 a drive for an 
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endowment fund netted 1,000 Austrian 
gold sterling which gradually was raised 
to 100,000 

The Director of the national school was 
Teacher Gabriel Gevorgian, a native of 
Potoshan. In 1826, on his visit to Potoshan, 
Marcos Vardapet of Potoshan who had 
been appointed Deputy to Jerusalem hav- 
ing noticed the scholastic ability of Gabriel 
took him to Jerusalem with him where he 
studied for three years. Grigor spent an- 
other three years in Istanbul where he 
studied the French and Italian languages, 
and served as secretary of the Patriarchate 
until 1835. Returning to Potoshan the same 
year, he s2rved as instructor in the school 
for three years. He served another term 
as teacher which iasted from 1843 to 1851. 
Finally. he taught at the Armenian school 
of Phokshan 1852-1854 where he died while 
in office at the age of 44, leaving behind a 
great reputation as educator. He turned 
out many pupils among whom were Father 
Petros Hacobian who succeeded him and 
served for long years, Father Stepan Mil- 
hachian of Potoshan, and Nicolaeus Zen- 
neian who had an uninterrupted record as 
teacher fon forty years until 1890 when the 
boys’ school was closed. 


Potoshan also had a girls’ school which 
lasted thirty years. This school was found- 
ed in 1866 by a charitable and cultural so- 
ciety which was called “Benevolent Asso- 
ciation,” primarily for the teaching of the 
Armenian language. This school was closed 
in 1896 when the association was dissolved. 

With the loss of its schools, Potoshan 
also lost the mother tongue to preserve 
which it had made such strenuous efforts. 
I got hold a list of directives issued for the 
Armenian priests, four in number besides 
the visiting Vardapet, written on March 
20, 1827. The sixth commandment runs 
as follows: 


“Speck not a foreign language when talk- 
ing to one another or to the people, and 
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they gave the same command to the people 
so that they should use the Armenian lang- 
uage, lest our ancestral language perish.” 

The man who wrote this command would 
groan in his grave if he should see now 
what happened to the Armenians of Ruma- 
nia. 

Suchova Schools 


Suchova was the second hearth of the 
Rumanian Armenian community’s intellect- 
ual struggle. We do not know when the 
first Armenian school was founded here. 
In all probability a school under the au- 
spices of the church preceded the secular 
school. In the Monastery of Zamka, writes 
Grigor Koylav without mentioning the 
source, there was a theological school. But, 
as everywhere else, one must go back to 
the beginings of the century to find an Ar- 
menian school in the modern sense of the 
word. The beginning of the 19th century 
marks the period of universal Armenian 
search for the light. 

In examining the chronicle of the Armen- 
ian church of Suchova I came across the 
following record entered in the end of 1854 
- which gives us an inkling of the beginning 
of Armenian schools in Suchova: 

“Our Armenian school, a stone building 
erected in 1823-24 for the exclusive purpose 
of teaching the Armenian language, thirty 
years later. on October 25, 1854, was con- 
verted into an imperial hospital, but the 
school board moved the school to a private 
house for a period of four months.” 

Without doubt, Suchova had an Armen- 
ian school before 1823 but I could find no 
detailed proof in regard to this initial 
period. We only know that the steady pat- 
ron of the Armenian school was a teacher 
named Asdvadzatour Ramashkan, as seen 
in an 1863 entry in the church chronicle. 
According to the chronicle, this entry was 
made in the 48rc. year of his service as 
teacher, which weans that Ramashkan 
started his teaching career in 1820. In 1866 


he was still in of£ce. To this day the Ar. 
menian of Suchova remembers this modest 
veteran for his service of half a century, 
and therefore, it is only just that his story 
should be recorded. 

For a brief period the Suchova school 
was the center of enthusiastic effort which 
is worthy of recording, because the central 
figure was a man who later played a great 
role in the fate of the Armenians. In Suc. 
hova I came across a sealed contract which 
reads: 


“At a time when our nation in the other 
parts ot the world was making great strides 
in education, wien the schools were 
flourishing in Istanbul, Smyrna, Adriano- 
polis, and many parts of Armenia, our city 
was lagging behind from day to day, with- 
out a ray of hope. To find a remedy, after 
exploring various means and after much 
consultation, we decided to write to the 
holy fathers of the Mekhitarist Institute and 
ask them to send us two eachers. 

“We were grieved that our request was 
rejected, but even moreso because the only 
remaining remedy for the education of out 
children went for naught. Thus, disap- 
pointed, discouraged and furlorn, whil: we 
were grieving at sight of the steady retreut 
of our nation and schools, suddenly a joyful 
news spread over the city. We heard that 


the honorable Adzatour Kh. Choondian, a f 


learned and genteel youth, a compatriot of 
ours who had studied at the famous and 
beneficient Monastery of Vienna was 
among us. We regarded this as a boon 
from God, a veritable Moses sent to us to 
lead his kinsmen and to educate them in the 
arts of learning and the sciences, and with 
unison we all offered him and besought 
him to please become the teacher of our 
school and illuminate his kinsmen. But, 
such a learned and vastly-versed person in 
all the nation who, aside from the various 
kinds of subjects which he had mastered in 
a city like Vienna for a period of twelve 
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years with a sharp intellect which only his 
genius could command, had also a good 
command of the French, Italian, Latin, Ar- 
menian, German, Greek and Turkish lang- 
uages, and who having been sent by his 
fraternity to the Mekhitarist School of 
Smyrna as teacher of geography, arithme- 
tic (in French), Bible, Armenian history, 
and caligraphy, by virtue of all which he 
had learned how to direct a school,—deem- 
ing it an irreparable loss to fail to utilize 
the services of such a man, we doubled 
and tripled our importunities, to conform 
to the wishes of his compatriots, and for 
the sake of God, that he accept the offer 
and leave us not in despair. Finally, after 
asking for time tc think it over, after de- 
bating the matter for a long time, and after 
wresting with the affection of the nation 
and his kinsmen, we saw with joyful hearts 
that pity for his kinsmen, the urge of pleas- 
ing their importunities, the will of the com- 
patriots, aud the love of the fatherland pre- 
vailed on his mina after his fierce conflict.” 

Then comes a written contract between 
Asdvadzatour Choond (Adzatour Choon- 


) dian) and the Armenian notables of Suc- 
| hova for a term of two and a half years. 


Choond immediately set to work complete- 
ly revising the system of the old.school to 
conform to modern standards of pedagogy. 
In 1850 he edited a set of 71 rules defining 
the interrelationship between the teacher 
and the pupil. It is pertinent to cite a few 
of these rules to give an idea of the peda- 
gogical standards of the time: 


“Toward their teachers, the thing which 
is required is obedience, not the servile 
kind but the filial, namely, obedience which 
emanates not from fear or the rod of cor- 
rection but from filial love. 

“Children, bear always in mind that it 
is a painful thing to command, and there- 
fore, don’t expect to be commanded or 
threatened every time but even the hint of 
your teachers should be enough for you to 
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carry out their wish, so that the teacher 
will not be obliged to command you al- 
ways, and you should spare him this burden 
as much as you can. 

“The school is a free and independent 
institution of itself; we cannot tolerate the 
intervention of every hand and foot to con- 
vert it into a Babel. 


“The discipline of the school for the con- 
venience of the teachers and the advance- 
ment of the pupils is ordained once a year, 
after the annual September examinations.” 

This flourishing period, however, was 
short lived. The Suchovans could not digest 
the disciplinarian Asdvadzatour Choond. 
They found him too radical, and conse- 
quently, he was obliged to depart from 
Suchova to seek other careers. This is the 
same Knight Choond whose bequest en- 
abled Armenian students to continue their 
advanced education in European univer- 
sities. 

After Choond there is a new decline. Ar- 
shak Altoonian who in 1876 visited Suchova 
describes his impression (A Report on the 
Armenian Colonies. p. 116) as follows: 


“Their school is in a pitiful condition 
where education does not extend beyond 
the stage of common reading. Their teacher 
is an old man named Asdvadzatour Rama- 
shkan whose salary is 500 florins but who 
cannot teach more than reading and the 
letters thev write seems to have come down 
from the time of Adam. The pupils of this 
school are the children of the poor who 
need education most while the rich send 
their children to the big school for a tuition 
of 100 florins. There is nc school for girls 
but a German lady has rent a couple of 
rooms from the church estates where she 
taught the girls the German language al- 
though they could not speak a word of 


Armenian. 


Levon Babayan who visited Suchova in 
1910 says the following about the local 
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school in his book “Armenians in Moldavia 
and Bukowina,” 1911, p. 170: 

“There are 25 students of both sexes in 
the school where they are taught Armen- 
ian, German, and Rumanian languages and 
other subjects. It is a sort of preparatory 
school for admission to the local state gym- 
nasium (junior college). It is attended 
mostly by the chiidren of poor people who 
cannot afford to hire special instructors to 
coach thein for ac:mission to the gymnas- 
ium. ‘The school has three teachers one of 
whom, a young lady from Turkey, is in- 
structor of Armenian. An Armenian board 
of trustees maintains the school with con- 
tributions from the revenues of the church. 
The graduates of this school could not ex- 
press themselves in Armenian, at least that 
was our impression from a conversation 
with a few boys. The wealthy Armenian 
families naturally have their children edu- 
cated under foreign instructors. 


Romezn Schools 

As early as the first quarter of the 19th 
century the Armenians of Roman maintain- 
ed a school, prcbably having for their 
teacher the local priest or a choir singer. 
A Princely edict (No. 163) dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1841, defines the legal status of the 
school whose plan is patterned after the Ar- 
menian scnool of Yash. The original wood- 
en structure was replaced in 1844 by a 
magnificent building through the generos- 
ity of Theodoros Agha Soghomonian. This 
patron also bequeathed an endowment 
fund ot 50,000 lei whose interest would be 
sufficient permanently to maintain two 
teachers, a man and a woman. An idea of 
the emotions, the Jongings and the distress 
of the times is gained by the following plea 
which the pupils of the Roman School de- 
dicated to “The Honorable Mr. President 
of the National Administration of Ruman- 
ian Armenians, Donik Agha Simeonian”; 
June 28, 1868: 

“If we cast an impartial glance over the 


present condition of our nation our heart cont 
are covered with a pall of sadness as wef) Rum 
see the thousands of Armenian boys who,f) day 
without patrons and helpless, are allowed) forg' 
to grow up in abysmal darkness, without} end, 
being taught how to recognize their naf ther 
tionality and the mother tongue which must}, ope! 
be sacred to all men. pup 

“A man above all things must love his}, also 
nation, and heartened by its memories of } tory 
the past, must exert all efforts to render the f t¢4° 
foundations of the nation invulnerable. Ow f 1! 
nation, even after this dispersion from the | of t 
native homeland, our beloved Armenia} it 







even after its liberation from the tyranny g Sibi 
and the barbaric attacks of the oppressor, } "St 
has given no thought to the preservation of | P' 
the national spirit. 1 
“The cause of our national disaster is thf) * | 
lack of national schools. There can be mf ‘© 
doubt that only through the medium of na {) thi 
tional schools can our nation insure a future} be! 
more glorious and more happy than ever.) * 
But where are the national schools? Where} ™ 
is the national education? Unfortunately, j his 
many of the sons of our nation have ab tif 
sorbed an exogenious and alien education), %@ 
and from their earliest childhood have} 
learned to love the foreigner more than | 
their nation and often are ashamed of their{ wi 
origin or blush when they are called Ar!) of 
menians.” Sit 
I also came across a letter of Khoren Nar-|) sh 
bey, dated February 27, 1881, and address |) th 
ed to Donik Agha Simeonian which indi- \ 
cates the anxieties of the Armenians lest |) PI 
they lose their identity in alien lands.) gi 
Khoren Narbey writes: Ww 
“In your letter you apologize for the | 


grammatical or orthographical errors in 
your Armenian and you add, ‘you may be} 4 
advised that the male Armenians do not} ™ 
know even this much.’ e 

“How I wish that the male Armenians M 
knew, and could write, one fourth as much } & 
as you can. I am deeply grieved when! | ® 
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' contemplate that, the Armenian youth of 
| Rumania neglecting the mother tongue, the 
| day will come when gradually they shall 


forget and lose their nationality. To this 
end, I spoke in al! the cities, I preached to 
them, I exhorted and importuned them to 
open a high school in Bucharest where the 
pupils, in addition to other subjects, may 
also learn the Armenian language and his- 
tory. Where our boys can study to become 
teachers and priests in the cities of Ruma- 
nia. You have grasped well the necessity 
of this thing, and therefore, I beseech you 
in the name of God to assume this respon- 
sibility and exhort the rich men of Bucha- 
rest and the other cities to fulfill their 
promises.” 

The Armenian <chool of Roman enjoyed 
a prosperous period during the term of 
teacher Gabriel of Potoshan which lasted 
thirty-five years, turning out a large num- 


\ ber of graduates. The last Armenian teach- 


er of Roman was a native of Van by the 
name of Manuel Mirakhorian who saw with 
his own eyes the extinguishment of a beau- 
tiful educational movement which had been 
started with such zeal and high hopes. 


Phokshan 

Phokshan is a new colony as compared 
with the other Armenian populated cities 
of Moldavia and her educational revival, 
it seems, was corsmensurately late. Phok- 
shan did not have an Armenian school until 
the middle of the past century. 

There were two Armenian schools in 
Phokshan, one for the boys, and one for the 
girls. The first, St. Ghevondian School, 
was older than the Hripsimiantz School for 
the girls which was founded in 1860. In 
1866 both schools had beautiful buildings. 
According to Koylav, the curricular ex- 
aminations were conducted by a special 
committee appointed by the Rumanian 
Ministry of Education, while the examina- 
tions in Armeniar and French languages, 
and religion were conducted by the Ar- 
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menian board of trustees. 

For a number of years these two schools 
were quite prosperous. There was the time 
when they even maintained six classes, 
something which was regarded as excep- 
tional. In 1892 the community obtained 
the services of a man named Vahram Mami- 
konian as superintendent of schools. Fa- 
miliar with Armenian, French, Turkish, 
English, Greek, Latin, Italian and Ruman- 
ian languages, ard thanks to his training 
in pedagogy, Mamikonian succeeded in im- 
proving the condition of the schools in a 
very short time. Unfortunately for the com- 
munity, Mamikonian left his work to study 
law. And this young Armenian in a short 
time won such popularity and fame that 
he successively became a Mayor, Governor, 
and member of parliament. 

The last Armenian teacher of Phokshan 
was Manuel Mirakhorian. It was in his 
day th2 school was closed. Father Petros 
Mamikonian who served at Phokshan, in 
his bock “The Present and the Future of 
Rumanian Armenians,” speaking of the 
causes of the schools’ downfall puts the re- 
sponsibility on the educational limitations 
of the teachers and their lack of training 
in pedagogy. 

Kerla 


In 1818 the Armenian community of 
Kerla called upon Zacharia Kaproushian to 
take charge of the children’s education. 
Kaproushian was born in 1778 in Kerla 
where he received his primary education, 
and later, 1815-1817, studied theology in 
Carolburg. He served as educator in Ker- 
la for 42 years, 1818-1860, during which 
period he educated 2425 pupils some of 
whom became priests, teachers, judges, 
etc. He lectured eight hours each day, 
four hours in the school, and four hours in 
the home. He was a conscientious teacher. 
Besides literary and scientific works, he 
also wrote text books, such as an Armen- 
ian-Hungarian primer. a catechism, etc. 
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In 1860 a boy’s orphanage was opened in 
Kerla. This was in the days of the leader- 
ship of Khachik Lookachian, born in 1804 
in Kerla, educated in the local schools. He 
pursued his advanced education in the uni- 
versities of Carolburg and Vienna and was 
ordained priest in 1828. For fifteen years 
1861-1876, Lookash was Principal of the 
Armenian National School of Kerla. 

Among the teachers of this period was a 
man by the name of Grigor Tzitzian, a stud- 
ent of law at Klouzh. He taught at Kerla 
from 1849 until his death in 1889, and 
turned out many pupils some of whom 
became bishops, lawyers, judges, doctors, 
etc. He bequeathed his entire fortune of 
40,000 florins to the boys’ crphanage. 

Another man who taught at Kerla was 
Khachik Songokian, the editor of the 
monthly periodical Armenia and author of 
philological works. He served as teacher 
for a long number of years, beginning with 
1863. 

Today only a curicature of these schools 
is left. 


Elizabethoupolis 

In the old archives of Elizabethoupolis 
Father Kovrikian found a record according 
to which a decision was made on April 
11, 1730, to open a girls’ school, and he 
presumes the prior existerce of a boys 
school. Whether in the boys or the girls 
school, however, the medium of communi- 
cation was the Armenian language, because 
the Mekhitarist fathers who taught there 
were not familiar with the Hungarian lang- 
uage. Only a few decades later Hungar- 
ian teachers were employed. Soon after 
a course in Latin was added. 

The schools were conducted by the An- 
tonian Fathers, subject to the Mekhitarist 
Institute, but the superintendent was the 
people’s leader of Elizabethoupolis, ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. Defining the jur- 
isdiction of the schools, the Canonical 
Council of Transylvania (Carlsburg, June 


17, 1775) decided among other things that 
‘on Sundays and holidays the children 
should be sent to the Armenian church to 
witness the holy mass and tc listen to the 
sermon, because it is pertinent and becom. 
ing that the children should grow up in 
the same church in which they were bom. 
And that, not only the children of the rich, 
but the children of the poor should be ac. 
cepted and educated with equal affection 
and care.” 


For long years the school was the center 
of contention between the Antonian Fa- 
thers and the city administration, a sort of 
jurisdictional feud which eventually, in 
1820, gave rise to two separate schools, one 
at the Mekhitarist Monastery, and the other 
in the city. In the former, the boys were 
taught the Armenian language and religion; 
in the other, Hungarian and Latin lang. 
uages. On May 2, 1820, a course in Ger- 
man was added. Father Minas Bzhiskian 
who travelled through Transylvania in 
those days says about Elizabethoupolis: 
“A striking feature of the city are the 
schools where the children are freely taught 
ihe Armenian, Latin, and the Magyar lang- 
uages.” 


The year 1827 is an important date in 
the history of Elizabethoupolis Armenians. 
A wealihy Armenian from Madras named 
Alexander Raphaelian deposited with the 
city administration a sum of 5000 florins 
which, together with the accruing six per- 
cent interest, should be used for the estab- 
lishment of a girls schools. Fourteen years 
later, in 1841, the same benefactor made 
an additional donation of 2000 florins to 
provide the girls teacher with a home, with 
specific instructions that the girls should 
be taught the Annenian language before 
any other subject. During the 1948 revolu- 
tion and the succeeding stormy days this 
school went throngh a crisis but was re- 
opened on May 28, 1851, by order of the 
government. By 1879 the school had six 
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classes. After 1880, however, it again start- 
ed to decline, and in 1885 it was taken over 
by the sisters of St. Vicentios of Sadmar 
with a stipulation that the sisters would 
also assume the responsibility of teaching 
the boys — “to acquiesce to the whim of 
the community of Elizabethoupolis.” 

The beginning of the 19th century the 
boys school was in danger of closing be- 
cause of the lack of funds. To this end, 
an interested Armenian by the name of 
Simon Markovichian volunteered to raise 
a contribution even at the price of begging 
for it provided they gave him permission. 
On November 27, 1819, the city gave him 
the necessary authorization but the result 
of this effort is not known. A new drive 
for funds was made by Hovhannes Varda- 
pet Kaptepovian but until 1829 he could 
not raise more than 3240 florins. 


1835 marks the beginning of a new re- 
vival. A new code of school rules publish- 
ed that year prescribes in minutest detail 


| the operation of the school, including the 


school hours, the holidays, deportment, 
personal appearance involving elegance 
and cleanliness, clean habits, the use of 
profanity and indulgence in brawls which 
are forbidden, sports, teacher and pupil 
interrelations, examinations, prizes, etc. The 
board of trustees consists of the judge, the 
senior priest, and a member of the city 
council. Compulsory education for chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 to 18. During 
this period teachers were well paid. 


A providential act for the Armenians of 
Elizabethoupolis was the arrival of Alex- 
ander Raphael Gharamian, an Armenian 
from India, who according to Father Kov- 
rikian, “brought to Transylvania his love 
for his nation.” Not satisfied with the girls 
school alone, in a document dated June 2, 
1842 which was confirmed on November 
29 of the same year by a decree of Emperor 
Ferdinand I, this benefactor bequeathed 
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to the City of Elizabethoupolis a sum of . 
15,000 florins to open a school in his name 
which would be spen to all boys of all na- 
tionalities and religions with an stipulation 
that the Armenian boys admitted to the 
school had a previous knowledge of the 
mother tongue. In a meeting attended by 
the. benefactor it was decided that “the 
Antonian Fathers would admit Armenian 
boys at the age of five. and not seven, lest 
they lagged behind in their grades, be- 
cause it is necessary to learn the Armen- 
ian language, and without a reading and 
writing knowledge of the mother tongue 
they could not be admitted to the school.” 


Due to the instability which followed 
the revolution, 1848-1853, this school was 
closed but was reopened in 1853. And 
since by this time Raphael’s endowment 
fund could no longer meet the budget, a 
new revenue was secured through the in- 
come of Grevorg Kamellerian’s Vienna 
estate, bequeathed to the nation, through 
the efforts of Bishop Heinald. The school 
which formerly was called “Elisabetho- 
polina Schola Latina Raphaelina” was re- 
named in 1855 “Schola Privita Latina Rap- 
haelina.” In 1863-69 the enrollment was 
34, but the next year it was raised to 38. 


In 1881 the community undertook radi- 
cal changes in the operatior of the school 
but all efforts proved fruitless and in 1891 
the school was turned over to the govern- 
ment. 


Chik-Sibviz 


Whether or not there ever was an Armen- 
ian school in this place we do not know. 
All we know is that Father Bzhiskian in his 
“Travels Through Poland,” 1830, Venice, 
p. 201, writes: “In the days of Father Alex- 
ander Injijian the people won distinction 
in the eyes of outsiders for their educa- 
tion and learning.” It is highly probable 
that, as in the case of Chik-Sibviz, the Ar- 
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menians of other cities of Transylvania of- 
ten sent their children to Kerla and Eliza- 
bethoupolis for their education. In these 
two cities Armenian schools were so pros- 
perous that even outsiders sent their chil- 
dren for their education. Dr. Picho Pope, 
the present President of the Rumanian 
Parliament (this article was written in 
1929 — Tr.) was a graduate of the Armen- 
ian school of Kerla. 


Akkerman 

Masiatz Aghavni, (1864, p. 108) speak- 
ing of the Akkerman school writes: “The 
Armenian school of Akkerman is more ad- 
vanced and prosperous than all the other 
schools in the cities of Besarabia, thanks 
to the devout and patriotic efforts of Asd- 
vadzadrian Brothers who for years have 
diligently supported it. surmounting all ob- 
stacles.” 

The school is said to have an enrollment 
of 65 who, it was hoped, would contribute 
largely to the enlightenment and progress 


of the people of Akkerman. The Armen- 
ians of the city spoke the Turkish language, 
but thanks to the school, Masiatz Aghavni 
records, the people have begun to speak 
Armenian in their homes. 

Today there is not a trace left of this 
school. 


Chernovitz 


Under Austria1. sovereignty the Armen- 
ians of Chernovitz had a school of their 
own. It was founded in 1879 by a Catholic 
clergyman named Gasparovich, located in 
the Armenian distiict a short distance from 
the Armenian Catholic church. It was a 
dormitory school which housed students 
not only from Bukowina and Galitzia but 
also from Russian Bessarabia. Being under 
the direction of Catholic clergy the educa- 
tion naturally had a religious tinge. It was 
called “The Armenian Catholic Archbishop- 
ric Abrahamian School,” and the pupils 
were largely the children of the poor whose 


expenses were partly defrayed by the Ca. 
tholic community of Chernovitz. 
Today there is not a trace of this school. 


Pakov F 

The Armenian school of Pakov, paced by f 
the example of Yash and Roman, was short 
lived. It lasted scarcely a few decades. In 
Masiatz Aghavni, 1858, I came across a 
correspondence of Soghomon Trankholian 
who says, “in the courtyard of the temple } 
(church) there is a newly-built school for f 
boys with a fair enrollment, drawn from 
approximately sixty families.” I do not 
think this school was continued after 1868, 


Turko-Okna j 
A few families and an obscure church [ 
are the only reminders of a one time Arme- 
nian community in this city today (1929). 
Nevertheless, this city too had a school 
once upon a time. In a statement published 
in 1847 in Yash mention is made of a prepa 7 
ratory school for Armenian boys. Elsewhere 
I have read about a teacher named Mugu- 
erdich Sahakian who was educated in Yash 
and who served for a period of time as 
teacher in Turko-Okna. 
Silistre 
This city too has had its lively days. The ¥ 
center of Turkish Pashalik, whose rule ex- 
tended to Besarabia, Silistre became an 
Armenian center as well. Only in the mid- 
dle of the past century, however, do we 
encouuter an Arinenian school there. In| 
the absence of wriiten records I was oblig- 
ed to consult the recollection of a few men | 
to gather a few notes. Hamzartzoum Hadji 
Artinian who is the living history of the 
past half century told me that he recalls 
seeing in 1854 an Armenian teacher from 
Istanbul named Avedis in Silistre. After / 
the Crimean War a school was built in the | 
court of the church, with Father Elijah and 
Hacob Varjapet (teacher) as the first in- 
structors. It was not until 1866, however, 
that the school hit a new high with the 
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arrival of a new teacher from Paris named 
Gregoir. It was he who replaced the Pslams 
and the Narek from the curricula with Eu- 
ropean subjects, initiating the while courses 
in physical education and music. His ac- 
tivity was short lived, however, because 
the parents could not digest his innova- 
tions. 

Thereafter, mention is made of Andranik 
Varjapet, Asatour Papazian, and especially 
Hovhaness Varjapet (who later became a 
priest, Father Haroutune of Bucharest), 
who exerted great efforts in 1869-1878 
to replace the Turkish language with Ar- 
menian in Silistre. It was he who initiated 
courses in Armenology, Rhetsric, Gram- 
mar, and Geography of Armenia and the 
world, and it was in his day that they built 
the new school building. He was followed 
by three other teachers who made the 
school co-educational. In 1895-97 the 
school was headed by Arshak Shaljian who 
founded the cultural union called Raffi 
which is in existence to this day. 

Incidentaliy we might say the Armen- 
ians of Silistre have zealously guarded the 
national spirit, and this spirit is in evidence 
to this day as seen by their desperate ef- 
fort to keep the school even after the war. 


Kostanza 

Comparatively speaking Costanza is a 
new colony. Although Armenians immi- 
grated here as early as the middle of the 
18th century, it is scarcely fifty years that 
a community has been established here. 
There is no mention of any school until 
1880 when the small community of 85 fami- 
lies opened a church and a school. With the 
new influx following the Turkish massacres 
of 1896, the number and the standing of 
the community was increased and in 1898 
the new school building was erected. Be- 
fore long the Government recognized the 
primary school of four grades. The in- 
structor was Lazarus Kurnikian, a graduate 
of the Central College (Gedronakan) of 


Istanbul. In 1906, when the community 
numbered approximately 2,000, the enroll- 
ment of the schosl reached the 100 mark. 
After World War I this school made further 
advances. 
Pazarjik 

This school of Pazarjik, too, is compara- 
tively new. It is scarcely forty years old. 
But here too there has been an intensive 
effort to preserve the national spirit, an 
effort which was tangibly enhanced after 
the wa: when the danger of dissimilation 
became more menacing than in the days 
of Bulgarian rule. 

Galatz 

It was not until 1925 that Galatz came 
inte possession of a respectable school. Be- 
fore that, the community made strenous ef- 
forts to maintain a school, and even once 
had a school building which was burnt 
down in 1907. 


Bucharest 

As early as 1800 the Armenians of Bucha- 
rest had a school which was destined to 
be called the Misakian School, after the 
name of the founder of the building, Var- 
deres Amira Misakian. The first teacher 
whom I was able tc unearth is a man named 
Gaspar, a native of Khasgegh who calls 
himself a “pedagog” and furnishes some in- 
formation about himself in a letter written 
from Bucharest, dated February 15, 1820. 
He writes that he received his primary 
education in Brusa at the foot of the local 
Armenian Prelate, and his advanced educa- 
tion (science an¢ literature) under the 
“erudite” educator Grigor Peshdimaljian. 

From the first day the educational work 
had its patrons in Bucharest. Besides the 
patron, Varderes Amira Misakian, there 
were other prominent Armenians who took 
the school under their protection. Among 
these, mention is made of Manoog Bey 
Mirzayan and Agha Khachik, the latter a 
distinguished government functionary. But 
it would have been difficult to keep any 
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worth while project going were it not for 
the Unknown Benefactor, the modest, low- 
ly people who although poor and impecun- 
ious, nevertheless knew how to bring in 
his mite, denying himself the pitiful morsel 
of his mouth. I came across a diary which 
records the story of the origin and the de- 
velopment of a society named “Love of 
the Name of Jesus.” This society, which 
was founded in 1833 at the initiative of 
“Brother Muguerdich Khachikov,” had for 
its aim the establishment of an endowment 
fund for the church and the school. Kha- 
chikov started his project with cents, and 
with cents he carried it through. In 1864 
he transferred to the nation the buildings 
which he had acquired. The 27 sharehold- 
ers of the society had no other expectation 
except the hope of a yearly requiem in 
their memory, a _ pitiful compensation 
which, alas, has been forgotten in this age. 

We know very little about the century 
oid history of the Bucharest school. The 
records are meager. All we know is that, 
in 1846-47, the school was on the rise. It 
was a period of revival in Bucharest. In 
1847 a girls school was added, the first in 
the region of Wallacia. The moving spirit 
of the educational revival was a society 
called Araratian. It was this society which 
provided the financial means to support 
and sustain the educational work. 


It should be noted here that although of- 
ficial bodies have often been stingy and 
apathetic in regard to making sacrifices for 
the cause of education, concentrating their 
effort on the church alone, yet there have 
been societies, such as the Araratian, which 
frightened by the precipice toward which 
the colony was rushing exerted super- 
human efforts to transmit the Armenian 
language io future generations. 

In 148 the Bucharest school obtained 
the services of a teacher named Daniel 
who, according to the records, succeeded 
in introducing a number of reforms in a 


short time. He was an authority on the 
Armenian language, having come with a 
recommendation from the Patriarch of 
Istanbul. Invited the same year were two 
instructors of German and French lang- 
uages. There were two schools, Misakian 
for the boys, and Araratian for the girls. 

Mention is made of one Gevorg Varjapet 
(teacher) in 1861, assisted by a Rumanian 
named Popescu. Thereafter Rumanian 
teachers were regularly employed in the 
Armenian school. In 1869 the school was 
headed by a priest named Father Gabriel 
Haroutunian, in whose days the enrollment 
reached 41. The subjects taught included: 
French, Armenian grammar, gospel, na- 
tional history, Armenian and French cali- 
graphy and music. 

From 1870 to 1904 there is a steady de- 
cline. The Araratian Educational Society 
folded up in 1871 with the resultant clos- 
ing up of the girls school. The same de- 
terioration was visible in the boys school 
until its enrollment finally dropped to 20. 
The succeeding boards of trustees gradu- 
ally became indifferent and let matters go 
from bad to worse. Finally the boys school 
was closed. 

After a lapse of two years the Misakian 
National School was reopened by new- 
comer Armenians who could not stand the 
indifference of the old settlers. At first 
there were two grades with 41 pupils, but 
in a few years another two grades were 
added. From 1906 to 1912 the school was 
headed by Lazarus Kernikian, a graduate 
of the Central College of Istanbul (Ged- 
ronakan). Vertanes Papazian served as 
principal for one year, 1912-1918. Mr. and 
Mrs. Libarid Avetisian carried on in 1918- 
1914. Then came the war (World War I) 
and the school was turned over to a priest, 
Father Ghevond Michaelian with 98 pupils. 
The Rumanian Armenian emigration to 
Russia which followed sealed the fate of 
the Armenian school. 
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The Condition Today 

After the Armistice (1918) a consider- 
able number of the immigrants to Russia 
returned to their homes in Rumania. To 
this was added a new influx as a result of 
the sack of Smyrna by Mustafa Kemal. In 
August of 1922 a conference of Armenian 
educators was held in Bucharest which 
drew up an educational program for the 
entire Rumanian Armenian community, 
subject to the ratification of the first Arme- 
nian National Diocesan Representative As- 
sembly. This program was ratified by a 
decree of the Rumanian Ministry of Edu- 
cation dated May 21, 1928. Since then 
seven years have passed. And despite the 
feverish efforts to stem the tide of dissimi- 
lation, the general picture is far from be- 
ing reassuring. 

Take, for example, Bucharest. It has a 
school building with seven grades besides 
a kindergarten and a splendid staff of 
teachers. Its budget is two and a half mil- 
lion. But all this will accommodate only 
260-270 pupils. What will happen to the 
remaining children of a community which 
numbers more than one thousand families? 

In Costanza the competition with the 
non-Armenians is not strong but the num- 
ber of the pupils does not exceed 200. And 
supporting this much is a great burden on 
the community which has no sources of 
revenue like other cities. The Costanza 
school wiil starve to death just as soon 
as interest declines. 

Galatz which opened its school with such 
enthusiasm is likewise doomed. Each day 
sees the departure of the Armenians. Fewer 
and fewer pupils. What will happen to- 
morrow no one k1:ows. 

Silistre has a school building and a 
teacher but only half of the pupils are Ar- 
menian. The government looks upon it as 
its property and provides the teacher's 
salary. The school of Pazarjik likewise is 
dragging its existence. 

Don’t think we have a school in Kishnev. 
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There is an Armenian teacher who instructs 
a few boys. The Armenian gymnasium of 
Kishnev, now defunct for 4-5 years, was 
really a Russian school with Jewish pupils. 

In Phokshan there is a priest who mere- 
ly shows the Armenian children the Ar- 
menian alphabet. Kerla has a nominal 
school. To be sure it has a building, but 
don’t ask me how much of an Armenian 
school it 1s. The little school in Jurjova 
did not last one year. The local families 
could not raise an annual quota of 60,000 
lei to take care of some 30 odd children 
who wander in ihe streets. Prayla hasn't 
even got a kindergarten. There is not a 
trace of a school in Suchova. The magni- 
ficent school building of Roman has been 
rented to the provincial government. The 
school of Potoshan is now the residence of 
a priest and a janitor and the other prop- 
erties of the nation have been rented by the 
police department. Yash, the onetime glor- 
ious Yash, is in ruins. The old school of 
Pakov has not even a priest. In Phokshan, 
the boys and girls school, those magnificent 
buildings, are vacant, gazing at each other 
as if in mockery. ‘There isn’t even the trace 
of a school in Turko-Okna. Elizabethou- 
polis, now desolate, looks askance at the 
Mekhitarists who abandoned her in the 
dust. The Rumanian Armenian orphanage 
of Strunka which lasted a few years is a 
hotel now, and the Martyrs Chapel which 
we anointed with such reverence and af- 
fection on top of a hill weeps now discon- 
solately. 

This is the somber picture of the Armen- 
ian colony of Rumania. The community 
is shrinking, wasting away from the inside. 
It is the flood which is carrying away the 
chips. For a time the schools may be able 
to stem the tide, but they shall never be 
able to cement the old and new genera- 
tions. A colony which lasted six hundred 
years may scarcely survive another fifty 
years. 

(To be Continued) 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlements in diaspora. 


North America: 


A Movement for the H. M. E. M. 
In North America 


One of the chief roles being played by 
the Armenian resident of the New World 
is that of benefactor to less privileged Ar- 
menians elsewhere in the dispersion. Latest 
illustration of the sympathy of Western 
residents towards their compatriots in the 
Old World is the formation of a H.M.E.M. 
union, in Mexico City, Mexico, the aim of 
which is to provide moral and financial aid 
in support of the activities of the famed 
all-Armenian youth organization of Leba- 
non, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, and else- 
where in that area. The Hai Entanoor 
Marmnagrtagan Mioutioun, known as 
Homenetmen, or the H. M. E. M. overseas, 
is a proud, old organization which has done 
especially valuable work in the physical 
and spiritual education of young people of 
the Middle East. It is said that the H.M. 
E.M. today is providing a healthy medium 
of relaxation and education to about 8,000 
Armenian young people of both sexes. 


Reports reaching THE REVIEW say 
that the Mexico City mother group has 
been lately joined by like branches in the 
United States. The organization, which 
has adopted the title of Hai Marmnagrta- 
gan Mioutioun (Armenian Physical Edu- 
cation Union), we are happy to report, has 
already sent $2,000 dollars to the H.M.E.M. 
Regional Branch of Lebanon and Greece. 


President of the Mother Branch of the 
newly-formed Union is Mr. K. Arakelian, 





of Mexico City, a former member of the 
H.M.E.M. and a man who has enthusias. f 
tically supported H.M.E.M. activities for 
many years. Among prominent Americans 
supporting the work of the Union is San 
Francisco restaurater and patriot George 
Mardikian, who also at one time was a 
H.M.E.M. member. 


The AYF Olympics Games in 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


If the Middle East has its H.M.E.M., the 
United States and Canada has its Armen- ff 
ian Youth Federation of America, the splen- 
did AYF. There are many points of simi- 
larity in activities between the two youth 
groups — perhaps the sharpest being the 
predeliction for athletic activities. 


The top athletic event of Armenian 
America is the Annual Olympics of the Ar- 
menian Youth Federation of America. This | 
year, the Nineteenth in this series of games 
was held in Springfield (Mass.), with more 
than three thousand people from all over 
the land attending the festivities at Pratt 
Field. The Games were held over the usual 
Labor Day dates. 


A powerhouse Providence AYF chapter } 
track-and-field team again won that por- 
tion of the games, edging out New York 
for the crown. Observors say that the 
games were held amid unusually enthusi- 
astic settings, and that their excellence won | 
extensive press covering. Other features [ 
were a gala ball, golf and tennis tourna- 
ments, and a number of other minor social 
activities. 
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| Turkey: 











About the Armenians of the 
Interior of Turkey 

The picture of the conditions of the Ar- 
menians residing in interior Anatolia, in 
Turkey, which was totally confused before 
Turkey recently allowed news reports on 
the matter to appear in the press, is rapidly 
becoming clearer as visitors to Anatolia, 
and residents of that section, have their 
say in the press. 

Most recent news was provided by an 
Armenian Apostolic priest, Father Toros 
Chalgian, who is the paster of Armenians 
in the Everek-Fenesseh area. Father Chal- 
gian recently visited Istanbul where he 
told Church authorities that about 450 Ar- 
menians are currently dwelling in Everek- 
Fenesseh, most of whom are artisans who 
express some satisfaction at conditions. 
Father Chalgian said that the Armenians 
of that district have showu special interest 
in the work of the Church. 


xk 

News from Here and There in Turkey 

Over the summer months, a number of 
additional Armenians from abroad visited 
Turkey, their focal points being obviously 
the places of their birth. Almost to a man, 
these visitors have expressed sorrow at what 
they have seen of the vestiges of the once 
teeming Armenian communities of Turkey. 

But there have been glimmers of hope. 
One pilgrim — for they are pilgrims — re- 
ported that in Sebastia he found 3000 com- 
patriots who “amazingly enough speak Ar- 
menian, but who cannot unfortunately read 
or write their native language.” The visit- 
ors agree that the thousands of Armenians 
hidden away in the smallest communities 
of Anatolia are especially in danger of as- 
similation unless means cannot be found 
to return them to the folds of their people 
and culture. 
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Though of course the pitiable condition 
of the Armenians in the interior is in major 
part the result of the unsympathetic regard 
of past Turkish governmental regimes, it 
must be also justly said that the Armenian 
Patriarchate in Istanbul in the past must 
also bear a quorum of blame for the con- 
dition. Up to the accession of Patriarch 
Garegin to the Patriarchal seat in Istanbul, 
the Armenian clergy in the “big city” has 
almost studiously ignored their Armenian 
brethren in the interior. Fortunately 
enough, Archbishop Garegin’s regime, aid- 
ed by signs of “sympathy” from the new 
Turkish “Democratic Party” regime has 
been showing increasing interest in the 
Anatolian Armenians. Already steps have 
been taken to send regular priests to large 
communities of Armenians, or else to send 
roving clergymen who will administer to 
the spiritual needs of Armenians in the 
smaller concentrations. 

Armenians in Turkey almost to a man 
bitterly assail the past corrupt “Arslanian 
Patriarchal cycle” in Istanbul as largely re- 
sponsible for the condition of the Armen- 
ians outside of Istanbul. They say that 
locum tenens Arslanian had so involved 
himself in his effort to seat himself im- 
movably in the Istanbul Patriarchate that 
he found no time nor inclination to go to 
work on the problem of his spiritually and 
culturally starved brethren. They hail with 
almost complete unanimity the efforts be- 
ing made in the right direction by the ven- 
erable new Patriarch, Garegin. 


France: 





Armenologist Rene Grousset Passes 
Away in Paris 
Rene Grousset, one of the world’s lead- 
ing historians and Armenologists, recently 
passed away in Paris, France. This learn- 
ed man was the author of the splendid work 
“The History of Armenia to 1071.” Grous- 
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set was a known friend of the Armenian 
people, his studious works constantly keep- 
ing the name and aspirations of the Ar- 
menian people before the world. His pass- 
ing is regretted by all Armenians. 


South America: 


The Effort to Preserve Our National 
Culture in South America 

The Armenian communities of South 
America are engaged in a strong effort to 
preserve Armenian culture and identity, 
and special efforts are being made in this 
line with the young people. Though the 
campaign is coming up against terrific odds, 
it is confidently believed that much will be 
done to the benefit of the common cause. 

An example of the enormity of the dif- 
ficulties facing the education movement is 
this: Armenian authorities in South Ameri- 
ca point out that of the 30,000 Armenians in 
Argentina alone, only 4,500 Armenian 
young people are attending Armenian 
schools. The Armenian press argues that 
this is a terribly bad percentage and that 
all concerned Armenians should immedi- 
ately rise in the moment of crisis and do 
what they can to correct this. Neither 
money or effort must be spared in the inter- 
est of drawing more Armenian youth to 
Armenian schools, the press says. The 
press blames the past apathy of Armenian 
leaders in Argentina for the present de- 





plorable situation. 

Already, there are signs that Argentinian 
Armenians are rolling up their sleeves and 
getting to work on the pressing matter of 
the education of their young people. Re- 
cently, a splendid Armenian Center was 
opened in Rosario, which is near Buenos 
Aires. Other like Centers are found in 
Buenos Aires itself and Cordoba. 


Tran: 


The General Convention of the 
Armenian Relief Society 

One of the more important Armenian 
organizations in the Persian Azerbaijan 
section of Iran is the Armenian Relief So- 
ciety. This society recently held an impor- 
tant General Convention ir. the Patriarchal 
Auditorium of the City Tabriz. 

According to a report presented on that 
occasion by the Regional Committee of the 
ARS, the society has had an income of 
356, 646 reals, 55 dinars, and an expendi- 
ture of 320, 860 reals, 80 dinars. Also on 
hand is a sum of 300,000 real bequeathed 
to it by the late Boghos Galstian, the inter- 
est on which supports a kindergarten open- 
ed in his name. 

The Persian Azerbaijan ARS also ac- 
knowledged aid given it in its charitable 
and educational activities by the ARS Cen- 
tral Committee, in the United States, and 
the Iranian Armenian Compatriotic League. 
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By MOURATZAN 


Translated from the Armenian 








WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The tme is the first quarter of the 10th century A.D., the period when Armenia is 
in conflict with the Arab invader. Ashot the Iron, the Armenian King, has just 
liberated his capital of Dovin and is busy clearing the rest of Armenia from the 
foreigner. His wife, Queen Sahakanoush, together with the families of the nobility, 
is spending the fall in the security of the impregnable Fortress of Garni. Some deep 
suspicion, affecting her prestige and position as Queen, having to do with her husband’s 
fidelity, however, is preying upon her mind. She is going th h a terrific emotional 
strain, and yet she dares not confide in anyone, with the result that she suffers silently. 
Old Seda, her foster mother and Governess, not only surmizes the Queen’s ——s 
but she knows the real cause of her affliction. The Queen finally breaks down 
begs Seda to tell her every thing even if it will hurt her. Seda recounts the story from 
the beginning and finally Prcara the cause of the Queen’s plight. The King has been 
faithless to the Queen. He has resumed his love affair with an old flame, Princess 
Aspram, the wife of Tzlik Amram whom he had appointed Governor of Outlik. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Blind Avenger 


The sun was setting. Two riders were 
racing through the Plain of Ganzak. One 
of them was an elderly man of noble fea- 
tures wearing a light bronze helmet, and 
armed with a silver sheated sword and a 
small shining shicld. The other was a 
powerful youth in full armor, his head en- 
cased in a steel helmet, and armed with a 
heavy shield, a short sword, and a long 
lance in his hand. The elderly man who 
apparently was the prince was riding in 
front, while the youth, who was his aide, 
followed him. Both their horses were heavy 
with perspiration and covered with foam. 
It seemed they had covered a long road. 

When the two riders crossed the plain 
and entered the Valley of Quardman, the 
prince turned to his aide and said: 

“Yezrik, the sun is already set, we must 
hurry and reach the castle before it is dark. 
I don’t want the guards to make any noise 
when opening the gates.” 

“What are you afraid of, my Lord?” the 
aide asked. 

“I don’t want Prince Sahak to know that 
we are here. I want to appear before him 
incognito.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me no one in 
the castle knows you.” 

“I think not. I haven't been in Quard- 
man fo: eight years. I couldn’t even make 
the King’s wedding. I don’t think any one 
will remember one. Seda, one of the old 
servants of the Prince’s house is with us 
now in Karni. The Princess knew me but 
she no longer lives. David, the Prince’s 
son is in Amram’s army. There remain the 
Prince and his son Gevorg. but both of 
them are blind an: cannot recognize me if 
I conceal my identity.” 


“In that case I must not enter the castle; 
I must spend the night in the town,” the 
aide said. 

“Why?” asked the Prince. 

“Because the servants of Prince Sevada 
as well as the guards will recognize me.” 

“So what?” 

“They know that I am in the service of 
Prince Marzpetouni. They will surely re- 
cognize you.” 

“In that case stay in the town.” 

“At vour command, my Lord.” 

“That’s fine. You might be able to ga- | 
ther some information about the extent of | 
the Prince’s part in this rebellion.” is 

“Of course, my Lord. Yeznik will never 
rest until he learns everythimg. The priest 


here is a talkative man; I will spend the 


night with him.” 

“Be a man of few words but keep a sharp 
ear out.” 

“I can be completely dumb, but very pro- 
fuse in my kisses of his right hand.” : 

“That too is good. Have you any ready 
silver with you?” 

“I can please the village priest with cop- 
per coirs as well.” 

The riders kept talking until they reach- 
ed the rivulet of Quardman. 

“On your way now, cross the stream,” 
ordered the Prince. 

The aide saluted his master, crossed the 
stream and headed to the left to the village 
of Quardman, while the Prince took the 
road to the castle. 

When he reached the base of the heights, 
there unfolded before him the whole of 
Quardman with her white walls and mighty 
towers which, rising from the west and ex- 
tending to right and left, formed a juncture 
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at the inaccessible mountain slopes on the 
north, and the natural ramparts of rocky 
elevations on north and east. 

This ‘mpregnable fortress perched on the 
mountain crest, which Jeft an awesome im- 
pression on the passerby especially at night- 
fall, filled the heart of the approaching 
prince with a feeling of profound sorrow 
He remembered how eight years before he 
had entered this castle with Ashot, the 


} King’s son. To be sure, even at that time 
| he had not entered it with a light heart. 


The Armenian King having been martyred, 
the princes divided, the Crown Prince help- 


less and impotent, himself a wounded man, 


naturally he could not have been in a re- 
joicing mood. And yet, Quardman at that 
time inspired the visitor with hope and 
spirit. Sahak Sevada watched over the 


| place like a mighty lion; his reputation 


struck terror into the enemy, and gave 
strength and comfort to the abandoned. 
But now? It seemed now the castle was 


’ in mourning, and its exterior bespoke not 


strength, but desolation and despair. 

It was late in the day. Inspite of the 
fact that the Prince’s steed was tired and 
the roacl was down slope, he nevertheless 
hurried the poor animal to reach the castle 
a few moments earlier. 


Despite his efforts, however, before he 
had reached the base of the fort, he heard 


the sound of the bugle signaling the time 


of closing the gates. There was no longer 
any need of hurrying. “A plague on you 


| all, is this the time to close the gates?” he 
' mumbled to himself and dropped the reins 


of his horse. Apparently sensing that his 


| master’s zeal was gone, the animal itself 


fell into a slow pace. 

In the castle the lights already were lit 
when the Prince arrived at the gate be- 
tween the two towers rising on the western 
side. Dismounting his horse he approach- 
ed the outer closet of the tower, and lifting 
the heavy wooden hammer concealed in- 
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side, knocked three times on the wooden 
panel. 

“Who is it?” echoed the gruff voice of the 
guard. 


The Prince hesitated to respond because 
he did not as yet know by what name he 
should present himself. 

“Who is calling?” repeated the guard, 
somewhat exasperated, and this time he 
stuck out his huge head through the nar- 
row pane. 

“A messenger from the King,” the Prince 
replied. without thinking. 

“The messenger of the King cannot en- 
ter our castle,” the guard replied indig- 
nantly. “Does not the King know that 
Quardman now belongs to its old owner?” 
Saying it, he moved away from the wicket. 


The Prince stood there perplexed. He 
had not expected that the men of Quard- 
man had joined the Arabs. although he 
knew for a certainty that Sahak Sevada was 
mixed up with the rebellion of Tzlik Am- 
ram, especially his son David who had 
openly ioined the cause of Amram. Never- 
theless, he had hoped that the commander 
of the castle of Quardman who had been 
appointed by the King would not betray 
his master since he had been a loyal sub- 
ject of the King for long years. But when 
he heard the guard’s answer he was con- 
vinced that the whole country was with 
Amram. 

“What to do now?” he asked himself. He 
then instantly decided to resort to a strata- 
gem. He again picked up the hammer and 
knocked on the gate even louder. 

“Hey fellow, it seems the servants of your 
King have a hankering to be hanged from 
the tower,” the guard shouted arrogantly, 
sticking his head through the wicket, then 
he added: “Do you want me to drive an 
arrow through your chest?” 


“Fool, I was just trying you; only a dumb 
animal like you can serve the lawless king.” 
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“Who are you then?” the guard softened 
his voice. 

“I am the aide of Prince Amram. I bring 
important news to Prince Sevada.” 

“What if you are lying?” 

“Idiot! You mean to tell me a solitary 
soldier can seize your castle? What are 
you afraid of?” 

“Wait, we must get the Commander's 
permission.” The guard withdrew. 

A quarter of an hour later they waved a 
lantern from the tower window to see if 
there were others in front of the gate, and 
when they made snre that the stranger was 
alone they came down and opened the gate. 

Seeing that the stranger was a man of 
princely rank, anJ not a common soldier, 
the guards offered him the appropriate 
salute, but at the same time they asked him 
to present himself to the Commander of the 
Castle as he had been ordered. And this 
was precisely what he wanted. He wanted 
to ascertain if the Commander was really 
with the rebels, or was pretending to be 
with them under duress. 


The guards led the Prince to the nearby 
observation post in an upper story where 
the Commander was waiting for him. 
Crawling through the small low entrance 
he began to climb the narrow and winding 
stone steps. At the entrance of the upper 
story the guard whio led him asked him to 
surrender his sword before he presented 
himself to the Commander. The Prince 
conformed with the accepted custom, and 
delivering his sword and shield, entered 
inside. The Commander was a tall, kindly- 
looking man, with a large face and gentle 
eyes, standing there in his arched chamber, 
waiting for his mysterious visitor. 

The minute the Prince stepped inside the 
Commander rushed at him with open arms 
and exclaimed: 

“Prince Gevorg! Is it you? What wind, 
what occasion brings you here?” The two 
embraced and kissed each other. 
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Surmising from this cordial reception 
that the Commander was not with the re. 
bels, the Prince signaled to the Commander 
that the guard was waiting outside the door 
and asked him to send him away. 

“Who is there?” the Commander shout- 
ed, opening the door. 

“It is I, my Lord,” and the guard stepped 
inside. 

“Put down the Prince’s sword and shield 
here and go down at once,” the Comman- 
der ordored, and the guard instantly de- 
parted. 

Whea the two were alone, the Com- 
mander broke the silence. 


“I didn’t doubt for a minute that the 
visitor was a man from the King. The 
guards told me that first you said you came 
from the Ving, and then you said you came 
from Tzlik Amram. At first I was con- 
fused, thinking the newcomer was one of 
Amram’s men, but when I learned that 
upon the guard’s derogatory expression to- 
ward the King you had changed your tune, 
I instantly surmised that you were one of 
our trusted friends. Tell me now, where 
do you come from, and how did you come 
here? Why are you alone? Where are 
your guardsP What news do you bring 
from the King? Is there any hope of the 
Arabs? Should we assemble our forces in 
Vostan?” He hammered the questions one 
after another. 

Apparently the Commander regarded 
Prince Marzpetouai as a man of authority. 
The Prince took his time, he seated himself 
on a wcoden stool which was the only piece 
of furniture in the room, and asked the 
Commarder to be seated opposite him, 
near the window. 

“You are still young, Vahram, but I am 
an old man. The long trip has tired me, 
let me rest a bit and then we will talk,” 
said Prince Marzpetouni. 

“Akh forgive ‘me, Prince. I was so over- 
joyed by your appearance that I even for- 
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got my duties of the host. I didn’t even 
offer you . . . Forgive me, I beg you. But 
why should we tarry here? Do me the 
honor, and come to my home and we will 
talk after you have relaxed.” 

Saying it, the Commander rose to his 
feet, ready to lead the Prince. But the lat- 
ter did not move. He asked the Com- 
mander to be seated. 

“Vahram,” he said, “I cannot come to 
your home, they must not see me at your 
home. There are certain things I must learn 
from you, and in return I have some in- 
formation for you. When we are through 
I will go see Prince Sevada. Our situation 
is so critical that we have no time for the 
amenities of hospitality.” 

“Very well, do as you wish,” the Com- 
mander sat down. 

The Prince fixed the Commander with a 
sharp gaze, measured him from head to 
foot, then asked in a serious tone: 

“Prince Vahram. can we depend on you 
now as we used to trust Sepouh Vahram 
years ago?” 


“Prince, I thank you for your candid 
question. We are living in such times that 
Prince Marzpetouni has a right to think 
that the former Sepouh Vahram has be- 
come a traitor, especially now that he is 
serving under the rebels’ flag. But I can 
assure you that neither the years nor the 
events which have transpired have chang- 
ed me in the least. The King’s former 
loyal servant is his most faithful servant to- 
day. My alliance with the rebels is for the 
King’s good, something which I could not 
overlook ” 

“How so? Explain it to me.” 

“When che news of Tzlik Amram’s rebel- 
lion reached here, Prince Sevada thought 
this was the time to take advantage of the 
events in order to realize his long since 


_ cherished aim. He immediately assembled 


the nobles and the grandees of Quardman. 
I was one of the invited. The Prince made 
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such a passionate speech that all the pa- 
triots were verily carried away.” 

“What did he say?” 

“I cannot remember it all, but I will tell 
you what I remember. The nobles were 
assembled on the Prince's balcony, while 
the grandees of the people occupied the 
courtyard. Two servants brought out 
Prince Sevada, holding him by the arms; 
two others brought Prince Grigor. The 
appearance of the blind father, accom- 
panied by his blind son, was most depress- 
ing on us all. Even before the Prince had 
opened his mouth, there were curses to the 
King’s name among the crowd in the court- 
yard. Advancing to the edge of the bal- 
cony, Prince Sevada leaned on his cane and 
said approximately the following. 


“*My princes and my people, behold, you 
see with your own eyes the mighty Sevada, 
the pride of Quardman, the terror of his 
enemies, blinded by his wicked son-in-law, 
coming before you: with the aid of his ser- 
vants. I would not wish such a calamity 
to befall the most villanous of my people, 
the plizht of an old man and his young 
son inflicted by his own kin. Heavy is my 
grief. You can see Quardman, her sky and 
sun, her mountains and fertile fields, her 
blossoms and her spring. I am deprived 
of all this, but that is not the whole of my 
anguish. I cannot take care of my own peo- 
ple, cai.not alleviate its pain, cannot visit 
the sicl, cannot shelter my orphans, can- 
not wipe the tears of the widows, cannot 
restore my captives. Sevada now needs the 
favor of his servants, if they deny it, O 
men of Quardman, I cannot even warm my 
cold body with the rays of the sun. My 
home which once upon a time was a flam- 
ing center of life and joy has now become 
the abode of blind owls. 1 bear all this 
with patience and fortitude because I am 
deprived of the ability to see God's light. 
But you, braves of Quardman, you have 
your sight and your mighty arms, you who 
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are possessed of indomitable will, how 
could you have endured the colossal insult 
which Ashot the Iron has implanted on 
your foreheads by blinding your father and 
leader, and by shackling your freedom? 

“‘Men of Quardman,’ the Prince ex- 
claimed, ‘I exalted your name with my vic- 
tories, and now you have debased it, dis- 
graced it, and degraded it with your mur- 
murless servility. If you haven’t the cour- 
age to shed off the despicable yoke, at least 
have the courage to drive a sword in my 
breast and make an end of Prince Sevada’s 
anguish, let your offspring hear the cry of 
Prince Sevada and curse you. 


“The Prince had not finished when all 
the grardees together with the people cried 
in unison, ‘Down with the Tyrant! Quard- 
man is free from this moment. We recog- 
nize none but our Prince Sahak Sevada.’ 

“A few moments later the entire castle 
was like a raging sea. and the people rush- 
ed out with arms in hand, as if they had 
been besieged by the King’s army. The 
guards from Vanant were driven off from 
their turrets and were threatened with sum- 
mary execution if they did not obey the 
Prince. The infuriated mob hauled down 
the royal flag and replaced it with the em- 
blem of the Dragon of Quardman.” 


“Oh, that’s going too far,” exclaimed 
Marzpetouni. 

“Yes indeed, and they would have 
wrought much havoc if I had not instantly 
gathered my guards and sworn allegiance 
to the Prince.” 

“Wouldn’t it have been better if you had 
left the piace with your followers rather 
than to swear alleziance?” 

“No, had I done so I would have depriv- 
ed myself of the opportunity to serve my 
King by watching their operations. By 
staying with the rebels I car. see and learn 
many things.” 

Prince Marzpetouni was greatly depress- 


ed hearing all this and hanging his head}, more 
he fell into deep thought. ity 
“Do you blame me?” the Commande) the 
asked after a brief silence. } poss 
“Yes, I blame you,” replied the Prince) prot 


raising >is head. mot 
“But I had to submit to the contingencie | by ' 
of the moment.” ) gua 


“There have always and in all place}) put 
been such contingencies. If every keeper} stra 
of the castle yields to the contingencies, | dev 
then all the King: s fortresses will be seized A cal 
by the enemy.” E be 

“I have yielded not to the external, but |) 
to the internal enemies. I could not have - ene 
resisted the entire castle force with my|) reg 
small company, nor could I have waged |) son 
fratricidal fight against my kinsmen. We}? ric! 
have shed enough of each other’s blood al- 


hes 


ready.” D the 
There was passion in the Commander’ ; 
last words. Marzpetouni measured him) sor 


with a solemn look and shook his head. 
“Are you angry with me, or perhaps do 
you doubt my sincerity?” the Commander f > 
asked. bi 
“On the contrary, I know you are sin- | ing 
cere. I myself realize the gravity of the |) 
situation. The enemy is eagerly watching |) I | 
for the proper moment to invade our coun- | to 
try, and we ourselves are helping to pre | st: 
pare that opportunity. You, my friend, are? w 
loath to wage a fratricidal war against |) w 
your kinsmen. How can I oppose sucha |) w 
noble impulse? Is not fraticide the equi- | w 
valent of suicide?” ; Ww 
“I thank you for understanding the de | n: 
licacy of my situation. Had I shown such » iii 
weakness against the external enemy | |) |) 
would not have hegrudged you the right |) Pp 
to drive me through with your sword, but |) g 
raising my arms against my own flesh and |) 1 
blood was too much.” 
“And you shall never raise your hand § ti 
against your brother. And yet, perhaps } 4 
you could have prevented this division by ) i 
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more tactful means. To preserve the inte- 
grity of the state, yes, one must never shed 
the blood of his brother, but it is always 
possible to disarm the rebellious blood 
brother through cunning. Everywhere the 
mob is like sheep who, by being deceived 
by the words of the wolt, surrender their 
guardian dogs to win the wolf's friendship, 
but every time, the latter, after having 
strangled the guardian dogs, has invariably 
devoured the sheep. Those princes who 
exploit the commen herd’s credulity should 
be hanged. It is the duty of each of us to 
rise against such traitors. He who is the 
enemy of the fatherland’s throne should be 
regarded by every Armenian as his per- 
sonal enemy. Because, after the loss of this 
rich heritage which has been won by such 
heavy sacrifices, there is nothing left for 
them except slavery and serfdom.” 

“I know all that, yet I had no way of re- 
sorting to crafty means, my dear Prince.” 

“Very well. I don’t blame you. What 


| is done is done. Our present task is how 


to heal this divisson. Have you thought 
about it? Can’t you see that we are head- 
ing for the precipice?” 


“I have thought about it for a long time. 
I have even worked out definite plans as 
to how we shall move under given circum- 
But you, Prince, tell me now, 
what is the situation in Vostan? Who are 
with the King? How much of a force can 
we separate from the Castle? And then, 
why are you here just now? In brief, I 
want you to tell me in detail the state of the 
nation, because I know very little, and learn 


stances. 


» little in this seclusion of mine. After that 


I will tell you of my plans. If you find them 
practicable, we will carry them out to- 
gether; if not, I will do whatever you tell 
me. 

The Commander’s interest and his ques- 
tions seemed to inject a doubt in Prince 
Marzpetouni. Could it be that he was ask- 
ing those questions in order to frustrate his 
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plans? He fell silent for a few moments. 
Noticing the cause of his silence, the Com- 
mander observed with a smile: 

“Don't let your doubts disturb you, dear 
Prince. Do not measure my loyalty 
by my present situation, measure it by my 
past which is known both to you and the 
King. I told you that I bowed to the will 
of Sevada in order to protect the interests 
of my Sing. This is the absolute truth. Do 
not seek any other ulterior motives in my 
conduct. If they were to donate me the 
whole of Quardman, again such a gift 
would rot have transcended the subsequent 
insult which could accrue to my dignity 
did I really betray my King.” 

The Commander spoke so sincerely that 
Prince Marzpetouni’s doubts were dissi- 
pated instantly. 

“Yes, Vahram,” he confessed with feel- 
ing, “I do not pretend to conceal my 
doubts; I am afraid to tell you everything. 
Time and men have shaken my faith. But 
beginning with this moment, I trust you im- 
plicitly. Nevertheless, I shall not say much 
because the time is short and I must hasten 
to Sevada. I will try to come back again, 
but if I fail, I want to tell you that I am 
certain of one thing, that is, our King has 
a faithful servant in Quardman.” 


“And the most devoted.” 

“Thank vou, and listen to me now. For 
the moment Vostan is quiet. As you know, 
the King has been reconciled with his 
brother Abas long since, thanks to the 
mediation of Prince Vassak of Siuni. The 
only problem was Sparapet (Commander- 
in-chief) Ashot’s defection, but that too has 
been resolved. The Catholicos and I did 
our utmosi to reconcile him with the King. 
The two even joined their forces and drove 
out the Arabs from Dovin. We were hope- 
ful that there would be no fresh distur- 
bances within our borders for quite some 
time. We even staged some celebrations 
in Dovin and presently we received the 
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news of Amram’s revolt. The King did not 
believe the rebellion was so widespread, 
and consequently, he came out of Shirak 
with no more than a company of his guards. 
He thought he could easily crush the re- 
volt without bloodshed once he arrived at 
Outik and took charge of the local force. 
But as he advanced, he saw that the entire 
province was in revolt. When he sent me 
word about it I already had brought the 
royal family to Karni because we no longer 
could rely on the fort of Yerazgavors. I 
did not tell the Queen the extent of the 
revolt to spare her needless worry, and I 
contrived the simulation so well that she 
herself offered to go to Outik to learn direct 
from the King about his expedition and, if 
necessary, to hasten to him some recruits. 
That was the reason of my coming. But 
much to my disappointment, I saw that 
not only the whole of Outik, but the greater 
part of Artzakh ard Qougark are in revolt. 
I met the King at the Valley of Quargaratz. 
I found him discouraged and ready to re- 
turn to Vostan but this was too risky. If 
he entered Shirak without first having sub- 
dued Amram, I was firmly convinced that 
the rebellion would spread farther and the 
integrity of the state would be irreparably 
lost. What could we do under the circum- 
stances? We had no troops. The castles 
and the forts of the land were closed before 
the King. Even those who were known to 
be loyal had joined Amram. Nevertheless, 
it was necessary tu show that the King was 
not alone in Outik and that the rebel should 
be crushed on the spot. 


“To reach this aim we decided that the 
King should continue his journey to the 
land of the Arabs, ostensibly to pay a visit 
to their king, and that he never intended 
to stop at Outik. On the other hand, we 
firmly believed that the king of the Arabs 
would icnd the King an auxiliary force in 
return for the latter’s favor to him in dis- 
persing the rebels and in driving away 


Prince Gourgen from the borders of his 
land. Thus, the King set out with his com. 
pany of guards while I started on a tow 
of Outik together with a trusted servant, 
I passed through all the villages and the 
towns, I watched the fortresses, and afta 
exploring the extent of the rebellion I cane 
to the conclusion that there was not one 
spot in these parts where we could find te. 
fuge in order to resolve the matter by 
peaceful means. Meanwhile a messenger 
from the King brought me the good news 
that the Arab king had lent him a su). 
stantial force and that he was already on 
his way to these parts.” 


“Then the King is coming with an Arab J 


force?” the Commander asked, overjoyed. 


“Yes. Only a few days ago I sent a me;s- ff 


senger to the Queen announcing that we 
would soon crush the rebellion, but I did 
not tell her that we had applied to the ail 
of the Arabs.” 

“There was no need of telling her, to be 
sure. Sut do you think the King will be 
here very soon?” 

“Of course. He will be with us in a few 
days. But before his arrival, I had to un- 
cover one last secret, that is. what was the 
motive which drove Amram to rise against 
his benefactor the King? Amram owes his 
present position of Governor of the land 
of Outik and commander of the army to 
the grace of Ashot the Iron. Why should 
he requite the King’s goodness with evil?” 

“Yes Amram’s behaviour has been a 
puzzle te me too.” 

“Do you know of any reason?” Marzpet- 
ouni asked with a sort of simulated simpli- 
city. 

“No.” 

“It seems to me he revolted at the insti- 
gation of Sevada.” 

“On tne contrary, I think Sevada turned 
against the King having been encouraged 
by Amram’s holdness.” 

“Could you be mistaken?” 
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“It seems to me I am not mistaken. Se- 
yada could not have instigated him.” 

“But I have come here to solve that very 
puzzle. I suspected Sevada, and the in- 
formation I have gathered during my trip 
has confirmed thi: suspicion. I was not 
aware that he had raised Quardman against 
the King because [ could not bring myself 
around to believe that Vahram, the Com- 
mander of the Castle, wovld permit him to 
take such a step.” 


“I already explained to you the circum- 
stances which led me to my action.” 

“Don’t interrupt me; I do not blame you; 
I know now exactly what took place, that 
Quatdman has joined the rebels, and that 
our only friend in Quardman is the Com- 
mander of the Castle.” 

“Whom the King can trust to the limit.” 

“Of course. And now, you stay here 
and order one of your guards to lead me 
to the mansion of Sevada. I shall present 
myself as a stranger and will use every 
artifice in my power to extract from him 
this secret.” 


“But what will it profit to discover the 
secret? Is it not the same thing who in- 
cited whom? The rebellion is a fact. It 
is our job to suppress it.” 

“The rebellion must be squelched, that 
is true. But it is equally important to solve 
the riddle of its authors if we are to cure 
the evil from the root.” 

“I have no right to ask more questions. 
Do whatever pleases you. You are too 
experienced to need my counsel,” the Com- 
mander capitulated, and ordered one of his 
guards to lead the Prince to Sevada. 


By this time it was quite dark, render- 
ing the narrow and winding pathways of 
the castle invisible. The people had re- 
tired to their homes; there was silence 
everywhere interrupted only by the hoof- 
beats or; the Prince’s horse along the de- 
serted lanes which occasionelly invited the 
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sharp bark of the watch dogs, disturbing 
the peace of the Castle’s inmates. 

When they arrived at the mansion of Se- 
vada, the Prince ordered his guide to re- 
turn to his post while he advanced alone. 
The Prince’s mansion, which at the time 
was converted into a fortified castle, was 
still open on all sides at that hour of the 
night. Apparently, the two blind masters 
expected no attack and did not even dream 
that there could be an enemy so inhuman 
and cowardly as to menace two helpless 
men at that hour of the night. 


The Frince entered the mansion through 
the main gate. This large two-story struc- 
ture, with its spacious parlors, countless 
chambers, and the mighty watch towers 
on either side, was practically submerged 
in a thick veil of darkness. And although 
Sevada was still the master of his land and 
castle, nevertheless there was no sign of 
life, not a whisper in the mansion. Only 
on one side of the castle, through the nar- 
row wickets there shone a faint light, while 
below, in the cells of the first story, one 
could hear the stirrings of the servants. 

For a moment the Prince surveyed the 
huge, sprawling building, and the sur- 
rounding sad silence pressed heavily on his 
heart. He recalled the happy day when 
first he had set foot on that threshold. In 
contrast with the life, the animation, the 
happy hustle ard bustle of the olden days, 
he now saw only a deathly silence. It 
seemed the heavy hand of death had de- 
scended on this once resplendent princely 
mansion. 


“And to think that all this was caused 
by one illegal step, one transgression 
against sanity!” the Prince murmured with 
a sigh. He then approached one of the 
servants’ rooms and knocked on the door 
with the handle of his whip. 

The man to meet him was one of his old 
servants. Marzpetouni recognized him in- 
stantly by the lantern which he carried in 
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his hand. This unhappy meeting upset the 
Prince because if he was recognized he no 
longer could carry out his plan. The only 
remote hope left to him was that perhaps 
his servant had forgotten him after the long 
lapse of time. 

The latter who from the Prince’s apparel 
instantly recognized that their visitor was 
not an ordinary man. called his companions, 
who, scampering from all sides, lit the 
large bituminous light in the center of the 
court, and started to wait on the Prince. 
They sent word to their Master that a dis- 
tinguished guest had come to call on him. 
Prince Sevada sent word to his guest that 
“he gladly awaited his old friend, the noble 
Prince Gevorg Marzpetouni.” 

The Prince stood frozen on the threshold 
of the door. “How did the Prince know 
that his caller is Marzpetouni?” he asked 
the announcer, surprised. 


“Oh, it was I who gave him the good 
news,” the servant replied with a pleased 
smile. “I wanted to make my Prince happy.” 

“And you, lad, do you know me?” the 
Prince asked, turning to the lad who had 
brought him Sevada’s message. 

“The lad is my son, my Lord,” the old 
servant interrupted, approaching — the 
Prince. “I told him that our visitor is our 
glorious Marzpetouni, do you see, Prince, 
my son has grown up; he was a small boy 
when you were with us sick in bed. He is 
a good boy.” 

The Prince saw that he could no longer 
hide the truth. “Yes, yes, he looks like a 
good boy. God keep him,” he mumbled 
irritably and hastily ascended the second 
story where Prince Sevada awaited him. 

“A futile visit which perhaps will ruin 
my whole plan,” the Prince muttered as he 
entered the privacy of Sevada. 

Dressed in black, fingering the beads of 
his rosary, the Prince of Quardman was 
squatted on a flat velvet-cushioned seat 
deep in a corner of his private chamber. 
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Like all the blind, his head was held high, 
his attention tense, facing the door. The} 
minute he heard the footsteps of the calle 
he asked smiling: 

“Is that you, Prince?” 

“Yes, your humble servant.” And Marz 
petouni approached him with swift steps, 

“Come, my beloved guest; come close } 
to me; I cannot come forward to meet you. [ 
God has deprived me of that joy. Come) 
and embrace me.” | 

Saying it, he opened his arms, and Prince } 
Marzpetouni warmly embraced him. Se {7 
vada pressed the Prince to his breast, kiss. U 
ed him several times, and sobbed: 

“I cannot see your face, my noble friend, 
but my soul is united with yours and I can [ 
hear it saying to me that your heart is 7 
broken at sight of my plight, and that your ( 
eyes are weeping.” 

And of a truth Prince Marzpetouni could 
not control himself. He completely broke 
down in the arms of Prince Sevada and 
wept silently. 

The man who was so rugged externally, § 
so powerful and invincible, had the tender 7 
heart of a young girl. : 






































“Sit down near me,” said Sevada, “be 
brave, scorn the blows of fate but never 
scorn virtue. In this world no crime has ¥ 
gone unpunished. Surely Sevada too must 
have ccmmitted a crime worthy of this } 
punishment.” 

“I did not expect you to receive me with 
such bitter words,” Marzpetouni deliber- 9 
ately observed to force his unfortunate host 
to change the sad tone of the conversation. | 

“No my friend, there can be no bitter- / 
ness in my words because your coming has 
filled my heart with joy. So then, Prince | 
Gevorg, you are with me, in my own home, | 
once again we are together. How happy | 
I am! And now, your home, your family, 
your son, they are all right I hope. Kor 
must be a grown man now, able to carry 
his sword and shield.” 
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“Yes Lord, by the grace of your bless- 
ing. 
“By the grace of God’s blessing. And 
are they all at Yerasgavors now?” 

“No, they are at Karni, with the Queen.” 

“The Queen? My Sahakanoush?” 

With the words Prince Sevada instantly 
paled, as if driven by a sword, but he in- 
stantly controlled himself, and assuming his 
former composure, continued. 

“Is my Sahakanoush well?” 

“Yes Prince, she was very well when I 
left Karni.” 

“She is very well? That is good, very 
good. I didn’t think...” Sevada inter- 
rupted as if he did not wish to hear it. It 
was hard for him to hear that his Sahakan- 
oush was in good health at a time when her 
father and brother languished in Quard- 
man with their sight gone. Had they not 
encountered this misfortune in their very 
attempt to remove the obstacles on the path 
of her happiness? 


It was a heavy thing for Prince Sevada, 
indeed, to believe that Sahakanoush could 
have a moment’s peace of mind from the 
day her father and brother were blinded 
because of her, that she could smile, laugh, 
and be happy .._ that the golden rays of 
each dawning morning did not fill her 
heart with infinite sadness, reminding her 
of her father and brother who forever were 
deprived of such happiness. 

Yet Prince Gevorg noticed no sign of 
emotion in Sevada. The thing which pre- 
occupied his mind was not Sevada’s inner 
world, but what should he answer if the 
Prince asked the cause of his visit. Should 
he invent false explanations, or should he 
make a clean breast and tell the truth. He 
was still hesitating when Prince Sevada 
broke into his thoughts. 

“Our people have a good custom, Prince; 
when a guest comes from a distant land no 
one asks him his name, his village or city, 
nor his mission, until he has not dined and 


wined. This custom has its advantages 
which are perfectly known to you. Yet I 
feel compelled to forego the amenities of 
hospitality, first, because we are not strang- 
ers, and it would be very strange indeed 
if we did not come to the point at once, 
and exchanged ovr information in regard 
to those matters which interest us most. 
Secondly, ever since my misfortune I have 
become irritable and impatient. Impatient, 
yes, are you surprised? Has a blind man 
any right to be impatient? But I am that 
way, and it seems to me the reason is that 
my spirit is still very lively and invincible, 
and therefore, my inaction excites my zeal 
to act. Yes, ever since that day I have be- 
come impatient. Tell me then, dear Prince, 
what has happened? What has brought 
you to my castle at this unusual hour? Sure- 
ly you have come for a good purpose. I 
know that personal affairs do not busy 
Prince Marzpetouni. It is the fatherland 
and her afflictions which lend him power or 
despair. Tell me, to cure what ill, to re- 
lieve what pain have you come to see me?” 
Prince Gevorg’s face lit up as if Sevada 
had reached out with his hand and had 
lifted him up from a bottomless pit. The 
Prince's words opened the path which had 
been closed before him, and he decided to 
speak freely. 


“I thank you, Lord Prince, for your fine 
opinion of me. You already have surmised 
the reason of my coming. you were quite 
right when you said personal affairs were 
not my primary concern. Yes, I have not 
come to Quardman on personal business. 
Our country, Prince, is again in a crisis; 
our own kinsmen are again paving the way 
for the enemy’s attack. I have come to 
solicit your help to prevent the future en- 
counters.” 


“My help?” 
“Yes. your help.” 
“You have sound eyes, Lord Marzpet- 
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ouni, you cannot have lost your way,” Se- 
vada replied with a smile. 

The Prince’s sarcasm pierced Marzpet- 
ouni to the heart, yet he kept his com- 
posure. 

"Eveu if I had been deprived of that 
useful sense, again through the eyes of my 
soul I would have found the road which 
leads to the castle of Quardman’s wise and 
patriotic prince. Perhaps I have often wan- 
dered away from the true road, but this 
time I have made it. I have reached ex- 
actly where my desire and my duty have 
led me.” 

“The Prince of Quardman has not lost 
his mind, that’s true, and you would not 
believe me if I called myself a fool. But 
he, Prince, is no longer a patriot. Do not 
honor him by that name.” 


“He does not want to see the Armenian 
royal crown jeopardized, that I know for 
a certainty. And even if you insist to the 
contrary. I cannot believe you.” 

“Sevada is a criminal now, Prince, be- 
lieve me.” 

“No, he is only hurt; he is angry at the 
injustice of his closest kin. Because of his 
temporary anger, however, he will not 
punish the Fatherland, denying her ser- 
vants his wise counsel.” 

“Counsel? Have you come to me for 
counsel, Prince?” Sevada asked, as if sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, Lord Prince. Tzlik Amram, the 
Governor of Outik, has risen against the 
King. The whole of Outik, and the greater 
part of Artzakh and Qougar have taken up 
arms against the King. I have come to seek 
the advice of an old soldier as to what we 
should do to suppress the rebellion without 
a fratricidal war.” 

“Are you mocking me, Prince?” Sevada 
asked seriously. 

“How could I dare?” 

“Hear, Lord Marzpetouni, I have no 
right to force you to open your heart to me. 


You are a man devoted to the fatherland, 
you are your King’s faithful servant; Se 
vada is obliged to respect you. I am not 
angry with you even if you do not openly 
upbraid me for making a common cause 
with Amram. Consideration and tact are 
not unknown virtues to the heir of the 
Marzpetounis. But Sahak Sevada has no 
right to hide his motives; the Prince of 
Quardman cannot hide his enmity with the 
veil of triendship. It is true that I am with 


Tzlik Amram; you are now at the home of } 


your King’s enemy, although he is your 
personal friend. Talk to me as if you were 
talking to the King’s enemy. Only in that 
case I can thank you.” 

Prince Marzpetouni drew a deep breath. 
It seemed the last weight which pressed 
heavily on his heart was lifted. 

“You mean to teil me then that the Lord 
of Quardman is with the rebels?” the Prince 
asked coolly. 


“Not only he is with the rebels, but it 
was he himself who instigated and inflamed 
that rebellion.” 

“That is impossible. It is quite possible 
that the evil has carried away the infuri- 
ated Sevada, but Sevada himself did not 
create the evil.” 

“Yes. I myself created the evil.” 

“You yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

“The reason?” 

“To satisfy my thirst for revenge.” 

<P 

“What was Ashot the Iron thinking when 
he blinded Sevada? Did he think that the 
physical blindness could prevent his soul 
from seeing the criminal’s bloody hand and 
not be filled with the fire of revenge? What 
harm had I caused him? Why did he 
darken my sight? Why did he doom me to 
a living death, to forever grope in the 
dark?” 

“But, Prince, were you not the one who 
revolted against the King? Did you not raise 
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all the corthern provinces against him? Did 
you not threaten the integrity of the state? 
Were you not trying to dig the grave of the 
royal throne? Do you think the King 
should not have defended the land against 
your ambitious encroachments? Forgive 
me for speaking so frankly but I love sin- 
cerity.” 

“Yes, yes, be frank by all means. It is 
unseemly to the princely man to cover 
himself with the rags of hypocrisy. But 
see that your zeal for candor does not 
carry you away to the border of slander.” 

“Slander? God forbid.” 

“Yes, you have slandered me this very 
moment. You said that the King was de- 
fending the country against my ambitious 
encroachments.” 

“Yes, I did say it. You foreswore your 
former oath of the first settlement and re- 
belled against the King the second time. 
Was it not ambition which drove you to 
that perjury?” 


“I am glad that you are speaking so 
frankly. I cannot stand the coward. At 
the same time I feel sorry that you know 
so little of the truth. To me that is a grief 
beyond repair. I do not grieve that the 
land of Armenia thinks that way of me, but 
it does grieve me that the man who is clos- 
est to the Court, the intimate friend of the 
King Ashot, Prince Gevorg of Marzpetouni 
defends the same opinion. Do you mean 
to tell me Prince Sevada rose against the 
King because of his ambition? Should I be 
surprised if the Vardapets who write the 
history of the Armenian nation plant the 
same insult on my memory? Oh, that’s a 
heavy, a very heavy slander, Prince.” 

“What then was the cause of your first 
and secend rebellions?” 

“It is natural that you should ask that 
question; you must perforce know the real 
reason, if you already do not know. But 
first tell me; could I have wished the un- 
happiness of my own daughter who was 


the Queen of the Armenians and whom I 
loved dearer than my two eyes?” 

“No.” 

“Could I have broken her peace, the 
peace of the court, and lastly, could I have 
jeopardized the throne of my own son-in- 
law, the King? Would it not have been 
as bad as committing suicide, had I done 
such a thing?” 

“Of course. That was the very thing 
which puzzled us, that Prince Sevada 
should raise the banner of rebellion against 
his ow:. daughter and his son-in-law.” 

And you thought the reason of all this 
was my ambition?” 

“Theie was nothing else we could have 
thought.” 

“Very well. What more could I have 
wanted? My daughter a Queen, my son- 
in-law a King, myself a free, rich and pow- 
erful prince of Qnardman. Could I have 
asked nore of my fate?” 

“Of course not.” 

“And lastly, was I so far gone as to lack 
the patriotism of a common soldier? Was 
I so unfamiliar with the history of my na- 
tion as not to know at what cost we had 
won the crown of the Bagradounis, and 
to permit my ambition to jeopardize the 
solidarity of that throne?” 


“If so, what then was the reason of your 
rebellion at the time?” 

“The reason? es, you have a right to 
ask that question There is no reason for 
hiding it now. But as to the reason, I think 
you know a good deal about it.” 

“As yet I know nothing.” 

“You know nothing? Listen to me then. 
The first time I rose against your King to 
warn him against taking an evil course; 
the second time, to save the honor of the 
royal throne; but now I have risen against 
him and have incited Tzlik Amram to do 
the same thing in order to avenge the per- 
sonal insult to me and my son.” 

“First of all explain to me the reason for 
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your first rebellior.. What do you mean by 
saying you wanted to warn the King 
against an evil course? What was the evil 
course? 

“What evil course?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know that he once was in love with 
the daughter of Prince Gevorg of Sevordis.” 

“Yes he was once, but that was a long 
time ago.” 

“Before his marriage, it is not so?” 

“Yes.” 

“When a man marries he must respect 
marital obligation, the oath he has taken 
before God and men, his word of honor, 
his pledge. Is that right?” 

“Of -ourse.” 

“If this is true of the common man, the 
peasant and the slave, how much more it 
must be binding on the King, the people’s 
father and leader, he whom, at the time 
of his coronation, the officiating bishop 
solemnly enjoined: ‘Take thou this ring, the 
pledge of thy kingdom’s justice, for today 
thou art the blest prince and king of thy 
people. Be strong and firm, and support 
Christianity and the Christian faith, for 
thou shalt glorify the king of kings.’ And 
now, he who is called not only to stand 
firm in the Christian faith but to watch 
over the preservation of that faith, and 
to be an example of justice and virtue to 
his people, has such a man the right to dis- 
grace that faith and become a stumbling 
block to this people?” 

“Of course not.” 


“But the King has done this very thing. 
He married my daughter but never forgot 
his former flame, the daughter of Sevordis.. 
The day he appointed Tzlik Amram Gov- 
error of Outik, he trampled underfoot his 
solemn oath before God and men; he for- 
got his legal marriage, and became the 
paramour of Tzlik Amram’s wife. Don’t 
you know all this?” 

“I know, but.... 


“But they constitute no crime in your 
eyes, is it not so?” 

“God forbid that I should condone wick. f 
edness. I only want to say that we should 
not judge people without a conscientious 
examination of the causes of their error.” { 

“When I ask yeu to defend your King 
you may do so to your heart’s content, but } 
now you must listen to me. Above all I am [ 
a man, and at the same time a loving fa. [ 
ther. I make no effort to hide my ambitious [ 
nature. I wanted the Armenian King to } 
be my son-in-law, especially when I saw | 
that he was enamored of my beautiful 
daughter, while I }joved my daughter tend- 
erly and found my joys in hers. That was — 
the reason why I wanted Ashot the Iron 
to marry her. 


“Ashot could have openly refused that 
union; no one had the right to chain his | 
heart against. his will. But once he was 
united with my daughter by the bond of 
holy matrimony, it was his duty to respect 


a union which was blest by God and men. 

“But he disgraced that union. Will God f 
forgive him for it, that I do not know. You } 
men who have seen it are reluctant to judge | 
him severely. But I, her father, have a 
heart and feelings; I have paternal pity 
and love, and withal, I am the proud prince { 


of the House of Quardman I could not | 
have looked with indifference upon my 
daughter’s misfortune, and at the same 
time, under no circumstances could I have 
tolerated even the most powerful man in 
the kingdom to insult my dignity. With one 
blow I would crush the man who had the 
temerity of tarnishing the spotless name of 
my ancestral home. I could ‘save done it. 
But first of all I listened to the voice of 
discretion. No one as yet knows the plight 
of my daughter, I thought. She herself 
knows nothing about it, why then should I 
make public the festering wound? It can 
be healed in seclusion, provided my daugh- 
ter’s peace of mind was unimpaired and 
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the honor of the royal crown unblemish- 
ed. That is the way I thought and made 
my appeal to the King. I talked to him 
like a father; I exhorted him to put a check 
on his passion, to turn away from the path 
of dishonor. At first he was unwilling to 
admit his guilt, he laughed at the suspicions 
of a father who had been chastened by bit- 
ter experience, and with his nimble tongue 
he painted a monstrous picture of my sus- 
picions, trying to dispel them. Thereupon 
I put the proof before him. Oh, there is 
no heavier punishment for the virtuous man 
than seeing the man whom he had respect- 
ed, in whom he had reposed his noblest 
hopes, whom he regarded as his hero, 
crushed by the consciousness of his incon- 
trovertible guilt. 1 bore that heavy grief 
as a father, as a man; but later I suffered as 
parent, when I weighed the impending 
blow which would crush my daughter's 
heart. 

“Finally, the King confessed to me his 
weakne:s and promised to sever his rela- 
tions with the home of Tzlik Amram. With 
a glad heart I returned to Quardman. But 
when the summer arrived he sent the 
Queen to the resorts of Siunik while he 
went to Outik and for weeks indulged him- 
self uncer the tents of Tzlik Amram in the 
mountains of Sevordik and the pleasure 
resorts of Princess Aspram. This was too 
much for me. I wrote him a reprimanding 
letter and threatened that, if he did 
not instantly withdraw from the land of 
Sevordik, I myself would chase him out 
with my regiments. 


“Your King not only ignored my letter 
but laughed at my threat. “What's this? 
Do the men of Quardman war against 
lovers tco?’ he remarked derisively to my 
trusted messenger. But I, who naturally 
abhored making jokes, decided to give the 
villain a good lesson. The only thing is, 
I did not carry out my threat instantly be- 
cause I had to prepare my daughter for 
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the bad news. It was a grievous duty for 
a loving father to announce to his child 
her misfortune who thought herself happy 
until then. 

“Meanwhile, the King’s brother Abas and 
his father-in-law rose against the King, 
forcing him to take refuge in Outik. And 
one unhappy day I received a letter from 
the Governess of my daughter announcing 
that the Queen was in her death bed in 
the Castle of Tavoush and wanted to see 
me. I immediately hastened to Tavoush 
where I saw my daughter in the agonies of 
death. I asked her the cause of her sick- 
ness and she, with agonizing tears, told me 
story. 

“What could I do? How could I be pat- 
ient anv longer? I told my daughter not 
to worry when she heard the news of my 
war against the King. I am doing this, I 
said to her, to bring your husband to his 
senses, but there will be no bloodshed. To 
make my intentions all the more convinc- 
ing, I thoroughly denounced the King with 
insulting words and threatened to ravage 
his land. With this warning I departed. 

“That was the reason why, upon my ar- 
rival at Quardman, I assembled my forces 
and occupied a few provinces of Outik. To 
convince you that I was doing this solely 
to bring the King to his senses, I will tell 
you this. The King had just withdrawn his 
army from Shirak, and I secretly sent word 
to princes Sembat and Babgen of Siuni to 
come and mediate between me and the 
King. You and several other princes were 
among the mediators. Had I not contrived 
deliberately to delay the encounter before 
your arrival, there would have been a great 
massacre on both sides before the Village 
of Akhayian. But with your timely arrival 
the situation was changed. The princes of 
Siuni had told you nothing about my covert 
plan, therefore, many of you concluded 
that Prince Sevada was driven by his am- 
bition in rising against the King. I did not 
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deem *t necessary to dissipate that false 
impression but preferred to keep the 
princes ignorant of my daughter’s misfor- 
tune, and to spare the King’s name, rather 
than to subject myself to the false ignominy 
of having cherished ambitious designs. 

“And I publicly swore eternal reconcilia- 
tion and signed treaties to this effect. But 
you never heard the confession which King 
Ashot made to me in the presence of the 
Bishop of Siuni, swearing upon his sacred 
honor to sever once and forever his intimate 
relation, with Princess Aspram and to re- 
turn to his Queen with a clean heart. Even 
as the motive of this rebellion was not my 
ambition, but my desire to redeem the 
King’s integrity, so the real condition of 
our reconciliation and the sacred oath was 
not the thing which you princes thought, 
but the solemn pledge which was sealed 
between the King, the Bishop of Siuni, and 
myself.” 


“Now I fully know the motive of your 
first story, what was the cause of the sec- 
ond rebellion?” asked Marzpetouni. 

“The second?” 

“Yes.” 

“The reasons of the second rising are 
more weighty.” 

“Tell me briefly, if you are not tired.” 

“Tired? Oh no. I never get tired talk- 
ing with Prince Marzpetouni,” Sevada said 
as he launched on his second explanation. 

“I have always been of the opinion,” he 
said, “that it is always possible to forgive 
a guilty man who, either through the con- 
tingency of circumstances, or through his 
own personal weakness commits an error, 
but whe is possessed of a good conscience, 
a sensitive heart, who acknowledges his 
error aad repents. But the guilty man who 
not only does not confess his guilt but 
praises it as a virtue, seduces the inexperi- 
enced to follow his example, or to cover 
up the enormity of his guilt slanders those 
around him, accusing them of the most 
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grievous crimes, such a criminal, I say, not §} Gout 
only should not be forgiven but should be ff be 4 
punished severely, otherwise, one evil will § The 
give rise to a hundred more evils. bear 

“Our King, my friend, belongs to this § was 
category of infraciors. I was obliged tp — satis 
punish him; my dignity, my parental and f Kin: 
human duty demanded it. I should haye § que 
removed him from the world once and f well 
forever as a stumbling block. And it was fof ' 
not difficult for me to do it. And do you f pac 
think for a moment that his removal would [} Ab: 
have been a loss for us? Never. Don't be )) det 
silly. The royal Armenian throne would §) of ' 





not be vacant. The King has no heir, 
sooner or later his throne will be occupied 
by his brother Abas, therefore, the sooner 
the better. Such a change might be for the 
better. And yet I acted the fool. I insisted 
on defending the throne for a while longer, 








“And I postponed the punishment. I 
still thought the leopard might change his 
spots, and the Ethiopean his skin. Through 
my forgiving spirit I thought I could soften 
his stoney heart ard awaken his dead con- 
science. And while I was engrossed with 
these humane considerations, Ashot the 
Iron arrested Prince Vassak of Siuni, my 
friend, and confined him in the Castle of 
Kayak. And what was the reason for his 
imprisonment, pray tell me, Prince Marz- 
petouni. You are the King’s intimate 
friend. You no doubt know the mystery.” 

“Don’t you know?” Marzpetouni asked. 

“I want you to tell it.” 

“Prince Vassak of Siuni was involved in 
a conspiracy against the King’s life.” 

“Whet conspiracy?” 

“The conspiracy which was organized 
by Ashot the Tyrant, the King’s brother 
Abas, and his father-in-law Gourgen of 
Apkhaz.” 

“My friend, let us lay conscience aside 
and use our heads. Abas and Gourgen had 
long since joined hands against the King. 
You know the reason. The daughter of 
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Gourgen Apkhaz, wife of Abas, wanted to 
be queen while my daughter still was alive. 


| The proud daughter of Apkhaz could not 


Nii sat 


~— 





bear the thought that the Armenian Queen 
was the daughter of a prince and was not 
satisfied with her status as wife of the 
King’s brother. No, she wanted to be 
queen by all means. While the menfolk, 
well, you know them; they are the slaves 
of women. Our ancestor Adam set the 
pace for this slavery. And presently, young 
Abas joins forces with his father-in-law to 
dethrone and kill his own brother. Abas 
of course loves his wife too much to deny 
her ambition. Add to that his own youth- 
ful ambition and the cause of the conspir- 
acy becomes perfectly clear. 


“The son-in-law and the father-in-law, 
as you know, joined forces and marched 
on Yerazgavors to seize and kill the King 
but they failed in the attempt. Having 
been advised of the conspiracy beforehand, 
Ashot took refuge in Outik together with 
his family. The conspirators looted Yeraz- 
gavors and departed. Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes, that is right.” 

“Well, Ashot the Iron naturally could not 
endure this insult and retaliated by ravag- 
ing the land of Apkhaz. And thus, the war 
continued on both sides. The King was 
victorions in all batles, that’s true, but the 
end result was the same thing. It was the 
Armenian soldiers who were being deci- 
mated on both sides. To prevent the car- 
nage, my friend Prince Vassak acted as 
mediator and reconciled the two sides. Is 
that right?” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“And now, the same Prince Vassak who 
had borne the brunt of the negotiations, 
who had crossed the two camps ten times, 
trying to exhort them, to persuade them, to 
pacify the passions, and who finally brought 
about the reconcilation, how could this 
man have been a party to the conspiracy, 
the same conspiracy which Abas and Gour- 
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gen tried to organize with the aid of Ashot 
the Tyrant? He could not possibly have 
joined them, positively not, we all thought. 
But the facts proved the exact opposite. 
They found a letter of Ashot the Tyrant 
in the possession of Prince Vassak in which 
the foriner thanked the Prince for his role 
of mediator to allow Prince Apkhaz and 
Abas enough time to rally their forces and 
give the King the finishing blow, the pre- 
sumption being that the cause of their de- 
feats was their unpreparedness. 


“And now, Prince, I ask you, was it pos- 
sible to believe the authenticity of that let- 
ter? Ashot the Iron was warring against 
the King because he wanted to be the ruler. 
I told you the reason why Abas and Gour- 
gen were fighting. What motive drove 
Prince Vassak to rise against his uncle the 
King? Was it not all the same to him which 
of his uncles was king, Ashot or Abas? Was 
it not natural that he should favor the elder 
brother who was the legal king?” 


“That is so, but I myself read the letter. 
It was the writing of Ashot the Tyrant. It 
was found in Prince Vassak’s pocket during 
a search.” 

“Are you through? Now listen to me. 
That was a slander, a black, vile, vicious 
slander. To exonerate himself before my 
daughter the Queen, the King wanted to 
tarnish the spotless name of Quardman, 
and to do so he tarnished the reputation 
of Prince Vassak.” 


“I thought the Queen’s name was not in- 
volved in this matter.” 

“As far as you are concerned, only Va- 
sak was involved, but I know something 
else.” 

“What?” 

“The King told me that Vassak had inti- 
mate relations with the Queen.” 

“What sort of relations?” 

“Amorous relations, Lord Marzpetouni, 
amorous relations My daughter, my im- 
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maculate daughter Sahakanoush. Do you 
hear, Prince?” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“Impossible? Have you no other word 
for it?” That was a terrible slander.” 

“Yes, shocking to the hearer.” 

“And he invented that abominable 
slander. He had no scruples about it. He 
had conceived the thought long since. Do 
you remember, soon after the reconciliation 
I spoke about, Prince Vassak ceased call- 
ing at the Court. When the Catholicos 
asked him why he did not call on the King 
Vassak had told him that ‘the King sus- 
pected his loyalty. And that was true. 
One day the Prince took a stroll with the 
Queen in Dovin. Upon their return the 
King remarked to the Prince, ‘Princess 
Mariam always complains that you never 
accompeny her at the amusements. Tell 
the Princess for me that the reason is not 
for your lack of love for amusements, but 
that she is not as beautiful as the Queen’.” 

“Did the King utter these very words?” 

“Prince Vassak himself told me that with 
a heavy heart.” 

“Was that the reason why the Catholicos 
obtained a writ of confidence from the 
King about the Prince?” 

‘Yes. The Prince had told the Catholicos 
that he would never set foot in the royal 
Court until the King gave his solemn oath 
that he had implicit confidence in his loy- 
alty. The Catholicos obtained this writ. 
Thereafter the Prince freely visited the 
Court. But one day the King suddenly 
had him arrested and confined to the Castle 
of Kayian. When I heard the news I was 
terribly distressed. I instantly wrote the 
King a letter asking him why he had im- 
prisoned my frien. I wanted to know the 
Prince’s crime. And this is what the King 
wrote to me.” 

At this the Prince clapped his hands and 
a servant came in. 

“Call my scribe,” he ordered. 

A few minutes tater the scribe came in. 


“Go to my files and bring me the King; 
letter. It is tied with black ribbon and 
sealed with wax,” ordered Sevada. — 

The scribe went out and a few minutes 
later returned with the letter. After dis. 
missing the scribe, Sevada handed the let- 
ter to Marzpetouni, saying “Read it your. 
self. I don’t want you to have the slightest 
doubt.” 

“To me your word is truth. What need 
is there of digginy up old secrets?” Marz. 
petouni replied, reluctant to open the let- F 
ter. 

“No Prince, you are the intimate friend } 
of the King, as well as my sincere friend, 
It is well that you learn the true cause of 
our enmity, so that you may resort to other 
means to prevent further mischief, and not 
be forced to travel a long journey to seek 
the advice of Prince Sevada.” 

“I will read it if it will please you,” the 
Prince said, and releasing the seal, opened 
the parchment. 

“Read it out loud. I want to hear the 
words «nce again.” 

The Prince read the following: 

“From Ashot Shahnshah, King of the Ar- 
menians, to Prince Sahak Sevada, 
Lord of Quardman: Greetings. 

“I have received your letter, asking me 
to inform you why I have confined Prince 
Vassak of Sissak, my relative and your 
friend, in the Castle of Kayian. And al- 
though it is a painful task, and will dis- 
turb the tranquility of my gracious father, 
I feel constrained to divulge the reason, 
since the father of my Queen requests it. 
I have arrested Prince Vassak and will sen- 
tence him to death for his unworthy con- 
duct, wherein he has blemished the honor 
of the royal house, having maintained im- 
proper relations with your daughter and 
my spouse. I personally ascertained his 
guilt, and therefore I had him imprisoned, 
in order to destroy evil with evil. To spare 
the honor of the royal family, as well as 
the honor of my father, the Lord of Quard- 
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' man, however, I have proclaimed Prince 
Vassak as a fellow conspirator of Abas, and 
» to this end, I have forced him to issue a 
| writ of confession. You should thank me 
for having made provision to preserve your 
family name unblemished. As to the mat- 
ter of punishing Prince Vassak’s accom- 
plice, your daughter, I leave it to you as a 
just father. Ashot I, King of the Armenians.” 
(Signed ) 
Ashot I, King of the Armenians 


The King’s letter made a profound im- 
pression on Prince Marzpetouni. It seem- 
ed, the same king who until then was so 
hexalted and sublime, suddenly toppled 
) from his height, his sublimity vanished, 
and he now presented the spectacle of a 
common scoundrel whose passions turned 
) and circled in all directions, who had be- 
} come the captive and the slave of beastly 
y instincts which debase human dignity. 
) Until then Prince Marzpetouni had oc- 
) casionally been tolerant of the King, ascrib- 
© ing his weakness to his natural tempera- 
ment. He knew many respectable men 
who were not entirely immune to human 
frailty. But he never could believe that 
the King, to cover up his guilty weakness, 
\ could resort to crime, could slander the 

ireproachable, virtuous Queen, whom he, 
Prince Marzpetouni, knew well, and that 





- } he could incarcerate a good and patriotic 


© man like Prince Vassak, slandering him for 
: crimes he had not committed. 

“What are you thinking of now, Prince?” 
§ Sevada asked, seeing the latter was silent 
| after reading the letter. 

“Not a thing.” 

“That's strange.” 

“When the sword pierces the heart, the 
| mind stops thmking. You have driven a 
sword into my heart, Prince.” 

“You are hurt, isn’t it so? You have been 
pierced deeply. O, that is only you, the 
King’s companion in arms, a soldier of the 
fatherland. You are hurt so deeply that 
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your brain stopped thinking. What if you 
also had been a loving tather? If you had 
seen the glory and the happiness you had 
built up for the daughter you loved with 
years of toil and sacrifice suddenly lie shat- 
tered before your eyes, and with it, your 
best hopes reduced to dust, the tranquility 
of your heart irretrievably lost, the joy of 
your heart departed, the honor of your 
family stained. What would you have 
done then?” 

“Isn’t the pain felt for the entire father- 
land even more bitter than all this?” 

“But what shall we say of this added load 
to the pain of the fatherland?” 

“Of course it would be beyond human 
enduraice.” 

“Yes, Prince, I was no less a patriot than 
the other man. That was the reason why, 
after receiving this vile and slanderous let- 
ter, I did not instantly mount my horse, 
did not fly to Shirak, and with one stroke 
of the sword sever the criminal’s head. 
That is the reason why I did not unfurl the 
banner of rebellion the second time, but 
with foresight decided to put the pressure 
on the ruyal estates and the people, hoping 
perhaps that I could make a dent on the 
King’s petrified heart, could force him to 
mend his ways, could return the lost wan- 
derer to the true path, and could save the 
throne from the impending disaster. 

“With this end in view, I mobilized my 
ready force in Quardman, numbering no 
less than eight thousand, and marched 
straight to Tsorapor. My first task was to 
beseige and capture the fort of Kayian. I 
liberated the wives of several rebel princes 
who were incarcerated with Prince Vas- 
sak. I was satisfied with this much until 
the King returned from Apkhazia with his 
troops. 


“But the troops who had retired from 
Kayian joined the peasants of nearby vil- 
lages and started to annoy my soldiers. I 
was forced to attack them, and when they 
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did not surrender, ] massacred several hun- 
dred, and to teach the peasants a good 
lesson so that they would be careful the 
next time they were tempted to mix in 
with the quarrels of the princes, I had their 
fields harvested, burnt the ground, and re- 
tired to the Qougard Mountains. 

“It was for this that our princes began 
to blame me, although themselves, in simi- 
lar cases, have inflicted tenfold destruc- 
tion.” 

“No, we blamed you because you rose 
against the King at a time when he was 
busy quelling the rebellion of Gourgen in 
Apkhazia. We had already defeated him. 
Adrnerseh of Georgia was mediating, and 
the peace treaty was about to be signed 
when we received the news of your up- 
rising. The King and we were completely 
surprised; no one could believe that you 
would violate your oath given in our pres- 
ence, but the facts could not be refuted. 
Adrnerseh advised the King to drop the 
treaty about to be signed and hasten to 
Qougark in order to put a stop to your 
ravages ” 


“I was merely waiting, I was not laying 
the land in waste. There was no need of 
hurrying. But the reason I raised the ban- 
ner of rebellion in the King’s absence was 
entirely something else. I did not want to 
be the cause of ne2dless slaughter. I even 
hoped that Adrnerseh and you the princes 
would prevail upon the King not to mo- 
bilize his army against me, but would ad- 
vise him to see me and be reconciled with 
me, as son with his father. In that case, 
I naturally would say to him what was 
necessary, and perhaps the matter would 
end profitably for both of us. But the King 
was infuriated and descended on Qougark 
like a torrent. I cculd no longer meet him 
amicab!y.” 

“On that point you are wrong, Prince. 
In the first place we did not mobilize the 
entire army against you. We came with 
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only a few companies.” 

"I was not aware of that. I thought the 
greater part of your troops were lying in 
ambush.” 

“I say that’s the way it was. We came 
with only a few companies. Secondly, the 
King sent the Bishop of the army as his 
messenger to beg a reconciliation. Why 
didn’t you become reconciled? Why did 
you tell the Bishop, ‘you wait here in my 
tent while I go give him my answer with 
my sword’?” 

“That is true. I did say it to the Bishop. 
But why? Listen now. Yes, I repent it. 
But I too am human. I could not restrain 
myself at the moment. The Bishop point- 
ed out to me my writ of oath which the Kin& 
had hoisted on the hill, affixed to the base 
of a cross right in front of his soldiers. 
‘See,’ the Bishop said to me, ‘you are violat- 
ing your oath, and if you don’t become re- 
conciled with the King, the whole world 
will condemn you for your perfidy.’ I went 
mad with fury. Your King held my writ- 
ten oath in his hand and was displaying 
it on the cross, wishing to damn me before 
the whole world as a criminal. What could 
I do? Tell me, where could I find the 
Bishop of Siuni, how could I produce the 
King’s sacred oath in his presence which 
I could display on the cross so the world 
could see who was the real perjurer of 
his oath, who was the real criminal? What 


could I do? Couid I open this letter and | 


read it hefore the soldiers? The King held 
in his hand tangible and visible proofs; I 
had nothing. There was nothing left for 
me but to pierce his heart with the sword, 
so I could pull out the copy of his oath 
and show it to the world. There was 
nothing else I could do. Is it not proof of 
indiscreet indignation that, when I could 


have moved my army and annihilated your | 


small company, instead [ unsheated my 
sword in front of my army, and alone as- 
ceeded the hill? The King’s troops sur- 
rounded me. My son left the army and 
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rushed to my side. He saw that I was mad 
with anger, that I was headed for certain 
death. He came to save me, but your com- 
pany was alert. Your soldiers captured 
us both. God betrayed me to my enemy, 
he wanted to punish me for my sins. Yes, 
it was God, and not King Ashot who sub- 
dued Sevada. 

“You yourself teld me that you had left 
your army in Apkhazia, and came to Qou- 
gark with only a few companies. It fol- 
lows that your pitiful force of hundreds 
could not nave destroyed my army of eight 
thousand. But God betrayed me and my 
son into your hands, and the army, depriv- 


ed of its leaders, dispersed. Is this the 
truth or not?” 

“That is true.” 

“Very well. Tell me now, if the King 


really wanted to become reconciled with 
me, if he abhorred a bloodshed, why then 
did he dip his hands in blood when I no 
longer was a menace to him? He had al- 
ready captured me and my son. The sol- 
diers of Quardman had scattered like 
shepherdless sheep. What forced him to 
blind me and Grigor, his father and bro- 
other? Is this the heart of a man or a beast 
which throbs under his breast? 

“The King was afraid of a future rebel- 
lion, afraid of your revenge.” 
! “Why should he be afraid? Thank God, 
the King had many fortified castles, he 
could have confined us in one of them. 
Why blind us? Why darken the sun of 
his own kinsmen? How could he bring 
himself around to give his executioner that 
cruel order? It does not matter much as 
ar as I am concerned. I am an old man, 











Il have seen and enjoyed life, I have spent 
Seay happy hours, and lastly, I have com- 
mitted errors for which I should perhaps 
be justly punished. But what shall we say 
of my poor child, so young, so budding, 
and so full of hopes, still in the pursuit of 
the goal of all youths, name, honor and 
glory. Why? Why did he have to blind 
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him? He had committed no crime, had no 
part in the infernal conflictts which storm- 
ed my miserable and his stern heart and 
pitted «1s against caigh other. And lastly, 
did he not have a drop of pity for his 
Queen, his own wite, my ungrateful daugh- 
ter, the woman who loved him ardently? 
You say he was afraid of retaliation. Very 
well, did he think a blind man could not 
revenge himself?” 

“He did not expect it.” 

“Well, let him see now what the blind 
avenger can do. Go tell your King that the 
news of his successess was veritable tor- 
ture for me. When I learned that he had 
been reconciled with his brother Abas and 
and Ashot the Tyrant, that their joint 
forces had occupied Dovin and were cele- 
brating their victory, I was seized by the 
spirit of evil, my heart cried for revenge 
and I harkened to its voice. I invited Tzlik 
Amram to my castle, I told him of the il- 
licit love affair between his wife and the 
King, I fanned the flames of his jealousy, 
I put in him the unquenchable fire of re- 
revenge, | made him rise against the law- 
less King and I isined his cause. There 
will be many others who will join us. And 
now, let your King cling tight to his throne 
and see what the blind avenger can do to 
him.” 

“By doing so you only take your revenge 
on the nation and not the King,” Prince 
Marzpetouni observed sadly. 

“No, we will only be revenged on the 
King.” 

“The King won’t be vanquished. He is 
coming with an army of ferocious Arabs 
and will surely repel Tzlik Amram’s troops 
who unfortunately are all Armenians. He 
may even kill your son David who now is 
in Amram’s service.” 

“No, God who is just will not let him 
prevail. And you shall see it with your 
own eyes. This time the mighty arm of 
God will punish him.” 

(To be Continued) 
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H. Kurdian, Reviewing Editor was a 


It is with deep regret that I have to report the 
death of two modest Armenians who have con- 
tributed to the knowledge of Armenian culture 
in general. 


2. 


HAMPARTZOUM B. ZORTHIAN (ARNAC) 


A short time ago from Aleppo in Syria we re- 
ceived the news that Hampartzoum B. Zorthian 
better known by his pen name of Arnac had sud- 
denly passed away, while visiting Aleppo. 


Years and years ago I had read some of the 
articles of Arnac, about the new but fascinating 
subject of Armenian potteries of Keutahia. 


In 1944 I discovered that he was and has been, 
in this country for years. We commenced a cor- 
respondence which was occasional but very inter- 
esting. His long letters were full of valuable infor- 
mation about subjects that were mutually interest- 
ing. He informed me that he had gathered material 
for a research article on Keutahia potteries which 
he intended to publish, but, alas, he was not able 
to do. In one of his letters dated 24 November, 
1944, he stated. “You are right in observing that 
Armenian ceramics have remained an unnoticed 
and forgotten branch (of minor Armenian arts). I 
have seen even “authorized” scholars, who do not 
know (Armenian ceramics) exist. If nothing un- 
toward happens which will wreck the course of 
my life, ( intend to bcgin from next Summer on 
to cull from other studies and literary materials 
I have all that pertains to ceramics and to classify, 
cultivate and publish my study on Armenian 
Ceramics in three languages, Armenian, English 
and French — under one cover, thus presenting 
our unknown treasures to Armenians as well as 
foreigners, but I do not know how much I will 
succeed in this,” 


I have no doubt that he would have been able 
to present the subject conscientiously and with 
erudition. I don’t know why he did not produce 
the work, or if the work is completed in manu- 
script. I have communicated with his son, in- 
forming him that I will be glad to complete and 
publish the work in his father’s name if he will 
send me the notes or complete manuscript. So 
far I have not heard from him. It will be really 
a shame not to publish whatever information Ar- 
nac has been able to gather and cull about Ar- 
menian Ceramics in general and Keutahia potter- 
1€s in particular. It will be a fitting memorial to 
his lamented death. 
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Thus another hard working modest Armenia tality 
scholar departs from the old ranks which already 


near 

are so thin. and ¢ 
zx*r*k _ 

BEDROS NISHANIAN An 

rema! 


His name no doubt will not mean anything der 1 
most of my readers. ; 

Bedros Nishanian was born in Kartal, new 
Constantinople, in 1880 and practically all his life] . ‘ 
he remained a book publisher as well as @ well ing 
known, honest and able book dealer. é His part. 
cipation in one way or another in various phases healt 
of Armenian culture was He was able -- 
to interest Turkish cultural leaders in Armenia p 
culture at least in relation to Turkish culture able, 
He had close connections with them and won 
their respect due his business in supplying Turk gene: 
ish learned men and educational institutions wih) f-:., 
needed books. 

But, above all Bedros Nishanian was a gret 
lover of Armenian literature, Armenian manv 
scripts etc. With a sound business knowledge kt 
was able to save many manuscripts which 
wise would have been lost due to ignorance 
vandalism. He saved large collections of letten 
and documents of 19 century well known Armen 
ian writers These papers as usual would hav 
been destroyed one way or another. Nishania 
saved them, thus gaining our undying gratitude 

I knew of him from English book dealers who 
supplied me Armenian manuscripts for my ol 
lection. It was some time before he answered 
my letters requesting his service in supplying Ar 
menian manuscripts direct to me instead of th 
round about way through English dealers. From 
then on we became close friends, and thus a vol 
uminous correspondence came into being between 
us. His letters were rich with all sort of informs 
tion about Armenian Manuscripts. He sent m 
all sorts of fragments of Armenian manuscri 
catalogues prepared by various learned men 
XIX century which with their priceless informs 
tion would have been lost if he had not salvaged 
them from the dust of years. He sent to me many 
manuscripts that were important for their cor 
tents, but which would not have interested othe 
collectors who are only interested in beautiful 
illuminations. It was through him that I secured 
for my collection one of the rare Old Testament 
Armenian Manuscripts, obviously written in the 
monastery of Akner in the 13th century AD. 
Through him I was able to secure one of th 
best copies of the works of Arakel of Sunik, whic 
has much new addition and correction to th 



























published version by Father Bodurian. The huge 
yolume of Haysmavourk written for Abro Che- 
leby, the famous Armenian merchant prince of 
17th century A D. written on fine velum and il- 
justrated came to my collection through his efforts. 

When I visited Istanbul in February, 1952, it 
was a must for me to see him. I had the most en- 
joyable visits with him and had the pleasure of 
meeting his family and enjoying the warm hospi- 
tality of their home. We made plans for the 
) pear future when I would visited Istanbul again 
and delve into various important archives to cull 
material for various cultural studies. 


And then my letters from here after my return 
remained unanswered. It was not like him One 
day I received a letter from his address but not 
in his familiar hand. It was an air mail letter 
from his daughter reporting the sad and shock- 
ing news of her father’s, Bedros Nishanian’s sud- 
den death. It was hard to believe for when last 
I saw him he seemed in his prime of life and 
health. But there was no doubt Bedros Nishan- 
ian was dead. The book world from London to 
Spain and Istanbul had lost an honest, depend- 
able, learned book dealer. The Armenian litera- 
ture had lost a salvager. Armenian culture in 
general had lost a good “hunter,” a respected 
friend. I lost a dear friend and one who under- 
stood the trials and tribulations of a collector. I 
lost a friend who was irreplaceable in helping 
me in my life long struggle of saving and secur- 
ing Armenian manuscripts. His help was needed 
‘} more and more and he was doing more and more 
to enlarge my collection and enrich it with valu- 
able manuscripts long lost to students of Armen- 
ian culture in the nooks and crevices of various 
individual owners homes. 


Time and time again in vain I ed him to 
write his memoirs as a publisher and book deal- 
er. No doubt his experiences in those fields was 
very rich Perhaps he has left some notes on these 
subjects. If he has I will do my best to publish 
them if I can get them. 

Thus in Bedros Nishanian’s death we have lost 
for Armenian culture a modest, able and learned 
friend. We had few, very few, like him. Now 
we have less then we had. We can’t see new ones 
taking to the same sort of work. It is not be- 
cause it has little profit. It is because it needs’ 
hard work, honesty, ability. 

—H. KuRDIAN 


YEGHISHEH. Translated in modern Armenian 
and English by Hovbaness Zovikian and Dickran 
H. Boyajian. Cloth, pp. 326. New York, 1952. 
No Price. 

x a 


A truly beautiful job of printing by the the 
Delphic Press, thanks to its able director Artin 
K. Shalian. 

This edition is a composite translation from 
the classical original into modern Armenian and 
English, running concurrently on opposite pages. 

Yeghisheh’s history of the Vardanatz War of 
451 A.D. which the Armenians waged against the 
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History of Vardan by Elisaeus, London, 
would like to make a correction here 
of this book as given in the preface 
volume. The correct date is 1830, and 
as it appears in the English preface. 

In the Introduction the cotranslators state 


primary : 
publication of this volume in Armenian and Eng- 
lish is believed to be a fitting and long 

tribute to the memory of the heroes of Avarair, 
on the occasion of the 1500th Anniversary of 
their sacrifice.” 

Yeghisheh, his person and his history have 
years been controversial topics emong 
scholars. It is perhaps for this reason that 
translators of the present edition justly point 
that “Yeghisheh . . . taking the same historical 
data (of Lazar of Pharbe), composed a 
prose, saturated with fervor, thrill, and pathos.” 
P. XXVII). 

The translation into modern Armenian was 
done by Hovhaness Zovikian. Zovikian’s versi 
although carefully done, nevertheless lacks much 
of the glamor and the poetic beauty of the ori- 


HH 


i 


language h 

thing which, in my opinion, 

sary. The translators themselves confess that 
“Yeghisheh’s book manifests the eloquence and 
imagination of a divinely inspired poet. The 
author swells with emotion, becomes 

and explodes into tears while his 
(P. XXVII). This being so, I believe it would 
have been better if the Armenian translation, 
instead of following the letter, had followed the 
spirit of the original. 


The English translation of Dickran Boyajian 
is much better. However, I believe the present 
volume will have more English readers than Ar- 
menian readers, which leads us to believe that 
the primary aim of the translation has 
achieved. 

I would like to add that this is not a scientific 
edition of Yeghisheh. No attempt has been made 
0s callene des Sens 

greater 


seems this edition has been published for the sole 

purpose of reading and not for scholarly study. 
The work is well annotated in Armenian as 
well as in English. An index both in Armenian 
and English makes the work commendable to all 
those who are in one of the great Ar- 
i by an eloquent 
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We are indebted for this work to the Knights 
of Vardan, Inc., who generously defrayed the ex- 
pense of printing. We fondly hope that this 

ity will be extended to another equally 
important and worthy work — the English trans- 
lation of Lazar of Pharbe’s excellent history of 
the same period. Through this supplementation 
only can we have an accurate picture of the per- 
sonalities who played an important role in the 
conflict of this critical period of Armenian his- 
tory, and who have influenced the lives of many 
Armenian generations during the past 1500 years. 
—H. KURDIAN 


A CORRECTION 


The following corrections are made in the las 
issue of the REVIEW: 


(p. 76) “The Mosque of Asswan,” and “Villag: 
of Poistano, Italy” under the Onnig Avedisin 
paintings should be transposed. 


(p. 150 — col. 1) In the 9th line from th 
bottom “two years” should read “two months’ 


(p. 31 — col. 1) In the 31st line from the top, 
“Niagri” should read “Nigari.” 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ARMENIAN CATHOLIC CLERGY 
VERSUS COMMUNISM 
* * * 





To the Editor: 

It is with great pleasure that we read your 
interesting English language periodical, The Ar- 
menian Review. It was a great source of hap- 
piness to us seeing in the March, 1952 issue a won- 
derful description of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Agagianian’s visit to the United States and Ca- 
nada. 

Permit me to point out that the following state- 
ment (The Armenian Review, Spring issue, p. 4): 
“With the exception of these three (Archibishop 
Melik Tangian, Bishop Zareh Paiaslian, and 
Cardinal Agagianian) all the rest of the high 
ranking Armenina clergy became conformist,” 
does not correspond to the truth. Everyone 
knows that all the members of the Armenian Ca- 
tholic clergy are irrevocably opposed to godless 
communism. Mr. Darbinian’s statement in Houssa- 
ber, October 20, 1952, is far more in accordance 
with the truth. Mr. Darbinian wrote: “Only the Ar- 
menian Catholic clergy with its entire personnel 
is unsympathetic to those elements which are 
friendly to the Soviet” 


We trust this observation will merit your #- 
tention and that you will make the necessary cor 
rection when convenient, for the sake of the truth, 
and in the interests of the children of the Armen 
ian Nation. 

Prayerfully yours, 
Archbishep L. BATANIAN 
The Armenian Catholic Patriarchate 
Of the House of Cilicia 
November 12, 1952 
Beirut, Lebanon 
* * + 

It is obvious that the Review article in question 
was devoted essentially to the Armenian Apostolic 
Church, as distinct from the Armenian Catholx 
Church. Therefore, the statement that “all the rest 
of the high ranking Armenian clergy became com 
formists’ was meant primarily for the Armenian 
Apostolic Church. But since the mention of Card 
nal Agagianian beclouds the original meaning, to 
remove the confusion, a completion should have 
been made by exempting also the entire Armen 
ian Catholic clergy. We agree with Archibishop 
Batanian and are happy to make this correction. 
We are proud once again to reiterate that the Ar 
menian Catholic clergy, together with the Arme 
nian clergy which adhered to the ARF stand, have 
stood like a rock against the atheism of the Sovia 
regime.—EDITOR. 
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FIVE YEARS OF 
THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 





AN INDEX 
—— — 





The following is an index by AUTHOR, TITLE and ISSUE of all material 
appearing in THE ARMENIAN REVIEW from the first issue, 1948, to the present 
issue, ISSUE NUMBER TWENTY, with which the FIFTH YEAR of publication is 
brought to a conclusion. 


Crt O 
A 

AUTHOR TITLE ISSUE YEAR 
Abeghian, Dr. Artashes Stepan Malkhasiantz 4 1948 
History of Armenia 7 1949 
Adontz, N. Prof. Role of the Armenians in Byzantine Science 11 1950 
Aghajanian, Shabokram Courtly Love 20 52-53 
Aghayan, E. Twenty-Five Years of Armenian Linguistics 15 1951 
Aghbalian, Nicol The People and the Land of Armenia 9 1950 
Abaronian, Avetis At Dawn 1 1948 
The Mothers 2 1948 
Honor 4 1948 
Hail to Thee O Martyred Race (Poem) 5 1949 
Akanc, Grigor of History of the Nation of the Archers 15 1951 
Akillien, Dikran Relativity 8 49-50 
No Wheel Wagon (Poem) 8 49-50 
Two Stanzas (Poems) 9 1950 
No Hits, No Runs, No Errors 9 1950 
Dust (Poem) 10 1950 
That’s Life (Poem) 11 1950 
The Gangrene-Hued Star (Poem) 12 50-51 
His Self (Poem) 13 1951 
_ Brother Bill 13 1951 
Janet 15 1951 

Ananikian, Mardiros The Mythology of Armenia 
H., Proj. (Parts 1-2-3-) 18-19-20 §2-53 
Arda, Fouad A Glimpse at Modern Turkey 3 1948 
Armen, Herant K. An Incident at Sassan Square 8 49-50 
The Historian and Historiography 19 1952 
Arpiarian, Arpiar The Crimson Offering 11 1950 
"4, Tt The International Situation 1 1948 
Atamian, David Poems 4 1948 
A Lesson for Bekir Chavoosh 5 1949 
“Azdak” (newspaper) Remnants of the Turkish Genocide 8 49-50 
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AUTHOR 
Bakjian, Mardie Jay 


Bakountz, Aksel 
Barthevian, Souren 
Balazkian, Nona 


Barbarouni, H. 


Basmajian, Suzanne 


Beglar, N. 
Berberian, Mannig 


Berjoubie 
Blackwell, Alice Stone 


Boghosian, Varujan 


Bonsal, Stephen 
Brussov, Valery 


Cardashian, Vaban 
Chakmakjian, K. H. 
Chilian, A. 

Chanth, Levon 


Dalley, Diana—See 
Hovanesian, Diana Der 


Darbinian, Reuben 
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TITLE 


Assassin (Poem) 
Interlude (Poem) 
Veil (Poem) 

Old Man (Poem) 


Things Seen and Remembered 
Something to Remember 


Shocks and Satisfaction 


The Evil Spirit of the Dark Valley 


A Drop of Water 


“Thoughts on Saroyan’s ‘JIM DANDY’ and 
the Development of a Playwright” 


The Land of Immortality 


Who Won the War? 
Last Chapter 

My Uncle Mushegh 
Spring Love (Poem) 


Even So with Man (Poem) 
Inherent Weaknesses of the Soviet Union 


Evening in Venice 


To the Poet Siamanto (Poem) 


After the Storm 


To Bertha S. Papazian (Poem) 


Soft Music for Harpsichord (Poem) 
Local from 129th (Poem) 


Aftermath (Poem) 


Ever the Oxen Move (Poem) 
Donkey Serenade (Poem) 


Lines to Beware 


Armenian Disaster 


The Poetry of Armenia (in four parts) 


Cc 


(See Nalbandian, Vartouhie Calantar ) 


Haita Mustafa 
The International Crisis 
The Woman 


Day That I Love 
Impatience (Poem) 
November (Poem) 


An Introduction 


A Mission to Moscow (in five parts) 


Some Thoughts on Burning Issues of the Day 7 


In the Days of the Republic of Armenia 


The Soviet Riddle 
Toward War or Peace 


America and the Russian Future 
About the Present World Crisis 
The Nationalities Problem in Russia 






ISSUE YEAR 
1 1948 
9 1950 

10 1950 
12 50-51 
12 1950 
19 1952 
1 1948 
17 1952 
7 1949 
11 1950 
12 1950 
18 1952 
4 1948 
13 1951 
5 1949 
5 1949 
10 1950 
12 1950 
2 1948 
> 1948 
5 1949 
6 1949 
8 49-50 
12 50-51 
10 1950 

1-4 1948 
7 1949 
2 1948 
5 1949 
10 1950 
14 1951 
15 1951 
1 1948 

2-3-4 1948 
5-6 1949 
1949 

11 1950 
12 1950 
13 1951 
14 1951 
15 1951 
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AUTHOR 


Darian, Armen 


Demirjian, Derenik 
Deranian, Elizabeth 


Eksoozian, Garabed 


Ermoyan, Herant 


Gavoor, Rouben 


Goodell, Hasmik 
Vartabedian 


Gregory, Hoosag 
Gregory, Vaban 
Krikorian 


Grigorian, Rouben 


Haigaz, Aram 


TITLE 


Toward the Policy of an Eye for an Eye 17 

Why the ‘Great Russian’ Stand is Unsup- 
portable 18 

Between War and Peace 19 


Stalin’s New Views 20 
Distinguished Armenians Purged by the 
Soviet 19 
Libo 15 
Sonnet to a Beloved of Yesteryear (Poem) 8 
Unchristian Reflections from a Church Pew 
(Poem) 9 
How Come You're Afraid? 6 
E 
Aunt Sooltan 15 
Armenian American Granny 16 
‘President’ Mugar 18 
Soviet Armenia Today 7 
Recent Reported Developments in Soviet 
Armenia 8 
Recent News from Soviet Armenia 9 
More News from Soviet Armenia 10 
More News from Soviet Armenia il 
Inside Soviet Armenia 12 
Developments in Soviet Armenia 17 
New Developments in Soviet Armenia 18 
The 1951- 1952. Soviet Purges in Georgia 
and Armenia 20 
G 
Mamoulian—An Interpreter of Armenian 
Folklore 5 


Dr. Mueller M. De Van—Man of Perseverance 6 


Arshak ae EP te Artist and the Man 11 
Haig Patigian—the yy 13 
Lucine Amara, Young of the 

Metropolitan 20 
Armenia under Soviet Rule 3 
In Soviet Erivan 4 
Vandals Destroy Armenian Monuments 

in Tiflis 7 
Code Letters from Armenia Tell Real 

Inside Story 10 
Wind Song (Poem) 4 
The Way (Poem) 5 
The Last Farewell (Poem) 6 
I Am (Poem) 8 
Prayer (Poem) 2 
Athens, Greece, 1942 19 
Armenian Music—Past and Present 18 

H 

The La Rosa Family 
The Voice of the Race 12 
In the Name of the Father 18 


ISSUE YEAR 


1952 
1952 
1952 


52-53 


52-53 
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AUTHOR 


Hamasdegh 


Hamazaspian, A. 
Haroot, Arman 
Hedayat, Sadegh 
Hekimian, Vaughan 


Hovak, H. 
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Soviet Armenian Soldiers Speak 
The Purges in Soviet Armenia 
The Tramp 


The Man from Vladivostok 

A Woman's Ingenuity 

The First Woman 

The Armenian from Texas 
Find the Motive 

The Story of a Soviet Soldier 


Hovanessian, Diana DerI Don’t Love You (Poem) 


Hovbaness, Alan 


Isabakian, Avetik 


Ishkban, M. 


Kanian, A. K. 


Karapetian, Jack 


Karinian, Reuben 
Kassien, E. 

Kassian, Eddie 
Kbachatourian, Aram 
Kbatchatrian, A. 


Kbatchik—See 
Kbatchik Minasion 


Kbatissian, Alexander 
Kboyan, Sirapi 


When (Poem) 

Heirloom (Poem) 

Before I Wake (Poem) 

Paris (Poem) 

Good Night (Poem) 

To the Mistress with Latchkeys (Poem) 
Christmas (Poem) 

Good-Night (Poem) 

Burnt Orange (Poem) 

Impatience (Poem) 


Resurrection Amid Ruins—The Spiritual 
Significance of Raga and Tala in 
Armenian Music 


Captain Khazar 
Parounak Holds up a Caravan 


The Boy from the Orphanage 


Archaeological Science and Armenian 
Architecture 


Dust (Poem) 

Life (Poem) 

The Shadow of Omar Khayyam 
The Dervish 

The Dance of Time (Poem) 
Mother Susanna 

In the Garden of Allah 

Thus Spake Zarathustra 


Behind the Iron Curtain 
The City of the Dead 
Man Hunt 

National Music 


The Architecture of Armenia (in 2 parts) 13-14 


Three Poems 
The Memoirs of A Mayor (in 6 


The Slap of Providence 





ISSUE YEAR 
1 1948 
3 1948 
6 1949 

15 1951 
18 1952 
15 1951 
16 51-52 
6 1949 
8 49-50 
10 1 
12 50-51 
15 1951 
17 1952 
1 1948 
1 1948 
3 1948 
4 1948 
5 1949 
6 1949 
7 1949 
8 49-50 
9 1950 
10 1950 
11 1950 
16 51-52 
2 1948 
4 1948 
17 1952 
6 1949 
7 1949 
8 49-50 
14 1951 
16 51-52 
16 51-52 
17 1952 
18 1952 
19 1952 
2 1948 
14 1951 
7 1949 
20 52-53 
1951 
19 1952 


parts) 
7-8-9-10-11-12 1949-50-51 
7 1949 
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AUTHOR TITLE ISSUE YEAR 
King, E. H. A Visit to the Tomb of a Medieval 
Armenian Patriarch 6 1949 
Kogy, Bishop L. Commentary on the History of the Nation 
of the Archers (see, Akanc, Grigor of) 15 1951 
Kogy, H. S. (L) Bishop The Armenian Language as a Source of 
History 16 51-52 
Koumyan, Naver Awakening (Poem) 
Country of the Soul (Poem) 
Desire (Poem) 
Pearl Divers (Poem) 
What Were You (Poem) 
Immortality (Poem) 1 1948 
—s Friends (Poem) 2 1948 
e Limitless Gifts (Poem) 3 1948 
Lye od (Poem) 4 1948 
The Song Has Ceaced (Poem) 5 1949 
Promise (Poem) 6 1949 
Return ( ) 7 1949 
The Infidel and the Man (Poem) 8 49-50 
My Road (Poem) 9 1950 
The Thinking Ant (Poems) 10 1950 
I Understand You (Poem) 11 1950 
Two Poems 11 1950 
Alien (Poem) 12 1951 
The Ant (Poems) 13 1951 
Death in a D.P. Camp (Poem) 16 51-52 
Morning Song (Poem) 20 52-53 
Krappe, Alexander H. The Indian Origin of an Armenian Folk Tale 5 1949 
Kurdian, H. A Historical Glimpse to the Art of 
Rug Weaving in Armenia 4 1948 
H. Kurdian Collection of Armenian 
Manuscripts 6 1949 
Waziric Dynasty of Badr al-Jamali the 
Armenian During the Fatimid Cali 
(In 3 parts) 79-14 49&51 
The Romance of Alexander 8 49-50 
Unique Enamel Bindings on an Armenian 
MS. 10 1950 
Painter Onnig Avedisian 19 1952 
Armenian Cartoonist Alexander Saroukhan 20 52-53 
Reviewer, Books and Authors, 5-6-7-8-9-10-11 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20 49-50-5 1-52 
M 
Mabdesian, Arshag A Probable Source of “Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh” 1 11948 
Malkas The Divine Oracle 17 1952 
Manandian, Y. A. A Brief Survey of the History of 
Ancient Armenia 12 1950 
Mandalian, Jemes G. The Armenian —- 1 1948 
“The Treat of the Individual is ~ 
a ~~ of the A imag (a eedy of 
“Life, I Salute You!” 1948 
= ‘Armenian le, an Answer to Miss Temel 5 1949 
Smearer (A Repl to John Roy Carlson) 10 1950 
The 151 Repatriates ees Aaman 13 1951 


pa efit a 16 51-52 
. Bishop: Nersoyen on Communism 17 1952 
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AUTHOR 





M ian, Manoog 


Marcar, Haikaz 


Mardick, Jobn R. 
Mardikian, M. 
Mardirosian, Florence 
Markarian, Aram 
Markarian, Charlotte 


Martin, Larry 


Masissian, V. 
Maxoudian, Noubar 


Mekbitarian, Onnig 
Melkonian, Vartan 
Mesrobian, Arpena 


Mezoian, A. 


Minas, Lootfé 


Minasian, Arch». 


Minassian, Khatchik 


Minasian, Kirk 
Mouratzan 


Nalbandian, Vartoubie 
Calantar 
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TITLE ISSUE YEAR 
The Other Side (An analysis of Herant K. 

Armen’s Thesis) 19 1952 
The Sun (Poem) 3 1948 
Love for Revenge 6 1949 
Blood and Religion 3 1948 
“Daddy Will Be Coming Back” 15 1951 
The Bicycle 16 51-52 
Experiences of a Teen Age Boy 4 1948 
The Museum of the City of Yerevan 1 1948 
Armenian Music 2 1948 
Consulting Engineer Sarkes Tarzian 16 51-52 
Lines to an Unknown Lover (Poem) 10 1950 
My People (Poem) 12 50-51 
The Bartender’s Nose 5 1949 
Barefooted in the Rain 16 51-52 
Avetis Aharonian 3 1948 
The Church of Armenia 1948 
The Kings of England and Medieval Armenia 4 1948 
The Defense of Van (in 8 parts) 1-8 48-49-50 
Armenians in Iraq 6 1949 
Nigol Aghbalian 1 1948 
(Book Review): “The Armenian Church 

and Its Doctrine,’ by Rev. Bedros Kassarjian 7 1949 
Mekhitar of Sebastia 10 1950 
His Room 13 1951 
Seven O’Clock 16 51-52 
The Trip 17 1952 
Radio Desire (Poem) 1 1948 
Moving (Poem) 1 1948 
The First Love (Poem) 2 1948 
Profile (Poem) 3 1948 
My Road (Poem) 4 1948 
The Infinite Desire (Poem) 8 49-50 
Thus Related My Dog 10 1950 
Incense (Poem) 11 1950 
Rain (Poem) 13 1951 
Professor Tosti—A Play in One Act (See 

also Minasian Khatchik, and Khatchik) 13 1951 
The Em Street (Poem) 1948 
A World of Questions and Things (Poems) 

(in three parts) 2-4 1948 

8 49-50 
A World of Questions and Things 14 1951 
The Woodsman 8 49-50 
—— Marzpetouni” (novel, in parts 
1-2-3-4-) 17-18-19-20 52-53 
wi 
About the Theory of the Babylonian Origins 

of the Armenian People 1948 
Babylonian Origins of the Armenian People 3 1948 
The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 

(in error ascribed to Vahan Cardashian) 8 49-50 
Vardanantz—A Freedom War in the 

Fifth Century 16 51-52 
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Navassardian, Vaban 


Nayiri, S. 


Odian, Y ervant 
Oban (Harry Barba) 


Oshakan 


Panian, K. 
Papazian, Vrtanes 
Pasdermadjian, H. 


Raffi 

"2. De 

Rice, George P., 
Rouben 


Rustigian, Stella S. 


Safrastian, Arshak 


Sabagian, Karekia Jr. 


Sabakian, Aram 


Samourian, S. 
Saemuelian, G. 
Saninian, Armen 


Saninian, H. 


Sarafien, Vabe A. 


Sarkissian, A. O. 


Sero H. 


TITLE ISSUE YEAR 
Bolshevism and the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation 5 1949 
The Kremlin and the Vatican 8 49-50 
The Nature of Bolshevism as Manifested 
in Soviet Imperialism 19 1952 
The State University of Erivan 9 1950 
Oo 
A Mission to Dzabelvar 18 1952 
In Tiflis Once—A Merchant Was 18 1952 
For He’s a Gentleman 19 1952 
The Woman Who Fell from Heaven 3 1948 
P 
The Late Levon Chanth 17 1952 
The Naked Dervish 20 52-53 
An Outline of the Economic History of 
Armenia 49-50 
R 
“Samuel” (novel; in 16 parts) 1-16 48-49- 
50-51 
The Question of the Armenian Boundaries 
and the Repatriation 1 1948 
Political and Civil oor in the United 
States—a General View 20 52-53 
Isro of Petar 3 1948 
Khishkhish the Fool 7 1949 
A General Survey of Armenian Art 4 1948 
s 
The Land of Khurri 12 50-51 
May 28, 1952 20 52-53 
Cardinal A 3 1948 
The Case o =  iuillusioned Returnees 
to Soviet Armenia 4 1948 
Dr. H. Ohanjanian 2 1948 
Totemism Among the Armenians 8 49-50 
The Forbidden Cross 20 52-53 
I Committed an Error 9 1950 
The Deserter 18 1952 
Paulician Protestantism Before 844 A.D. 14 1951 
Paulician Protestantism and Basil I of 
Byzantium 15 1951 
Stature of the Armenian People 16 51-52 
The Eye-color of the Armenian People 17 1952 
On the Authenticity of Moses of Khoren’s 
History 1948 


Terrors from the Crime of 1915 5 


1948 








AUTHOR 
Saroyan, William 


Schmidt, Werner 


Servantziantz, Bishop 
Setrakian, Arpaxat 


Shirvanzade 
Sirouni, H. J. 


Sonentz, Tutul 
Stepanian, Arkady 


Surmelian, Leon, Z. 


Tafralian, Patricia 
Taparagan, Sarkis 
Taronian, Edward 


Tashjian, James H. 


Tekeyan, Vaban 
Temel, Sefie Bilge 


Terzian, Lawrence 
Thomajan, P. K. 


Thomasian, Anabid 


Totoventz, Vaban 
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TITLE ISSUE YEAR 
The Theological Student 1 1948 
The Foreigner 2 1948 
The Plot 6 1949 
In the Land of the Armenians 4 1948 
Hazaran Bulbul 8 49-50 
About the Hairenik Monthly and the 

Political Situation 3 1948 
Fatma and Asad 1950 
The Armenians of Rumania 

(In parts 1-2-3-4-) 17-18-19-20 1952 
Belief (Poem) 8 49-50 
The Armenian Case and the Conflicting 

World Forces 1948 
Hand across the Fence i 2 parts) 1-2 1948 
How to Give Up All This Beauty of the 

World 1950 
The Stolen Dictionary 10 1950 
My Diplomatic Trousers 18 1952 

T 
On Revelation (Poem) 20 52-53 
My Parting Friends (Poem) 18 1952 
Sheik Fakhreddin’s Christmas Present 

to the Armenian People 17 1952 
Dr. Varaztad H. Kazanjian 1 1948 
Sarkis Katchadourian: His Life and Work 2 1948 
The American Military Mission to Armenia 

ig 13 parts) 5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12- 13-14-15- 16- 

49-50-51-52 
Brig. Gen. Haig Shekerjian 17 1952 
‘Transport’ Maghakian 18 1952 
Infantryman Dervishian 20 52-53 
Two Poems 17 1952 
The Armenians as Viewed by a Turkish 

Student 1949 
An Encounter with P. K. Thomajan 10 1950 
Poems 10 1950 
Thought Scintillations from P. K. 

Thomajan’s Notebooks 10 1950 
Babes in Slumberland (Poem) 11 1950 
Success and the Unstrenuous Life (Poem) 12 1950 
This Was Me (Poem) 13 1951 
The Life of Ideas (Poem) 14 1951 
What Is a Writer? (Poem) 16 51-52 
Thoughts by the Way (Poem) 18 1952 
Who’s Afraid? (Poem) 19 1952 
The Red Plush Album (Poem) 20 52-53 
The Language Lesson (Poem) 15 1951 
Somewhere Between (Poem) 16 51-52 
Two Poems 18 1952 
Poverty (Poem) 20 52-53 

Totomiantz, Prof. VabanSome Contributions of Armenians to 

World Culture 4 1948 

Jonathan 13 1951 
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AUTHOR TITLE ISSUE YEAR 
Toumanian, Hovbaness Nazar the Brave 3 1948 
The Talking Fish 15 1951 
Tzitzernak, K. Aghasi Khanijian 10 1950 
Vv 
Vartanian, K. Der His Father’s Wish 5 1949 
Vertoukian, Jobn In Memory of the Battle of Arara (Poem) 20 52-53 
Vasilian, Hampertzoum Two Months in the Interior of Turkey 17 1952 
Vemian, V. Two Little Known Letters of Enver Pasha, 
Written from Moscow 3 1948 
Vratzian, Simon How Armenia Was Sovietized (in 5 parts) 1-5 48-49 
The Armenian Revolution and the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
(Parts I-II; incomplete) 11-12 1950 
Y 
Yanikian, Gourgen An Unforgettable Night 7 1949 
Yeroukban Hampik’s Love 4 1948 
The Romance of Brother Marcos 16 51-52 
Z 
Zarian, Constant The Priest of the Village of Bakontz 7 1949 
Zartarian, Rouben He Who Hath a Sultan in His Soul 1 1948 
Cov Arakel 8 49-50 
Zavrian, H. The Polish Armenian Colony 
(in 4 parts) 13-14-15-16 1951 
Zobrab, Krikor The Storm 1 1948 
The Posdal 14 1951 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BA AAs. ... Harry A. Kuljian—Consulting Engineer 14 1951 
<covsanipobtanaeieee Johaness Lepsius—Armenophile 17 1952 























Readers of ‘‘The Armenian Review’’ 
will be interested to read its 


Companion Publication 


The Hairenik 
Weekly 


NOW IN ITS NINETEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


As a weekly digest of news of interest to people 
of Armenian stock, or people interested in Armeniana 
THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY stands unchallenged. 


The small sum of $4.00 will bring to you 
52 issues of THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY 


WRITE 


HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION, INC. 
212 Stuart St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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TITITITI III 





THIS ISSUE BRINGS TO A CLOSE THE 


FIFTH YEAR 


OF THE 


The ARMENIAN REVIEW 


@ WE ARE THUS passing an important milestone in the history 
of Armenian American cultural activities. But not content to rest 
on past laurels we are already 


LOOKING FORWARD TO OUR FUTURE ACTIVITIES. 


@ AHEAD LIES a whole new world of fascinating material about 
Armenians and for Armenians. We promise to continue the high 
quality of this quarterly publication, and that we will work with 
all resources at our command to continue to serve you—the reader. 


WE ANNOUNCE HEREWITH THAT THE OPENING OF 
THE SECOND HALF-DECADE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
ARMENIAN REVIEW SIGNALS THE OPENING OF A NEW 
CAMPAIGN TO RAISE THE SUBSCRIPTION NUMBER OF 
THIS PUBLICATION. 

To our faithful readers, we urge prompt renewal of subscriptions 
for the coming year. We ask that all of our readers who have 
sought and discovered inspiration from our publication, who have 
benefited from it, and who have found it a worthy literary product, 
to spread the word of THE REVIEW among friends and associates 
and to 


HELP US HELP THE CAUSE OF ARMENIAN 
CULTURE. HISTORY AND LEARNING 


by taking out GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS in favor of others, and by 
actively soliciting subscriptions of still others. 


i) 

ONLY $6.00 per year brings the subscriber FOUR issues of 
THE ARMENIAN REVIEW. Each issue is 160 pages of the best 
literature of the Armenian people in the fields of culture, science 
and history. 


THE ARMENIAN REVIEW IS UNMATCHED 
IN ITS FIELD. 
Write: HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
212 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THAT A DISTINGUISHED 
BOOK, PRINTED UNDER OUR DIRECT SPONSORSHIP, IS NOW 


OFF THE PRESS 


“THE ARMENIAN AMERICAN 
IN WORLD WAR Il” 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


In one complete volume of 
530 pages 
HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 





Here is the work long awaited by the public. Here is the work 
that accurately chronicles the achievements of the Armenian 
American community in time of war. Here is the work that per- 
manently memorialises the heroic sacrifices of a segment of the 
nation’s people. 


Included is an appendatory statement on Armenian American 
activities in the present Korean War crisis. The work carries a 
complete register, with pictures, of the hero dead. It is a history, 
a document you will want to own. 





Readers of THE ARMENIAN REVIEW are invited to assure 
themselves of receiving copies of the work by sending in a check 


or money order at the rate of $6.00 per copy wanted. This is a 
LIMITED EDITION work. 


Apply to: HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION 
212 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


All copies are bound in attractive cloth. 
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